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It has often been suggested 
to me that I should write the 
story of my life, and more than 
four years ago a publisher, 
writing to me on the subject, 
said, “ You must possess such 
an ample and varied store of 
materials, that I feel sure your 
only difficulty would be as to 
what to leave out.” I declined 
all such suggestions, as in my 
mind the last twenty years of 
my life quite overshadowed 
the earlier years, and no record 
of them could yet be published. 
But, as an amusement for my 
vacant hours, I began to jot 
down some recollections of the 
earlier years, and it grew upon 
me that in them I had led, 
as it were, two lives, an official 
life and another that was not 
official, and that some remin- 
iscences of the latter might be 
published without indiscretion. 
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Hence these ‘‘ Memories of my 
Spare Time,” in whieh my 
official life is only mentioned 
as far as is necessary to con- 
nect the memories together, 
or to relate an occasional in- 
cident which seems worth 
preserving to illustrate the 
manners of other times. 
Commissioned to the Royal 
Artillery in April 1856, I 
joined at Woolwich early in 
June. The service was then 
very different from what it is 
now. The race of hard- 
drinkers had not quite died 
out, and under one of them 
it was my lot to serve. My 
first parade as a commissioned 
officer was a Sunday morning 
church parade. After inspect- 
ing the men, I saluted my 
senior officer and asked if I 
might march off the “per- 
suasions,’—the term used to 
2k 
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denote those who were not of 
the Established Church. “ You 
may march the whole lot to 
, for all I care,” was the 
muttered reply. 

After two or three weeks, 
our company of Garrison 
Artillery was ordered to Ply- 
mouth. We railed to London 
Bridge, the terminus in those 
days of the North Kent Rail- 
way, and marched in single 
file to Paddington, where my 
superior officer formed up the 
company on the platform, 
ordered them to pile arms, 
gave the word “ Dismiss,” and 
disappeared, the greater num- 
ber of the men at once bolting 
out of the station and into 
every public- house in the 
neighbourhood. With the help 
of the sergeant- major and 
other non-commissioned officers, 
I mounted a guard over the 
arms, and sent patrols to col- 
lect the men, so that when the 
commanding officer returned I 
had them formed up in such 
order as their condition allowed. 
We got them into the train, 
when, in a very thick voice, 
I was told to warn the men 
in every compartment that 
they were not to bring any 
drink into the train. Then, 
about 10 P.M., we started. At 
the first station we halted at 
my commanding officer put 
some money into my hand and 
told me to get him a soda- 
water bottle full of brandy. 
I dutifully obeyed, but on my 
return (the uniform of a sub- 
altern was in the dim light 
undistinguishable from that of 
a gunner) he suddenly turned 
on me, and saying “What 
have you got there?” seized 
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the bottle and flung it on 
the rails, ordering me to get 
into the train. I did so, and 
presently, when we had again 
started, he asked, “ Where’s my 
brandy?” His language may 
be imagined when I told him 
he had just thrown it under 
the train. Poor fellow, he had 
been so conspicuously gallant 
in the Crimea, and he had so 
many good qualities, that he 
was saved as long as possible, 
but some three years later the 
inevitable blow fell, and he was 
compelled to resign. 

Plymouth, or rather Devon- 
port, was a very pleasant station 
in those days. There was no 
“Flying Cornishman,” the 
journey to London was a long 
one, and there was good society 
in the neighbourhood. Lawn 
tennis, golf, and even croquet, 
were unknown. But there 
were boating and bathing, 
archery parties, picnics on 
Dartmoor, cricket matches on 
the Hoe, and a _ delightful 
cricket week with dances at 
Teignbridge. There were many 
other dances, and the Devon- 
shire girls in their crinolines 
were very pretty. In _ the 
winter there was hunting, 
Trelawny being Master, and 
that quaint character old 
Limpety huntsman, while 
among the well-known char- 
acters who followed the hounds 
were Tom. Lane and Parson 
Bulteel. So there was no lack 
of amusement or of occupation 
for my spare time. 

Two memories stand out 
conspicuously from that year 
at Devonport. The Royal 
Yacht, having encountered bad 
weather in the Channel, put 
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into Plymouth harbour with 
the Queen and the Prince 
Consort on board. They de- 
cided to travel to London by 
train, and before starting re- 
viewed the garrison on Mount 
Wise, where I had the honour 
for the first time of marching 
past Her Majesty. After the 
parade I was sent for by 
the Adjutant - General of 
Artillery, who had come down 
from London, and an order was 
dictated to me. It commenced, 
“The Queen having for the 
sake of uniformity commanded 
that all the army shall wear 
a moustache,” and continued 
by forbidding the wearing of 
beards which were still being 
sported by the veterans of the 
Crimea. It was easy for them 
to shave off their beards, but 
not so easy for the young 
subaltern of eighteen to wear 
a moustache. 

The second memory is of 
hearing Thackeray deliver his 
lectures on “The Four Georges.” 
I can remember, as though it 
were yesterday, that tall com- 
manding figure, and the mingled 
pain and pleasure with which I 
listened to the scathing torrent 
of satire. 

In 1857 came the news of 
the Indian Mutiny. I at once 
volunteered and had the good 
fortune to be accepted for 
active service. I was acting as 
Adjutant of the R.A. in the 


western district, and told my 
colonel, a Peninsular veteran, 
of my desire to see active 
service, asking him to forward 
and recommend my applica- 
tion. Hesaid he would forward, 
but would not recommend it, 
as my services could not be 
spared. Knowing there were 
plenty of senior officers ready 
and willing to take the adjut- 
ancy, I begged him, when 
laying my written application 
before him, not to say that I 
could not be spared. But he 
would not be persuaded. Mean- 
while, I had written to my 
uncle Colonel Sir Edward 
Brackenbury, an old friend and 
former comrade in the Penin- 
sula of Sir Hew Ross, the 
Adjutant-General of Artillery, 
begging him to help me. He 
called on Sir Hew, who sent 
for the papers. ‘How old is 
the lad?” said Sir Hew. “Only 
nineteen,” said my _ uncle, 
“What, only nineteen, and his 
colonel says he can’t be spared ! 
he must be a good lad,—he 
ought to have a chance on 
service.” And so the very 
remark which was intended to 
keep me back was the cause 
of my being chosen, I was 
ordered to Woolwich, and spent 
the last two days before em- 
barking in playing cricket for 
the regiment.! 

Then followed a year’s cam- 
paigning in Central India, and 





1 *Bell’s Life’ of August 23, 1857, shows that I made 27 (top score of either 
side in the first innings) and 0 runs against I Zingari, and keeping wicket, 
stumped two and caught three. We played twelve a-side. The captain of the 
opposing team was the Hon. R. Grimston—the “‘ Bob Grimston” so dear to the 
cricket memories of old Harrovians, and to whom the author of ‘‘ Leaves from 
the Diary of a Country Cricketer” devoted a chapter in last June number of 
‘Maga.’ The bowler who disposed of me was the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby, better 


known to the present generation as the Right Hon. Spencer Ponsonby Fane. 
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I have often wondered how any 
of us survived. I was landed 
on the beach at Madras (there 
was no pier then) at 7 A.M. in 
a tunic and busby to super- 
intend disembarkation of am- 
munition, and kept there with- 
out any food but biscuit till 
7 P.M., when we marched ten 
miles to St Thomas’ Mount. 

A week or two later we were 
ordered back to Madras to em- 
bark there for Masulipatam, 
whence we were to march to 
join General Whitlock’s column 
in Bundelkand, At midnight we 
paraded at St Thomas’ Mount 
in a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain, and marched through 
the night to the beach at 
Madras. No staff officer met 
us, no surf boats were in readi- 
ness. At last a staff officer 
arrived, and from him we learnt 
that a message had been des- 
patched the previous evening 
to the Brigadier at the Mount 
telling him to put off our 
march, as the high surf would 
not permit of our embarking. 
We afterwards heard that he 
had gone to bed before the 
message arrived, and his ser- 
vants dare not wake him. 
Drenched to the skin, our men 
were put up in the banqueting 
hall in the park of the Gover- 
nor’s residence at Guindy, 
while the officers were taken in 
as guests at the club or else- 
where. Our baggage was on 
board ship, so we had an un- 
comfortable time for two or 
three days. 

When, a few days later, we 
started up country our men 
had no helmets: they cam- 
paigned all through the hot 
weather in forage-caps with 
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white cap-covers. Needless to 
say, the sun took its revenge ; 
and in one month, between 
mid-April and mid-May 1858, 
my battery lost 20 per cent of 
its officers and men from solar 
apoplexy, which at that time 
the medical officers knew only 
one method of treating — to 
place the sufferer at full 
length upon the floor and 
pour water upon his head 
and chest. Alas! what grue- 
some scenes I have watched in 
that terrible month at Banda! 

On Easter Eve the column 
of which my battery was a 
unit started to cross a bad 
ghdt (a hill pass). I happened 
to be on advanced guard that 
day, and we got over; but 
the transport behind broke 
down, the ghdt became en- 
cumbered with dead and dying 
animals and broken-down wag- 
gons. With the advanced 
guard had come the Chaplain 
of the Force, and on Easter 
morning he wished to ad- 
minister the Sacrament. He 
had with him a flask of 
sacramental wine; but there 
was no bread, only weevily 
ration biscuits as hard as 
stones. He asked if any of 
us had any biscuits. One 
officer produced from his hol- 
ster a few gingerbread nuts, 
and with fragments of these, 
“the best and purest wheat 
bread that could conveniently 
be gotten,” the chaplain ad- 
ministered the Sacrament; and 
never, I firmly believe, was 
it partaken of with greater 
reverence. 

In 1858 I was invalided 
home. It was the year of 
a magnificent comet, which 
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afforded a glorious sight each 
evening as we steamed through 
the Bay of Bengal. On arrival 
at Suez we drove in brakes to 
the rail-head in the desert, for 
not only was there no Suez 
Canal, but even the railway to 
Suez was not yet complete. 

Whitlock’s column, with 
which I served, was the for- 
tunate captor of the “ Banda 
and Kirwee” prize- money, 
which for many subsequent 
years formed the subject of 
debate in Parliament, and of 
a gigantic litigation, in which 
seventeen firms of solicitors 
and twenty-seven counsel were 
engaged. I joined the com- 
mittee which represented the 
actual captors. Its secretary 
and moving spirit was the Rev. 
Mr Kinloch, who had been 
chaplain to Whitlock’s force, 
and of whose legal ability our 
leading counsel, Sir Roundell 
Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns, 
formed a very high opinion. 
We claimed the whole amount. 
Others claimed to share on the 
doctrine of constructive cap- 
ture. The case was argued in 
the Admiralty Court before Dr 
Lushington, and we won. The 
law expenses, which all came 
out of the fund, were over 
£60,000; but the amount re- 
maining was sufficient to make 
every private’s share upwards 
of £70. 

After my return I had a 
spell of work as a subaltern of 
the depot brigade at Woolwich. 
During this time was made my 
first contribution to literature, 
in some verses sent to ‘ Punch.’ 
In 1859 I received a very 
pleasant invitation to a shoot 
for the 1st September, my 
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twenty-second birthday, but 
could not obtain leave, and 
vented my feelings in the form 
of a parody on Tennyson’s 
“May Queen,” which appeared 
in the number of September 
17, with an illustration that 
the proprietors of ‘Punch’ 
kindly inform me was drawn 
by Captain H. R. Howard. 

In 1860 I was called upon 
to make a serious decision. 
The adjutant of the brigade 
was, like myself, a cricketer, 
and finding that it was im- 
possible to combine as much 
of that game as he wanted 
with his military duties, decided 
to resign his appointment. 
The post was offered to me 
on the condition that I would 
give up cricket matches, and 
I accepted it on those con- 
ditions, thus electing for work 
in preference to play. For 
two years and more I had 
very hard work in this post, 
and very little spare time. 

In 1862 I was appointed 
lieutenant of a company of 
gentlemen cadets at the 
Royal Military Academy, when 
cricket, rackets, and billiards 
again took up much of my 
spare time; but I found means 
to read and study my own 
special branch (artillery), and 
to learn something of the arts 
of military administration, of 
strategy and of tactics, on 
which subjects there were but 
few English books available. 

In 1864, while holding this 
post, I was offered and accepted 
the appointment of Assistant- 
Instructor in Artillery at the 
same institution. 

Not long afterwards I had 
@ curious experience, and hap- 
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pily a rare one, in that in an 
English court of justice I saw 
an innocent man sentenced to 
death. <A relative of mine, 
who was a Middlesex magis- 
trate, had got an order for us 
to see the prison of Newgate. 
After going over the prison 
and seeing the condemned 
cells, the pinioning-room, the 
scaffold, and the “ Birdcage 
Walk,” that narrow passage 
under whose uneven flags are 
buried in quicklime the bodies 
of the executed murderers, 
under their initials carved on 
the stone wall, we said that 
we had only to see a man 
sentenced to death to com- 
plete the dreadful tale. The 
warder told us he thought we 
could do so if we went to the 
adjoining Old Bailey, where 
the Saffron Hill murder case 
was being tried. We went 
there, sent in our cards, and 
were given seats on the bench. 
The trial was near its end: we 
only heard, as far as I remem- 
ber, one or two witnesses for 
the defence, the reply of the 
counsel for the prosecution, 
and the summing up of the 
judge. 

The story of the case was 
shortly this. There had been a 
row in a public-house between 
some Italians and some Eng- 
lishmen. The gas had been 
turned off, and when it was 
again lighted an Englishman 
was found stabbed to death. 
The police arrested an Italian 
named Polioni or Pelizzoni,! a 
workman for the well-known 
firm of opticians, Negretti & 
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Zambra ; and it was his trial at 
which we were present. 

The summing-up of the judge 
seemed to me eminently im- 
partial, and he left the verdict 
entirely to the jury. The jury 
retired, and the prisoner, a 
small frail man, was taken out 
of court. During the absence 
of the jury darkness came on, 
and a few lights were lighted 
in the court. Presently, after 
an interval that seemed end- 
less, the jury returned, and the 
prisoner was brought back into 
the dock. I believe there was 
not a soul in court who did not 
at that moment pray that the 
prisoner might be acquitted. 
But, in answer to the question 
put to the jury, the foreman’s 
reply was “Guilty.” The pris- 
oner turned pale as death, 
tottered, and fell back into the 
arms of the two warders at his 
side. Asked by the judge if he 
had anything to say why sent- 
ence should not be passed, he 
was completely unable to speak. 
Then Baron Martin put on the 
black cap and passed sentence 
of death. 

How often has that scene 
come back to my memory! 
The dim light, the hush of ex- 
pectation, the sigh that went 
through the audience as the 
jury pronounced the fateful 
verdict, the aspect of that 
wretched man, the judge's 
voice, broken by emotion as 
he pronounced the awful sent- 
ence, which ended with the 
words, “And may God have 
mercy on your soul!” 

We could not speak. We 





1 He was tried as Polioni, but in his evidence on Gregorio’s trial swore that 


his name was Serafino Pelizzoni. 
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left the court in silence, and in 


silence we drove home. The 
sequel of the story is interest- 
ing. A few days later Signor 
Negretti received a letter telling 
him that Polioni was innocent, 
and that the Englishman had 
been killed by another man 
named Gregorio Mogni, a 
cousin of the prisoner, who 
had fled to Birmingham, where 
he was working. Negretti 
went to Birmingham, found 
Gregorio, and told him what 
had happened. Gregorio said 
that he could not allow Polioni 
to be hanged for the crime he 
had committed, and returning 
with Signor Negretti to Lon- 
don, gave himself up. Polioni 
was respited, and Gregorio was 
placed on his trial. The Grand 
Jury, doubtless feeling that they 
could not help to hang a man 
who had given himself up to 
save his comrade’s life, found a 
true bill, not for murder, but 
for manslaughter. He was con- 
victed, but recommended to 
mercy by the jury, and was 
sentenced to a term of penal 
servitude. Then Polioni received 
a free pardon for a crime which 
he had never committed. A 
subscription was raised to send 
him back to Italy, where he 
was at once arrested for having 
evaded the conscription, but 
petitions were presented to the 
Italian Government, and he was 
soon released. 

In my new appointment I 
had a good deal of time at my 
own disposal, as the hours of 
teaching were limited: there 
were at least two days in each 
week free from the duties of 
the class-room, and there were 
vacations at Easter, in summer, 
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and at Christmas. This time 
I was anxious to employ more 
profitably than in mere amuse- 
ment, and Colonel (afterwards 
General) Lefroy, Director of the 
Advanced Class for Artillery 
Officers at Woolwich, suggested 
to me to make a study of the 
early history of our arm, and 
write some papers for the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Artillery 
Institution. It soon became 
evident that if I was to write 
anything original my researches 
must be carried beyond such 
material as could be found in 
any of the military libraries of 
Woolwich and London. 

The first author with whom 
these studies brought me into 
contact was Mr John Hewitt, 
the author of ‘ Ancient Armour 
and Weapons in Europe,’ an 
interesting personality. Tall 
and gaunt, dressed in black 
and wearing a high black stock, 
he looked a relic of a past age. 
He was a bachelor, and lived 
in lodgings at Woolwich sur- 
rounded by books almost en- 
tirely bearing upon the one 
subject of interest to him. For 
years he had been employed in 
the Tower of London, and had 
compiled the official catalogue 
of the Tower Armouries. He 
helped me with many refer- 
ences to MSS. and printed 
works bearing on my subject, 
and gave me much useful aid 
and counsel, especially impress- 
ing upon me that no one en- 
gaged in antiquarian research 
should ever accept a quotation 
or a statement at second-hand, 
if it were possible to refer to 
the original authority. 

My next step was to obtain 
a reading ticket for the British 
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Museum, where for many 
months all my spare time was 
spent in the Reading - room 
studying medizval chronicles, 
or in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment verifying references, and 
later making drawings from 
illuminated fifteenth century 
MSS. And here may be 
given one example of the 
importance of Mr Hewitt’s doc- 
trine of verification. Search- 
ing for information as to 
the use of cannon in the 
fourteenth century, I found a 
statement in Sharon Turner’s 
‘History of England during the 
Middle Ages’ that an account 
of the expenditure of the Ord- 
nance Office in the Tower 
during the reign of Edward 
III. showed “a maker of gun 
stones and two gun founders.” 
Turner gave as his authority 
‘Bree’s Cursory Sketch.’ This 
latter gave as its authority 
Harleian MSS. 5166. Procur- 
ing this MS., I found at once 
it was not fourteenth century 
writing. The Museum authori- 
ties pronounced it to be of the 
seventeenth century, and the 
details to be not of the house- 
hold of Edward III., but of that 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The keeper of the MSS., Mr 
Bond, to whom I had obtained 
a letter of recommendation, 
introduced me to Mr (now Sir 
Richard) Holmes, then an as- 
sistant in the MSS. Depart- 
ment. His help, which was 
freely and cordially given, was 
invaluable to me, as he knew 
the medieval MSS. so well 
that he spared me unnecessary 
search, and found for me at 
once those which would be of 
use tome, A friendship sprang 
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up between us which, though 
we have not seen each other 
for many years, still, I hope, 
exists on his part, as it does 
on mine. 

Holmes, while at the Museum, 
occupied some of his spare 
time in designing stained-glass 
windows. In 1868 he accom- 
panied Lord Napier to Abys- 
sinia as archeologist to the 
expedition, and sent me a co 
of an etching of the head of 
King Theodore taken after 
death. In 1870 he became Her 
Majesty’s Librarian at Windsor 
Castle, where he found himself 
in thoroughly congenial sur- 
roundings. 

In the Museum I also made 
the acquaintance of that great 
artist, Mr Burne-Jones, who 
was drawing in the MSS. De- 
partment. He was in those 
days a very picturesque figure, 

Another assistant in the 
MSS. Department was a Mr 
Ward. Wanting to verify a 
reference to a manuscript in 
Swedish, I applied to Holmes, 
who introduced me to Ward. 
When the latter had kindly 
translated the passage to me, 
I asked him how he eame to 
learn Swedish. He said: “Oh! 
I learnt Swedish and Nor- 
wegian and Danish in order 
to learn Icelandic.” 

I cannot too strongly ex- 
press my sense of the kindness 
shown to me by the Museum 
officials. The MSS. Depart- 
ment was a delightfully quiet 
retreat; and every possible 
facility was given to me, with 
the result that before ceasing 
work there, I had not only a 
copious sheaf of notes, but a 
goodly collection of drawings 
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of bombards from fifteenth 
century manuscripts. 

I paid a few visits to the 
Public Records Office, where 
Mr Joseph Burtt very kindly 
took me in hand. But search 
made in fourteenth century 
records, with the help of an 
expert, failed to produce any 
information of value. This was 
also the case with the Bodleian 
Library, my visit to which 
during my summer vacation in 
1865 only resulted in a delight- 
ful summer holiday and an 
amusing incident. Great kind- 
ness was shown me by Dr Jelf, 
the Dean of Christ Church, and 
Mr Sydney Owen, Reader in 
Indian Law and History in 
the University, whose brother, 
Colonel C. H. Owen, was then 
Professor of Artillery, and my 
immediate chief at Woolwich. 
One cannot imagine a more 
pleasant place for a quiet 
summer holiday than Oxford 
then was in the long vacation. 
The river, almost free from 
boats, and in those days there 
were neither steam nor electric 
launches, was deliciously peace- 
ful. Still more peaceful the 
college gardens, in their sum- 
mer glory. 

To return to the Bodleian. 
I had an introduction from Mr 
Bond, of the British Museum, 
to Mr Coxe, the keeper of the 
Bodleian. This I duly pre- 
sented. Mr Coxe said, ‘“‘The 
man to help you is Payne- 
Smith.” He introduced me 
to Dr Payne-Smith (afterwards 
Regius Professor of Divinity), 
saying that I wanted to see 
any drawings of a cannon 
which they might have in 
fourteenth or fifteenth century 
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MSS. Dr Payne-Smith turned 
to me and asked: “ What is it 
you want to ascertain? Is it 
any point connected with the 
dress?” The ecclesiastical mind 
had leaped to the human canon 
of the Church. 

In 1865 I produced a first, 
and in the following year a 
second, paper on “ Ancient Can- 
non in Europe.” In these two 
papers I gave the result of my 
researches down to the year 
1400 A.D., and ended the second 
paper by saying that thus far 
we had to trust to verbal de- 
scription alone, but that in the 
next paper we should enter on 
a period when we should have 
the varieties of form and 
material portrayed by the 
artists of the fifteenth century. 
Alas! I entrusted my precious 
sketches to a gentleman who 
undertook to draw them on 
wood with a view to their 
being engraved. A fire took 
place at his rooms, and the 
whole outcome of my long 
labours was destroyed. I had 
neither time nor heart to com- 
mence over again, and I aban- 
doned the subject. 

It was perhaps as,well that it 
was so, for nothing is more 
fascinating than antiquarian 
research, and it is all-absorbing. 
I had thrown myself into the 
work, had become a member of 
the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute, and joined its Council. I 
had become a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and 
before that learned body had 
read a'paper maintaining that 
the teleria so constantly men- 
tioned in fourteenth century 
registers and inventories in con- 
nection with cannon were the 
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beds or supports in which the 
guns were placed, and not, 
as had been previously held, 
handles or trails for the carri- 
ages. Under other circum- 
stances, I should probably have 
spent all my energies in the 
details of archxology; but the 
crushing blow of the loss of my 
drawings became my salvation. 
At the same time, I have never 
regretted the time thus spent, 
for it taught me the importance 
of getting to the root of any 
subject of study and the value 
of precision and accuracy. 

I owe to this connection with 
the Archeological Institute one 
of my most pleasant memories, 
—a fine summer week spent in 
visiting the chief objects of 
archeological interest in Lon- 
don, under the guidance of the 
best authorities. Among other 
places we visited the Tower of 
London, where in the chapel 
Mr Clarke, the greatest author- 
ity on medizeval castles, read us 
a@ paper on the history and 
architecture of the Tower; and 
Westminster Abbey, where in 
the chapter-house Sir Gilbert 
Scott read us a paper on the 
architecture, and Dean Stanley 
4 paper on the history, of the 

Years afterwards, on the 
invitation of a friend, I visited 
Westminster Abbey with a 
party from a working-man’s 
club in Soho, when we were 
shown round by Canon Farrar. 
After the Canon had talked to 
us about Major André, whose 
monument is in the south aisle, 
a little tailor, who was one of 
the party, whispered to me, 
“The worthy Dean is very in- 
teresting, but not very correct 
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in his ’istory.” Later we had 
tea in the hall of Westminster 
School, and my friend said a 
few nice words of thanks to 
Canon Farrar. Up jumped the 
little tailor and said, “I ’ad ’oped 
to ’ave ’ad the pleasure of pro- 
posing the ’ealth of the worthy 
Dean myself; in fact, when 
Colonel began I felt quite 
nonchalant ” ! 

While I was engaged on these 
archeological papers, which 
brought no grist to the mill, I 
was asked by Colonel Lefroy if 
I should care to contribute the 
military articles to a new edi- 
tion of Brande’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Literature, Science, and Art,’ 
about to be published by Messrs 
Longmans, Green, & Co, I 
undertook this work, and thus 
made the acquaintance of the 
Rev. George W. Cox, the editor 
of the Dictionary, and of Mr 
William Longman, the publisher. 
Mr Cox, who had retired from 
the cure of souls, and kept a 
preparatory school for Sand- 
hurst at Farnborough, was a 
profound scholar, and author of 
@ well-known book on Aryan 
mythology and several im- 
portant historical works. He 
was a kindly and sympathetic 
editor. An ex-scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was 
strongly opposed to the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley’s appointment 
to the Professorship of Modern 
History at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, as Mr Kingsley well 
knew. One day I was visiting 
Mr Cox at Farnborough, and 
told him I was going the next 
day to visit Mr Kingsley. He 
said that Kingsley was 4 
charming personality, and the 
author of some clever novels, 
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but that his appointment to be 
Professor of Modern History 
was an iniquity. On the fol- 
lowing day I told Kingsley I 
had been visiting Mr Cox. All 
he said was, “Cox is a scholar 
and a gentleman.” 

My introduction to Mr 
William Longman led, in- 
directly, to my undertaking 
more literary work. He was 
at this time engaged in writing 
‘The History of the Life and 
Times of Edward III.,’ a period 
to which my archeological 
studies had been largely 
directed, and this gave him 
an interest in me. He intro- 
duced me to Mr Walford, the 
editor of ‘The Gentleman’s 


Magazine,’ who published an 
article of mine on ‘“ Medizxval 
Armour,” and he asked me to 
meet at dinner, at his house in 
Hyde Park Square, Mr Reeve, 


the editor of ‘The Edinburgh 
Review,’ with a view to my 
contributing an article to that 
famous periodical; but Reeve 
utterly declined to take any 
interest in my archeological 
studies, and asked what on 
earth was the use of them,— 
a question which I could not 
answer. 

At Mr Longman’s request I 
edited a treatise on ‘ Drill and 
Manceuvres of Cavalry, com- 
bined with Horse Artillery,’ by 
Major - General Michael W. 
Smith, who was commanding 
a division in India. It was a 
wonderful book, full of elabor- 
ate mathematical calculations 
as to pace and formations, 
some of which were worked 
out like problems in Euclid, 
while in others there were trig- 
onometrical formule two full 
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printed lines in length. It 
was published in 1865, little 
more than ten years after the 
cavalry charge of Balaklava, 
in which certainly neither 
algebra nor trigonometry had 
played any part; nor, indeed, 
does it appear that they have 
consciously been applied by any 
commander in any subsequent 
cavalry action. But the main 
principles were sound, and have 
since been adopted — greater 
simplicity and less complica- 
tion in drill, the abolition of 
the law of pivots, and the 
removal of the rear rank to 
such a distance that it could 
neither impede the action nor 
become involved in the disorder 
of the front rank. 

Mr Longman also introduced 
me to Mr J. A. Froude, editor 
of ‘Fraser’s Magazine.” My 
first article in that magazine 
appeared in 1866, a review of 
an American work on the 
Operations against Charleston. 
From a perusal of that article 
I arrive at the conclusion that 
we have without doubt become 
more humane in our methods of 
war in the last forty-five years. 
From a correspondence between 
himself and General Beaure- 
gard, published by General 
Gillmore, the author of the 
work in question, it is clearly 
established that, in a letter 
written from his headquarters, 
five and a half miles distant from 
Charleston, General Gillmore 
only gave four hours’ notice of 
his intention to bombard the 
city, and that he opened fire upon 
it at half-past one in the night. 
General Gillmore says that “no 
military results of great value 
were expected from this firing. 
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As an experience with heavy 

. .. the results were not 
only highly interesting and 
novel, but very instructive.” 
It is doubtful if a more cynical 
paragraph was ever penned ; 
and it is difficult not to agree 
with General Beauregard that 
the bombardment was “an act 
of inexcusable barbarity.” 

In December 1866 I pub- 
lished in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ 
the first of a series of five 
articles on Military Reform, the 
last of which appeared in August 
1867. Looking over these 
articles by the light of forty 
years’ subsequent experience, 
it is a pleasant surprise to find 
how few opinions expressed in 
them I have seen any occasion 
to alter, and how many of the 
reforms advocated have since 
been introduced. Of only one 
of these will I now speak. I 
pointed out more than forty 
years ago the necessity of unity 
of military administration, and 
the injury inflicted on the public 
service by the dual administra- 
tion of the Secretary of State 
and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and said: “It remains only to 
go forward in the direction in 
which we have advanced, but 
where by halting half-way we 
have spoilt all. When we have 
the whole control of the army 
vested in one responsible Min- 
ister, then, if Parliament does 
its duty, the army will be 
properly governed.” I advo- 
cated the appointment of a 
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Chief of the Staff. Twenty- 
one years later, before Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Select 
Committee on the Army Est- 
imates, and again when Lord 
Salisbury’s Government ap- 
pointed me a member of Lord 
Hartington’s Royal Commis- 
sion on Naval and Military 
Administration, I still advo- 
cated the same reform. The 
Royal Commission made a 
recommendation to this effect 
in their report, which was 
published in 1889. But it 
was not till fifteen years later 
(1904), when I was within a 
few days of my retirement 
from the active list, that, on 
the report of Lord Esher’s 
Committee, the report of Lord 
Hartington’s Commission was 
given effect to by the abolition 
of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief and the appointment 
of a Chief of the General 
Staff. 

On October 15, 1866, when 
he had seen the MS. of my 
first paper, Mr Froude wrote 
to me— 


“Your article is good and strong, 
and promises even better behind it. 
I do not wish in any way to inter- 
fere with you. You can develop 
your subject best in your own way, 
and I have only to ask you how much 
space you are likely to ask. I cannot 
begin with you till December. If, 
therefore, you like to go on and 
enlarge your present article to double 
its size you can do so.” 


On November 27 he wrote— 





1 In the course of my remarks in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ on the absurdity of the 
double government, I quoted the following order of April 1867: ‘‘ The Secretary 
of State for War, with the concurrence of his Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding in Chief, has directed that the pockets of the overalls and trousers 
be placed at the corners of the seam at the top instead of at the side.” 
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“Let me press upon you in the 
matter of style—condensation. The 
sailor's rule for grog—three-fourths 
spirit and all the water you add 
spoils it, applies pre-eminently to 
writing on practical questions.” 


Again, on January 3, 1867— 


“May I suggest that you should 
try a little more condensation. In 
writing, as in speaking, the fewer the 
words in which a thought is ex- 

ressed the deeper it penetrates. 
Fou are apt to hover about your 
point before you settle upon it. You 
will gain in force if you can manage 
to go direct towards it. Nor would 
I be afraid of plain speaking.” 


On January 22, before he 
had seen my second paper, he 
wrote— 

“Your articles will be effective 


exactly as you can make them shorter 
and more vicious.” 


On March 14, after the ap- 
pearance of the second article, 
he wrote— 


“You will have seen from the tone 
of the debate, and from the languor 
of public interest on a question of 
moment so intense, that the lash must 
be laid on with the double thong if it 
is to receive the slightest attention.” 


On March 25 he wrote say- 
ing that he was on the point 
of leaving England for four 
or five months, and that the 
Magazine would be managed 
for him in his absence by the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. This 
was when he was going to 
Ireland to complete his famous 
work, ‘The English in Ireland.’ 
He said that he would speak 
to Mr Kingsley about my 
papers, and if Mr Kingsley 
wished to have all the space 
at his own disposal for other 
purposes, he would propose 
that I should finish the series 
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at leisure after his return at 
the end of summer. ‘The letter 
ended thus— 


“T fear no good is to be looked 
for this session, and I am disheart- 
ened about the results to be ex- 
pected from Reform. The present 
‘situation, I fear, will end in an 
arrangement between the leaders of 
parties which will leave things sub- 
stantially just as they are. Idle- 
ness, ignorance, routine, and the 
convenience of the great families 
will continue absolute till the Devil 
comes in the shape of a sharp 
war—and then woe betide them 
and us.” 


I have always been grateful 
to Mr Froude for his criticism. 
I saw him from time to time 
in his study at 5 Onslow Gar- 
dens, where he was always 
courteous and interesting; but 
I never got within his outer 
shell of reserve, and his letters 
to me never had a warmer 
ending than the official “ Yours 
faithfully.” Eight years after- 
wards, in 1875, we met in 
Natal, where he had come as 
an emissary from Lord Car- 
narvon, to endeavour to pro- 
mote South African Confeder- 
ation. There my friend Colonel 
(now Sir William) Butler got 
more into his confidence and 
intimacy in a day than I had 
done in six months, but in the 
woes of Ireland they had a 
subject of deep commen in- 
terest to both. 

Early in April I heard from 
Charles Kingsley, bidding me 
to go on with the papers on 
Military Reform, and saying 
he was much pleased with the 
last. He wished me to take 
up the question of reform of 
the Military College at Sand- 
hurst, in which he was much 
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interested, and on which he 
wrote to me at some length. 
In a letter of July 12 he 
wrote— 


“You will do very little good, I 
warn you, because beside the Mili- 
tary party which will wish to keep 
things as they are, the whole of 
the dissenting Radical party will 
be opposed to any real reform of 
the army. They are glad enough to 
revile its faults, but would be sorry 
to see them amended, lest it should 
become — and popular. More- 
over, you will not mend Sandhurst 
till you mend the education given 
at schools. Sandhurst lads’ time is 
taken up there in learning what 
they me A to have learnt at school. 
What Sandhurst wants is discipline 
and public spirit. The former can 
be got. The latter not till a great 
war, which will make the officer 
again necessary and valuable in the 
eyes of the people.” 


By this time a friendship 
had been established between 
us, and this last letter ended 
with the friendly “ Yours ever,” 
which from a big editor does 
so much more to get the best 
out of a contributor than the 
cold “Yours faithfully” of 
Froude. I visited him at 
Eversley, and have a most 
happy recollection of a blazing 
hot July or August afternoon, 
when we lay together on the 
dry crisp moss on the moor 
and talked of all things in 
heaven and earth. I was 
young—not quite thirty—full 
of energy and desire to reform 
the world, and of despair at 
the dead weight of apathy and 
official obstruction, and got up 
from our talk a happier man. 
Throughout all Kingsley’s con- 
versation there ran a cheerful 
vein of optimism, the optimism 
of the man who wrote “ Blow, 
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blow, thou strong North-easter,” 
And he infected me with his 
belief that “it will all come 
right in the end.” As we 
walked home we met, leaning 
on a gate, a disreputable-look- 
ing old man. Kingsley talked 
kindly to him, and gave him 
a shilling. Then he told me 
the man was a poacher and 
ne’er-do-weel, but he said, “It 
will all come right in the end 
for him too.” 

This was just before he 
started for the West Indies, 
the visit that had been his 
dream for years, and which he 
was “at last” to enjoy, and 
commemorate in the book of 
that name. He was like a 
boy anticipating a delightful 
holiday. 

In 1870, when I was working 
for the Red Cross during the 
Franco-German War, he wrote 
to me introducing some ladies 
who were on their way out to 
work for our society, and spoke 
of “you noble fellows of the 
Red Cross, whom I wish I 
were among, but it cannot 
be.” After his death Mrs 
Kingsley wrote asking me if I 
would send her any letters of 
his in my possession, for pub- 
lication. She said— 


“My memory takes me back to a 
day on our mount at Eversley with 
you and him and a long and earnest 
conversation about the army and 
other things. I want to represent 
by his own words every phase of his 
mind. He loved your profession 
deeply, but owing to so many of his 
correspondents being unknown to us, 
or if they were known, by the very 
circumstances of their life obliged to 
move about from place to place, and 
probably, therefore, not preserving 
any letters, I have very few letters 
to officers, the very people he most 
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loved to work for and associate with. 
He has fought his fight and earned 
his rest, though rest ¢here implies prob- 
ably nobler and greater work.” 


With the series of articles on 
Army Reform my connection 
with ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ ended. 
I went to Paris for the French 
Exhibition in the summer of 
1867, and visited a good many 
theatres. On my return I 
sent Mr Froude a paper on 
the French Stage, about which 
there was at that time much 
correspondence in the English 
papers, to the effect that the 
chief attraction of the French 
theatres was the indelicacy of 
the plays acted there. The 
object of my paper was to con- 
tradict this theory, and to show 
that it was the strength of the 
plot, the wit of the dialogue, 
and the quality of the acting 
that attracted French aud- 
iences, and that a play which 
depended only on its indelicacy 
would never succeed. To prove 
this I had sketched lightly the 
plot of one such play, which 
was a failure, contrasting it 
with other plays free from in- 
delicacy, which were highly 
successful. Mr Froude sent 
me back the paper, writing, 
“T have read your paper on 
the French theatres, and I am 
sorry to say I cannot accept it. 
If such plays ought not to be 
acted, they ought not to be 
written about. The objection 
to one is an objection to the 
other, and the same in kind if 
less in degree.” I felt snubbed, 
and I wrote to Mr Froude no 
more. The paper in a different 
form was subsequently pub- 
lished elsewhere, but this will 
be told later on. 


In the autumn of 1867 Mr 
Anthony Trollope started ‘St 
Paul’s Magazine,’ and I offered 
him a paper on “The Military 
Armaments of the Five Great 
Powers,” which appeared in 
one of his earliest numbers, 
followed shortly afterwards by 
a paper on “Parliament and 
Army Reform,” and other arti- 
cles. There is not much of 
interest in the few letters from 
Mr Trollope which I possess, 
In one of them he writes, “ Do 
not be too severe on Govern- 
ments. Having known some- 
thing of Government work for 
very many years, my conviction 
is that as a rule our public men 
do their work as well as their 
very peculiar circumstances in 
subjection to a representative 
government allow them to do. 
Ido not think our public men 
are niggards, or are disposed to 
be mean by disposition.” 

At the end of February or 
beginning of March 1868 I 
paid him a week-end visit at 
Waltham Cross. Mrs Trollope, 
whose beautiful feet made a 
great impression on me, was 
there, and the only other guest 
was Mr John Blackwood, the 
publisher and editor of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ with whom 
in after years I formed a very 
pleasant friendship. I am not 
sure whether Mr Trollope was 
at that time still in the service 
of the Post Office, but I remem- 
ber his telling me that he had 
decided not to leave the public 
service till he had made from 
his writing and invested suffi- 
cient capital to give him an 
income equal to what he would 
lose by retiring from the public 
service. He was a great smoker. 
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One wall of his library where 
he worked was entirely hidden 
by small cupboards or bins, 
each with a separate glass 
door, and fitted with cigars, 
stacked across each other 
“headers and stretchers” like 
timber, so as to allow free 
circulation of air. On wet 
days the doors were all kept 
closed, in dry weather they 
were open. He told me that 
each year he got a large con- 
signment of cigars from Ha- 
vana. There was a pointed 
stud stuck into the wood above 
the door of the bin in use, and 
as soon as this bin was empty 
the stud was moved to the next 
bin, and the empty one was 
filled from the latest chest. 
This had gone on for years, 
the cigars longest in stock 
being always those smoked. 

He had a long thick beard, 
which it was difficult to keep 
one’s eyes off, as it had a singu- 
lar attraction for fragments of 
cigar-ash. 

He told me that he began to 
write at five o’clock every morn- 
ing, and wrote a certain number 
of hours till it was time to 
dress for breakfast, never 
touching his literary work after 
breakfast. I remember telling 
him that I always worked at 
night, and his saying, “ Well, I 
give the freshest hours of the 
day to my work; you give the 
fag end of the day to yours.” 
I have often thought over this, 
but my experience has always 
been that the early morning is 
the best time for study and 
taking in ideas, night the best 
time for giving out thoughts. 

I said that I envied him the 
gift of imagination, which en- 
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abled him to create characters, 
He said, “Imagination! m 

dear fellow, not a bit of it; it is 
cobbler’s wax.” Seeing that I 
was rather puzzled, he said that 
the secret of success was to put 
a lump of cobbler’s wax on 
your chair and sit on and write 
till you had succeeded. He told 
me he had written for years 
before he got paid. 

My paper on Parliament 
and Army Reform in ‘St Paul’s 
Magazine’ brought me into 
touch with Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan and his son, now the 
Right Hon. Sir G. O. Tre- 
velyan. The latter wrote to 
Trollope that he and his father 
were so much interested in the 
paper that he took the liberty 
of asking the name of the 
writer. The letter lies before 
me, endorsed “Is there any 
objection to ‘ giving you up’ to 
Competition wallah and father? 
—Anthony Trollope.” 

I had taken up a very strong 
line in favour of the abolition 
of purchase in the army, for 
which Mr Trevelyan had moved 
a resolution in the House of 
Commons that had been de- 
feated in May 1868, and I was 
very glad to make the ac- 
quaintance of the two men 
who were doing more than 
any other to bring about 
that most important reform,— 
the father by his writings, 
the son by his determined at- 
titude in Parliament. Sir 
Charles was also advocating a 
number of other reforms with 
which I was in sympathy. He 
urged promotion in the higher 
ranks by selection instead of by 
seniority tempered by rejection 
for want of money,—a reform 
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that was impossible while the 
purchase system endured. He 
pressed for the employment of 
time-expired soldiers in civil 
situations. In one of his 
letters to me he says, “I 
have long been of opinion that 
this ought to be done, but it 
is only lately, since I have ap- 
lied my mind more closely 
to the point, that I have per- 
ceived what a power there is in 
it, It is a highly just idea, 
and is likely to be extremely 
popular and to exercise a great 
influence over the whole ques- 
tion of army reform.” He was 
also greatly interested in the 
improvement of the education 
of officers, a subject that occu- 
pied much of my attention. 
When Mr Cardwell brought 
in his bill for abolition of pur- 
chase in 1871, it was opposed 
in Parliament by two of my 
greatest friends, Colonel Loyd- 


Lindsay and Colonel the Hon. 
Augustus Anson, men who 
were in sympathy with me on 
almost every other military 
question. Loyd-Lindsay lived 
to recognise the value of the 
measure, which, as Lady Wan- 
tage says in her Memoir, 
cleared the ground for those 
further measures of reform 
which marked Mr Cardwell’s 
tenure of office, and inaugur- 
ated a new era in our army 
organisation. I do not know 
whether Anson ever changed 
his views on this question, but 
our friendship continued a close 
one till his death. 

I don’t remember exactly 
how long I wrote for ‘St 
Paul’s Magazine,’ but I find 
letters up to November 1869, 
the last asking me for a paper 
on Military Education for the 
number of February 1870. 


(To be continued.) 
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A HIGHLAND SCHOOL SIXTY YEARS SINCE, 


BY THE WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


By tradition my knowledge 
of Glenalmond goes back to 
1847—“ Sixty years since,” as 
Sir Walter might have said. 
Two brothers of mine, older 
than me, were in that little com- 
pany of fourteen boys who on 
May 4, 1847, drove from Perth 
to Glenalmond, the first settlers 
in what then was a region as 
desolate as Labrador. They 
were shy of each other at first, 
and ceremonious, even to the 
extent of calling a little lord, 
one of the company, by his 
title. Next day they called 
him Spooney, a name which 
implied no contempt or even 
disparagement, but friendli- 
ness, a8 almost all nicknames 
do. Jupiter and Juno, Rufus 
and Pudding, Paddy and Fatty 
were of the party, I think, but 
only the Warden could correct 
me if [am wrong. The owners 
of these names were certainly 
at Glenalmond in the very 
earliest years of its existence 
as a school. From the begin- 
ning it was a very happy place: 
how could it have been any- 
thing else?—how can it ever 
be? The river, the hills, the 
moors—the liberty, the variety 
of amusements, the freedom 
from the stern discipline of 
cricket and football, also from 
any very arduous mental 


fatigue—made it a boy’s para- 
dise, happier, I believe, even 
than the famous school Win- 
chester, of which it was a 
colony planted in the north— 





a propugnaculum ecclesie sent 
there by Gladstone and Mr 
Hope Scott—a propugnaculum 
also of the English public school 
system. 

The colonists—like the Tro- 
jans of the Aneid—carried with 
them names and traditions of 
which I can recollect only 
Olivers Battery—standing up 
—Long-half and Short-half— 
repetition, sweat, &c. 

The leader of the colony was 
Charles Wordsworth. He was 
a great scholar, a fine and 
stately gentleman; he had 
played cricket and rowed for 
his university, against Cam- 
bridge, and was an admirable 
skater. Such a man was 
naturally regarded by the boys 
with much pride, and even 
greater awe, for he was 
perhaps too dignified and 
stern—hence he was called 
“Grumphy,” from a_ habit 
which he had of coughing 
slightly before admonishing or 
punishing. 

The writer well remembers 
being taken on a winter even- 
ing in 1853 by one of his 
brothers to the Warden’s study 
to be examined in elementary 
Greek grammar; how he—not 
the Warden—nearly “dropped 
down dead,” as Sidney Smith 
recommends curates to do in 
their first interview with 4 
bishop. My diffidence, certainly 
not my knowledge, must have 
helped me, for I passed, and 
was immediately taken to the 
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manciple’s room to be measured 
fora gown. Gowns were worn 
by the boys from 1847-1854, 
when Dr Hannah abolished a 
garment which had few advan- 
tages, and those not of the 
kind contemplated or desired 
by the inventor: they were 
ugly and heavy, but they were 
admirable receptacles for game- 
birds’ eggs and other unlaw- 
ful things; pistols sometimes, 
though not often, for the pos- 
session of pistols was a capital 
offence. The gowns were warm, 
at any rate, and could be tucked 
up round your waist. Probably 
they were designed, like the 
convict’s dress at Dartmoor, 
for purposes of identification— 
not that we were criminals, 
though unquestionably poach- 
ers — sportsmen — naturalists 
—some of us all these at once, 

Dr Wordsworth brought 
with him several young Win- 
chester and Oxford men as 
masters. Mr Witherby (“Old 
John”) is always affectionately 
remembered by O.G.’s who were 
at the school between 47 and 
10. He is still alive, an old 
man, who knows more than 
anybody else about the early 
history of the school. He was 
much beloved, for he was very 
kindly and good-natured, per- 
haps too much so, to the boys 
in his class (we did not use 
the word form); being a good 
scholar, he was impatient of 
slow and blundering attempts 
to translate Virgil, and any 
sensible boy soon learnt how to 
give Old John his head, and let 
him translate. 

Mr C. B. Mount, who is still 
alive, and lives in Oxford, a 
friend and neighbour of the 





writer, was not to be out- 
manceuvred in this way, and 
you had either to know your 
work fairly well or to write out 
“lines”—50 or 100 from “As 
in praesenti”—as an “imposi- 
tion.” Punishments of this 
kind were unwise and mis- 
chievous — they were every- 
thing that punishments ought 
not to be; they were not 
deterrent, for ingenious and 
fascinatingly dangerous  ex- 
pedients, which may still be 
known at Glenalmond, and 
which I will neither reveal nor 
defend, considerably abridged 
the labour of writing out the 
amount required. Nor did a 
‘‘pos” meet another object or 
end of punishment. It did not 
reform or improve the criminal, 
either morally or intellectually. 
You learnt nothing by writing 
out irregular perfects of very 
irregular verbs, a process which 
confirmed you in your hatred 
of grammatical anomalies, and 
even of the classical languages, 
supposed to be taught in this 
way. I have no doubt that 
now the punishments at Glen- 
almond deter and amend, and 
are even welcomed as rational 
and wholesome. 

Both Mr Witherby and Mr 
Mount were Wykehamists, and, 
if I may be allowed to say 
it, admirably represented the 
Winchester traditions. 

Nor can I omit the name of 
“Cockey Taylor,” who looked 
after our music and the sing- 
ing in chapel: he was one of 
the quaintest of men, very 
shrewd and grimly humorous, 
a good cricketer of the most 
exasperating kind, with a de- 
fence like a stone wall, and a 
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useful wicket-keeper and coun- 
sellor generally. 

The Bishop of Bristol was 
our oricket hero. He came to 
us from Cambridge in 1857. 
He may perhaps read these 
reminiscences, so I must be 
careful, For a man who had 
been taught to bat by Julius 
Cesar (by the small boys 
vaguely identified with a 
Roman general of that name), 
and had learnt from that great 
cricketer how to hit to square- 
leg, we could feel nothing but 
reverence and admiration. His 
singularly handsome face and 
figure; his strength of char- 
acter tempered by kindness,— 
beys are extraordinarily geod 
judges of masters, and like both 
strength and kindness,—made 
him a hero. If he ever reads 
this he will forgive me this 
impertinence of praise. 

Last, but not least, among 
the masters of my time came 
Bishop Barry, who was sub- 
warden till 1854. Here again 
I must be careful, and not 
speak the whole truth about 
him. He came from Cam- 
bridge, a very high wrangler 
and high classic—a double- 
barrelled man of remarkable 
distinction. Never shall I for- 
get his appearance ef patient 
dignity as he taught us Euclid 
on a blackboard, and his fre- 
quent use of the words “So 
far so good,”—a phrase which 
seemed to contain, to me at 
least, something of irony, and 
a sinister meaning, for the “so 
far” was generally the end of 
one’s tether. Dr Barry left 
when Wordsworth left. Both 
of these eminent men were 
inevitably called away to work 
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not necessarily higher than, 
but different from, work in a 
school of sixty or seventy boys, 
Its smallness was the defect of 
Glenalmond; there was then 
no effective competition or 
vigorous intellectual life, the 
condition of which is one hun- 
dred boys at least. 

Dr Hannah, commonly called 
Gru, either a Greek interjec- 
tion or a variant of Grumphy, 
became warden in September 
1854. He was a man in many 
ways different from his prede- 
cessor: a man of affairs rather 
than a scholar in the purely 
classical sense—a learned Aris- 
totelian and logician, not a 
master of Latin prose nor of 
Greek Iambics; an intimate 
friend of Sir William Hamilton, 
with whom, when Rector of 
Edinburgh Academy, he used 
to have vigorous discussions of 
philosophical questions. He 
was not a good teacher of boys 
save in one point—viz., that 
he got some work out of the 
clever ones, and made them 
think a little. He was meant 
by nature to be a university 
professor, and his heart was in 
Oxford. But he was a good 
organiser, as he showed him- 
self to be in later years when 
he became vicar of Brighton; 
he cut down expenses, and 
improved the financial position 
of the school and its discipline, 
and increased its numbers in 
spite of a disastrous outbreak 
of scarlet fever which checked 
its growth for a time. Though 
no “sportsman” himself, he 
won the hearts of many by 
his almost feverish interest in 
our cricket matches with the 
Edinburgh Academy. I re- 
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member being accosted by him 
when I was going to the wicket 
at a critical moment of the 
match in which, by the aid of 
the Bishop of Bristol, we de- 
feated the Academy. I was 
nervous, but not as nervous as 
was Dr Hannah when he said, 
“For Heaven’s sake play 
steady!” That is the way to 
win boys’ hearts, far more 
effective than any sermon, at 
least of the high philosophical 
kind which he used to preach 
to us. His letter to Mr Glad- 
stone, the answer to which 
showed unsoundness in that 
statesman’s mind on the ques- 
tion of the Church of Ireland, 
was a political event, for 
it forced Gladstone’s hand. 
Curiously enough, the letter 
was rewarded by him with the 
vicarage of Brighton. He 
would be a cynic who should 
say that Dr Hannah was 
worth silencing.’ 

All the authorities, from 
Wordsworth to Hannah,—the 
last by his keen interest at 
least,—took part in the school 
games. Wordsworth, a Bishop 
when I became a Glenalmond 
boy, had no time for cricket; 
for the six previous years he 
had played it frequently and 
taught his boys how it ought 
to be played. I saw him skate, 
and he seemed to me a super- 
natural being. The masters 
joined us in cricket, football, 
old-fashioned hockey, and fives, 
and as they played well, some 
of them at least, all of them 
vigorously, they acquired fame 
and influence. The justifiable 
and inevitable reaction against 
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extravagant athleticism which 
is now approaching will not, 
we may hope, make us forget 
that games are an education. 

Glenalmond had to encounter 
many prejudices and misunder- 
standings. In the early days 
it was thought to be a nest of 
Papists, between whom and 
High Churchmen the distinc- 
tion was, to the minds of many 
Scotchmen, too subtle to be 
worth considering, nor is it 
even now clear. It was said, 
and by some persons believed, 
that the Glenalmond boys 
played cricket in their sur- 
plices! This libel must have 
caused Dr Wordsworth, a mem- 
ber of the first Oxford Uni- 
versity eleven, more pain than 
any attack on his theological 
views, or any imputation of 
Tractarianism. He was a 
High Churchman of the old 
school, sometimes called “ High 
and Dry.” Indeed his life was 
made, if not miserable, yet 
burdensome and anxious, by 
frequent collisions with Trac- 
tarians among his clergy. The 
volume of ‘Sermons preached 
at Glenalmond’ faithfully re- 
presents the Glenalmond teach- 
ing of fifty or sixty years ago 
—“‘a sound rule of faith, and 
a sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion.” 
Mr Leach, in his ‘History of 
Winchester’ (p. 438 et seq.), 
speaking of the tide of depres- 
sion which set in at Win- 
chester in 1846 and flowed for 
ten years, writes as follows: 
“ Another cause that no doubt 
tended in the downward direc- 
tion was the reputation of Dr 
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Moberly and the second master, 
Charles Wordsworth, of being 
extreme High Churchmen. It 
was unfortunate for Winchester 
that Radley was started by a 
Wykehamist, William Sewell, 
on the most extreme High 
Church lines, and that Charles 
Wordsworth was selected as 
the first Warden of Glen- 
almond. From all these causes 
the school went down and 
down till in 1856 it reached 
the nadir of sixty-eight Com- 
moners.” Gladstone had se- 
lected Wordsworth, his former 
tutor at Christ Church, for 
whose scholarship and char- 
acter he had the highest ad- 
miration, but not because of 
“extreme” High-Churehman- 
ship. ‘ Incedo per ignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso”: Glen- 
almond, like Radley in Eng- 
land and St Columba’s in 
Ireland, was unquestionably 
founded in the interests of what 
may be called the Moderate 
High Church party, as dis- 
tinguished from those who 
followed, or all but followed, 
Newman to the Church of 
Rome. The founder of Glen- 
almond strongly sympathised 
with the Scotch Episcopalians. 
Gladstone was no Jacobite, for 
he was already perhaps a 
Liberal, but he was endowed 
with an extraordinary faculty 
of holding diametrically oppo- 
site opinions with undisturbed 
conviction that both were true ; 
he was no metaphysician, but 
he rivalled Hegel in the power 
of “harmonising contradic- 
tions.” He loved “the suffer- 
ing and Episcopal Church of 
Scotland,” of which Mr Pley- 
dell was a member, for its 
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fidelity to a lost cause, its 
patience and vitality under the 
penal laws, not long before his 
birth repealed, and for its un- 
tainted orthodoxy. He desired 
that Scotland should have a 
public school like his own 
Eton, though not only for 
the sons of wealthy men, but 
for the sons of poor gentlemen, 
especially the clergy, indeed 
for boys from every class and 
church, even for unhappy little 
Presbyterians who might be 
brought into the true fold, to 
the great benefit of Scotland, 
which was both ecclesiastically 
and socially divided against 
itself. In 1840 he wrote to 
Manning, “ Hope and I have 
been talking and writing upon 
a scheme for raising money to 
found in Scotland a College 
akin in structure to the Romish 
Seminaries in England; that is 
to say, partly for training the 
clergy, partly for affording an 
education to the children of the 
gentry and others who now go 
chiefly to Presbyterian schools, 
or are tended at home by Pres- 
byterian tutors. In the kirk, 
toil and,trouble, double, double, 
the fires burn and cauldrons 
bubble: and though I am not 
sanguine as to any very speedy 
or extensive resumption by the 
Church of her spiritual rights, 
she may have a great part to 
play. At present she is weakly 
manned, and this is the way I 
think to strengthen her crew.” 
In the autumn of 1842 Hope 
and the two Gladstones made 
what they found an agreeable 
tour, examining the various 
localities for a site: finally, 
after much consideration of 
Dunblane, they decided on the 
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high ground overhanging a 
“mountain stream ten miles 
from Perth, at the very gate 
of the Highlands.” ! 

The Scotch are a peculiar 
people, and difficult to com- 
prehend, as will be found by 
other statesmen than Glad- 
stone, in the times which are 
to come. A Scotchman gains 
much, it is said, by taking 
“the high road to England,” 
but he loses something if he 
becomes thoroughly Anglicised 
—viz., the power to remain in 
touch with his countrymen in 
the north. Gladstone was a 
Scotchman, like many very 
great men, but he had the mis- 
fortune to be born and bred in 
England: therefore he miscal- 
culated the strength of that 
Presbyterianism which is nat- 
ural to the mass of the Scottish 
people, and will for ever pre- 
vent “the resumption by the 
Church of her spiritual rights.” 
A Scotch Episcopalian born 
and bred, and loyal to his 
Church, is here merely stating 
what he believes to be a fact: 
he recognises that while Epis- 
copalianism appeals to one side 
of his countrymen’s very com- 
plex character, a perfervidum 
ingentum which calculates no 
consequences, Presbyterianism 
appeals to the other side of it, 
that love of freedom, of inde- 
pendence, of individualism, and 
that common-sense which, 
south of the Tweed, are sup- 
posed to constitute and explain 
satisfactorily the Scottish char- 
acter. 

Glenalmond was opened only 
four years after the Disruption. 
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“The toil and trouble, double, 
double,” had ended in the noble 
but disastrous sacrifice made 
by the Free Churchmen: noble, 
because it meant, for all they 
knew to the contrary, loss of 
position, churches, income, and 
practical destitution; disas- 
trous, for it broke up finally 
and completely the unity, or 
semi-unity, if there be such a 
word, of Presbyterianism, the 
national religion. Stanley’s 
epigram to the effect that none 
but Scotchmen would have 
made the sacrifice, and none 
but Scotchmen would have 
made it for such a trifle, is 
witty and double-edged, but it 
is not true. It was no “trifle” 
about which the Free Church- 
men “went out.” The question 
was not merely a legal one: 
behind it or underneath it were 
greater issues than could be 
decided by any court of law— 
the relation between Church 
and State, which is a problem 
to be solved by the national 
will; the right of congregations 
to choose, or have a voice in 
choosing, their ministers; the 
“Headship of Christ.” The 
Free Churchmen may have 
been wrong, but they were not 
quarrelling about trifles. The 
risings of ’15 and ’45, and the 
Disruption, are proofs that 
neither of the two great sec- 
tions of the Scottish people 
have a monopoly of enthusiasm, 
self-sacrifice, Quixotism, call it 
what you will. 

Presbyterians, all of them 
sensitive, exasperated by the 
long struggle, Free Churchmen 
and adherents to the Auld Kirk 





1 See chapter vii. of Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ pp. 230, 231, vol. i. 
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alike, saw in the foundation 
of Glenalmond an insidious 
attempt to propagate Episco- 
pacy, which was distasteful to 
both, and to introduce, as the 
most potent means of doing so, 
a new and English system of 
education, that given by public 
boarding-schools in place of the 
system to which they were 
accustomed and which had 
produced admirable results. 
Glenalmond was taken to be 
“a college akin in structure to 
the Roman Seminaries in Eng- 
land,” not in structure only, 
but in spirit and teaching. 
Can we wonder that the new 
school was not enthusiastically 
welcomed in the land of Knox, 
nor by the most essentially 
conservative, and (may a 
Scotchman say it?) the most 
“easily provoked,” of all the 
nations upon earth? 

To come to less dangerous 
topics. A day at Glenalmond 
in the “ fifties” was somewhat 
of a hardening process, like a 
day at Winchester— the old 
Winchester ; in some respects 
more severe, for the Glenalmond 
climate in winter is, though 
healthy, not a warm one. I 
have vivid memories of 1854- 
1855. We did not undergo 
privations as cruel as those 
which our troops were suffering 
in the Crimea: we were not 
starved, nor did any of us die 
from fatigue, nor want of 
shelter, nor disease. But in 
that terrible winter we slept in 
rooms supposed to be warmed 
by a system of hot air, evil- 
smelling and inefficient; the 
water in our jugs was often 
frozen into a solid mass, for 
the temperature was frequently 
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near zero. We had to rise at 
6.30 and be in school-room by 
seven, our washing often de- 
ferred. Our toilette, such as 
it was, had to be made sub 
luce maligna of little oil-lamps, 
easily upset, hot to the touch, 
and very dangerous. Why the 
College was not burnt to the 
ground is to me incompre- 
hensible. The hour from seven 
to eight was spent by hungry 
and shivering boys in learning 
and saying repetition. No 
Society for the Protection of 
Children then existed : if it had 
existed it would have found a 
“field of work ” at Glenalmond. 
We breakfasted at eight on 
weak tea or weak coffee and 
bread and butter, all save those 
fortunate boys who had brought 
from home large hampers, and 
had made them last; or whose 
pocket - money was liberal 
enough to provide for more 
than a few weeks’ surreptitious 
luxuries. At 1 P.M. we dined 
on “the simple fare provided 
by the College,” an unfortunate 
phrase used in an address given 
by , & phrase which excited 
protest and derision, for boys 
have much sense of humour. 
It must be confessed that our 
dinners were good and satisfy- 
ing, but one hearty meal a-day 
is not enough for growing boys. 
Tea at six was like our break- 
fast. A loyal Glenalmondonian 
would be sorry if it were thought 
that he wished to describe his 
old school as a kind of Dothe- 
boys Hall, where the boys were 
starved—he would rather de- 
scribe it as too Spartan; but 
the Spartan discipline produced 
fine boys and men, and Glen- 
almond has produced the same— 
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soldiers and many of them, 
good colonists and administra- 
tors, despite its meagre teas 
and breakfasts. 

One more criticism and my 
ungracious task of fault-find- 
ing will be finished. Our 
hours of study, so called, were 
too long; most of the boys 
were supposed to spend nine or 
ten hours a-day in preparing 
work and doing it in class. 
The work to be prepared was 
scanty, and our standard of 
preparation was not high. 
Hence there was ample time 
for perusing in school hours 
what we considered the pro- 
ductions of the best authors, 
far superior to Ovid or Horace 
or Xenophon or Thucydides, 
who could not write like Feni- 
more Cooper or Marryat or 
Mayne Reid or Walter Scott. 
No reading could have been 
better for us, but when done 
in school hours, though none 
the less attractive, for stolen 
hours are sweet, it did not 
improve our moral tone, and 
tended to bring classical learn- 
ing into contempt. We had 
only one half-holiday in the 
week, on the blessed Saturday. 
On Saints’ Days there was a 
whole holiday from eleven to 
six, to which we looked forward 
eagerly, not entirely as strict 
Churchmen. 

But at Glenalmond boys 
were, and are now, the hap- 
piest schoolboys in the United 
Kingdom, for they had, and 
have, all the materials for hap- 
piness, Cricket and football 
were not “organised” into the 
rigid system which has made 
them not games or play, but 
business of a very laborious 
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and often irksome kind. Small 
boys were not compelled to 
spend their play hours in field- 
ing while the great cricketers 
practised ; nor in learning foot- 
ball if they did not like it. Nor 
was a “big fellow,” with no 
aptitude or taste for cricket 
and football, unpopular and 
condemned by public opinion if 
he did not play them, but fished, 
or “collected” birds or beasts or 
plants. Not that there was 
any lack of patriotism or public 
spirit in the school. Any boy 
who could be made useful in 
games and whose services were 
needed would have sacrificed 
his hobby if required to do so; 
but there was not at Glen- 
almond that rigorous conscrip- 
tion of reluctant “duffers,”’ who 
may at the best possibly be 
trained into third-rate athletes, 
which prevails in many public 
schools nowadays, and em- 
bitters the life of many boys 
who dare not complain, and, if 
they did, would meet with little 
sympathy. 

The charm of life at Glen- 
almond was its “infinite var- 
iety.” There was, of course, 
plenty of skating; in the Cri- 
mean winter the river was 
frozen from November till the 
middle of April, and skating 
was possible from the falls of 
Buchanty to Logie-Almond— 
skating of a rough kind, often 
over blocks of ice where the 
broken water was frozen into 
fantastic shapes, such as one 
sees in pictures of the arctic 
regions, though on a smaller 
scale, A day on Paton’s pond 
was a thing to be remembered ; 
several whole holidays were 
given that winter, for the mas- 
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ters were as fond of skating as 
were the boys. Hockey on the 
ice is not the highest kind of 
skating, but it is the most de- 
lightful, and it was played with 
great vigour on the long ex- 
panse of Paton’s pond. 
Fishing was another of our 
delights. The Almond trout 
were small, running not more 
than five to the pound; but 
they rose freely, and in the 
hour and a half before dinner 
the best fishermen used on good 
days to catch two dozen of 
them. St Mark’s day, and St 
Philip and St James’s days I 
remember as among the hap- 
piest days of my life. The 
senior boys were given “leave 
out of dinner,” and had seven 
hours of rapturous freedom. 
Two of them, or nearly two, 
were spent in running to the 
Narrow Glen, or Sma’ Glen as 
it was sometimes called. It 
seems to me impossible that I, 
never much of a runner, could 
have done such feats, for five 
hours’ wading and the two 
journeys made a very credit- 
able performance. Equally 
happy were the days spent in 
1858, my last year at Glenal- 
mond, on Loch Freuchie, with 
four other boys—two of them 
now gone. We were allowed 
two days at Whitsuntide, and 
stayed at the little inn at 
Amulree, under a _ promise, 
which we faithfully observed, 
to behave ourselves, and resist 
the temptations of Athol brose, 
for which the inn had a sinister 
reputation. The Loch Freuchie 
trout in those days were small 
but very numerous. We caught, 
I think, amongst us more than 
forty dozen—no great feat, for 
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a good breeze was blowing on 
both days, and the fish were 
very innocent. Pike were put 
into the loch a few years later, 
and when I fished it in 1868 
the sport was very poor. 

Bathing in the Deep Hole 
in summer—what a joy it was! 
It can be hot in the Highlands 
in June, far hotter than the 
Southrons imagine. So many 
boys bathed three times a-day 
—at noon, in the afternoon, 
and in the evening—that the 
Warden had to interfere, for 
they were making themselves 
deaf. The small boys bathed 
at Rufus’s, and sometimes in 
the Pool of Siloam. I wonder 
whether these names survive. 
Every one learned to swim, a 
branch of education of more 
practical value than some other 
branches thought to be more 
important. There were other 
pleasures which cannot be de- 
fended — squirrel - hunting, or 
rather squirrel-stoning, a cruel 
sport, in which I am ashamed 
to have delighted. Nor was 
the plundering of game-birds’ 
nests justifiable. It had the 
charm of the possibility of col- 
lision with the keepers, and of 
being pursued, but rarely cap- 
tured, for hardy boys of four- 
teen or fifteen are “faster on 
their legs” than all but the 
youngest of keepers. 

But the school was on the 
whole well-behaved and whole- 
some. I can remember few 
serious “rows.” Only one re- 
mains vivid in my memory— 
the piunder of the heronry at 
Logiealmond by four boys who 
got out of the college in the 
very early morning, and re- 
turned with eggs taken by 
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somewhat dangerous climb- 
ing. They got out of college 
and into it by the burglarious 
device of neatly filing the iron 
bars of a back window, so that 
they could be removed and re- 
placed at will. In this they 
displayed, as the sub-warden 
said, “an ingenuity worthy of 
a professional thief,” a phrase 
which gave much pleasure to 
the criminals, indeed to all of 
us, for it was a real compli- 
ment. They, unfortunately, in 
their hurry replaced the bars 
carelessly, which negligence led 
to their detection and a sound 
flogging. Flogging was com- 
paratively rare at Glenalmond. 
Caning was the ordinary 
method, the other being re- 
served for serious offences. 
Fights were few, which I 
have always thought curious, 
for the boys were high-spirited 
and courageous, as the Glen- 
almond military record proves. 
But when a fight did occur 
it was a good one, carefully 
arranged and fought to a 
finish ; as was fought a curious 
combat between an unpopular 
and somewhat tyrannical pre- 
fect, challenged and attacked 
at once by two boys of 
moderate size and great act- 
ivity. I have never seen a 
bull-fight, but I cannot im- 
agine it being more deliciously 
exciting than was this contest 
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in the big schoolroom after 
tea and in the presence of the 
whole school. The little ones 
were getting the worst of it 
when the prefects wisely inter- 
fered. I can see that battle 
with my mind’s eye now, 
though it took place fifty-five 
years ago. 

Fain would the writer be a 
Glenalmond boy again, and he 
envies those who are now at 
that happy school: it was a 
happy school fifty years ago; 
it must be still happier now, 
for the boys are better fed 
and better warmed than they 
were in the “fifties”—I was 
going to add “better taught,” 
as indeed they are, but I fear 
that kind of improvement is 
not so directly conducive to 
happiness (save perhaps of the 
very highest kind) as comfort 
and good, I do not mean lux- 
urious, feeding. 

I should be glad if these dim 
and meagre reminiscences gave 
pleasure to the present gener- 
ation of Glenalmond boys, and 
to their predecessors who are 
to be found in every quarter 
of the globe and in every call- 
ing; some of them no doubt 
unlucky, some successful; all 
of them, I am sure, loyal to 
a school which has a singular 
power of winning the affection 
of its sons. 

P. A. WRIGHT HENDERSON. 
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SOME LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 


“Ts not the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than 
the vintage of Abi-ezer?” The 
first gleaning of Sir Walter’s 
glorious harvest was done by 
Lockhart in his inimitable 
biography of his father-in- 
law. Many others have since 
gathered in the same field or a 
portion of it, and, in later days, 
Mr David Douglas has ably 
edited the great man’s journal 
and his familiar letters. Still 
a few fragments here and 
there remain unappropriated, 
and of these is a bundle of 
correspondence written to Mrs 
Maclean Clephane of Torloisk 
(the burnt tower) and her 
daughter Miss Anna Jane 
Clephane. Mrs Clephane was 
the widow of General Douglas 
Clephane, heir to the families 
of Douglas of Kirkness and 
Clephane of Carslogie, and his 
children, of whom the youngest 
was born after his death, bore 
the names of their three 
ancestral families, Douglas 
Maclean Clephane. General 
Douglas Clephane had ap- 
pointed Sir Walter Scott 
guardian to his children, and 
the letters before us were 
written partly on _ business, 
partly as friendly correspond- 
ence. Everything that came 
from the pen of Sir Walter 
was coloured by his individual- 
ity, and each of these letters 
gives some hint ef the wizard’s 
potent charm. His corres- 
pondents were ladies with 
whom he was in perfect sym- 
pathy, so that, in writing to 
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them, he was able, as it were, 
to let himself go, and always 
to speak out of the fulness of 
his heart. Mrs Clephane was 
a Highland dame of the noblest 
type, clever, brave, cultivated 
and, it may be, somewhat 
autocratic. From the casual 
references to her in his journal, 
and from the tone of his inter- 
course with her, we can quite 
imagine that, if required, she 
might have formed a character- 
istic figure in one of Sir 
Walter’s romances. She was 
full of Highland lore, could 
join heartily in Sir Walter’s 
quests for Highland ballad and 
melody, and was constantly 
referred to by him on doubtful 
points in verse and tune. Her 
three daughters were equally 
sympathetic with their guard- 
ian. They had many accom- 
plishments: they were linguists, 
musicians, and artists, and 
their cultivation made them fit 
to take foremost places in Sir 
Walter’s familiar society. The 
eldest, Margaret, married Earl 
Compton, and _ subsequently 
became Lady Northampton. 
The second, Miss Anna Jane, 
died unmarried, and the third, 
Miss Williamina, married and 
became the mother of poor Mr 
de Norman, who, with Mr 
Anderson and Mr Bowlby, was 
tortured and done to death in 
1860 by Chinese barbarity. The 
present Marquis of Northamp- 
ton is the grandson of Margaret, 
and it is to his kindness that we 
owe the privilege of reading, 
and quoting from, Sir Walter's 
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letters to Mrs and Miss Anna 
Jane Clephane. 

And now for the letters 
themselves. They are too 
many to reproduce here in 
extenso. Two of them have in 
great part already been pub- 
lished, having been included in 
Lockhart’s Life, but the re- 
mainder, dating from 1809 to 
1830, have each their value, 
from the fresh light that they 
throw upon the writer’s idio- 
synorasies and the broad geni- 
ality of his character and judg- 
ment. It is not intended to go 
through the letters seriatim, as 
if one proposed to make a precis, 
but we may venture to gather 
some of the fruit with which 
they are so richly adorned. 

And it is only fitting that 
‘Maga,’ now in her green old 
age, should first be allowed to 
quote with pride the hearty 
words of appreciation with 
which Sir Walter greeted her 
début, nigh a century ago, in 
the world of letters. Writing 
from Edinburgh to Mrs Cle- 
phane in 1818, he says— 


“Our principal amusement here is 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ which is 
very clever, very rash, very satirical, 
and, what is rather uncommon nowa- 
days when such superlatives are 
going in—very aristocratical and 
Pittite. The conductors are John 
Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart. 
The former, well known by his poems, 
is very clever but somewhat whimsical. 
Lockhart is a very clever fellow, well 
informed in ancient and modern lore, 
has very good manners, and is, I 
think, likely to make a very distin- 
guished figure in society. They have 
made themselves hated, but at the 
same time feared, by the Edinburgh 
Whigs, who are so much accustomed 
to have all the satire and fun their 
own way that they stare a little at 
finding their own hathesigs occupied 
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and turned against them. I hate 
personal satire myself—it is a clumsy 
weapon and seldom fails to recoil on 
those who use it. But yet those who 
have set the example in such a kind 
of warfare are not entitled to consider 
themselves as ill-used when met by 
sharpshooters of their own descrip- 
tion.” 
It was perhaps natural that 
Sir Walter fell into the uni- 
versal error that gave the con- 
duct of the Magazine unre- 
servedly to Wilson and 
Lockhart. At no time did 
William Blackwood allow the 
supreme control to pass out of 
his own hands. It may be 
allowed that the young lions 
whom he had harnessed to his 
car had no little influence in 
choosing the road to be fol- 
lowed, but they ever were made 
to feel that the reins were 
firmly held, and, as the ‘An- 
nals’ record, “the veto was 
always in Blackwood’s hands.” 
To go back to the first of the 
letters. It is dated Edinburgh, 
February 5, 1809, and it is a 
very sufficient index to the 
mutual pleasure that Mrs 
Clephane and Sir Walter took 
in their intercourse about the 
subjects which they loved. 


“The air, my dear Mrs Clephane, 
which you did me the honour to 
request, I have now the pleasure to 
send you. Itis not, I am told, quite 

rfect, but it is going where any of 
its defects (the nature of which I 
don’t understand) will be easily cor- 
rected, and its beauties, if it has any, 
improved. It is really a Highland 
air and sung by the reapers, so I dare 
say it is no stranger to you, to whom 
ol hee are known that were ever sun 
or harped in Celtic bower or hall. 
need not say how much I was obliged 
by your kind remembrance of my re- 
quest about the Borderer’s lament. 

“Mrs Scott is not so fortunate as 
to play much herself, but our eldest 
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irl begins to sing and to practise a 
fittle = the shaiete with some 
hopes of success. She is indulged 
with a copy of the ballad, for the 
beautiful original is reserved to be 
inserted in a precious volume of mine, 
in which I keep what I value most. 
I have not heard of Miss Seward 
this long time, and grieve at your 
account of her health. She has a 
warm enthusiastic feeling of poetry, 
and an excellent heart, which is a 
better thing. I have some thoughts 
of being in London in a few weeks, 
when I hope to see you, as I havea 
world of questions to ask about High- 
land song and poetry, which no one 
but you can answer. One day or 
other I hope to attempt a Highland 
poem, as I am warmly attached both 
to the country and the character of 
its inhabitants. My father had many 
visitors from Argylishire when I was 
a boy, chiefly old men who had been 
out in 1745, and I used to hang upon 
their tales with the utmost delight. 

“ You mention an air to Lochinvar, 
but, I believe, mean the enclosed. 
The said Lochinvar has been lately 
well set by Dr Clark of Cambridge. 
I had no tune particularly in my view 
when the ballad was written.” 


The “ War-Song of Lachlan, 
High Chief of Maclean,” has 
been published among Sir 
Walter’s miscellaneous poems, 
and is probably familiar to 
all students of his works; but 
it is interesting to know that 
it was, in the first instance, 
written for and sent to Mrs 
Clephane, an enthusiastic clans- 
woman of Maclean, who, with 
her daughters, is asked to 
“accept my attempt” (to ver- 
sify the Maclean’s song) ‘‘as 
a trifling expression of my 
respect for the clan, and my 
gratitude for the pleasure I 
have received in your society 
particularly.” And it is a 
signal instance of the rapidity 
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with which the author’s teem- 
ing brain shed its fruits, even 
amid distracting and uninspir- 
ing surroundings. The letter 
containing the song is dated 
Half-Moon Street, 1809, and 
in it Scott says: “On my 
return home before dinner, 
finding I had half-an-hour 
good, I employed it in an 
attempt to versify the Mac- 
lean’s song.” This was when 
he was visiting London for the 
first time since his fame had 
been crowned by ‘ Marmion,’ 
and he was in all the whirl 
of a society that was eager 
to offer him homage, besides 
being desired to be in town 
by the Lord Advocate with 
reference to some  circum- 
stances in the procedure of 
the Scottish Law Commission, 
which had the poet for its 
secretary. It may be remarked 
that the first draft of the song, 
as sent to Mrs Clephane, differs 
in some small details from the 
published version. Whether 
Sir Walter himself made the 
alterations, or whether they 
have crept in by the pains of 
an editor, cannot be said. The 
first draft seems to a humble 
critic to be almost more vigor- 
ous than the published version.’ 

As is sufficiently well known, 
Sir Walter was always ready 
to give anybody a helping 
hand, especially in literature, 
and was never more happy 
than when doing so. In 1809 
he was much interested in 
making a success of Joanna 
Baillie’s first drama, “The 
Family Legend,” founded upon 
the story of the Lady’s Rock,’ 











1 See Thomas Campbell’s ballad, ‘‘Glenara.” 
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and we find him inviting him- 
self to tea with Mrs Clephane 
and proposing to read to her 
the play which had been sub- 
mitted to him by the authoress. 
He says: “I have promised to 
do my possible to bring it out 
at Edinburgh, and have no 
doubt of its success, but I 
wish to consult you about ‘a 
commodity of good names’ for 
the chieftains introduced, for 
Miss Baillie has not been for- 
tunate in that particular.” Mrs 
Clephane must have been able 
to supply the names required, 
and the eventual representation 
of the play was a triumphant 
success. Probably it owed as 
much to Sir Walter’s interest 
and exertions as to its own 
merit. As Lockhart says, 
“Scott appears to have exerted 
himself most indefatigably in 
its behalf. He was consulted 
about all the minutiz of cos- 
tume, attended every rehearsal, 
and supplied the prologue. The 
play was better received than 
any other which the gifted 
authoress has since submitted 
to the same experiment.” 

In a letter dated October 
1809, a forecast was given to 
Mrs Clephane of ‘The Lady of 
the Lake,’ 


“It is neither Ingratitude nor 
Forgetfulness, my dear Mrs Cle- 
phane, which has kept me so long 
silent, but that foul fiend Procras- 
tination, which has sometimes the 
aspect of the first and always the 
laziness of the other, without, I 
hope, the more odious qualities of 
either. Why we should wish to put 
off till to-morrow that which most 
we wish to do would be something 
difficult to conjecture, were there not 
riddles in our nature more worth 
a as difficult to answer. I 
will flatter myself, however, that 
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you and my dear young friends some- 
times think of me, and without 
more anger than oe be be- 
stowed upon a very lazy fellow who 
is daily thinking of your fireside, 
without having resolution to embody 
his enquiries and kind wishes in a 
ses of square folded paper. I 

ve little to plead from serious oc- 
——s for my autumn has been 
idly enough spent, heaven knows. 
I wandered, however, as far as Loch 
Lomond, and with difficulty checked 
myself from wandering farther and 
farther. I think the main drag- 
chain was that I could not hope to 
find you in Mull, and consequently 
must forego all hopes of learnin 
Gaelic an acquiring the traditio 
information with which I should 
otherwise expect to be delighted. I 
have besides my Highland epic still 
in view. I have indeed begun to 
skirmish a little upon the frontiers 
of Perthshire and Lennox, into which 
I was led by the romantic scenery, 
the number of strange stories con- 
nected with it, and above all by the 
inveterate habit of coupling the lines 
together by jingling rhymes, as I used 
to couple spaniels in ae mr 
But I reserve my grand effort till I 
should know a little more of the lan- 
guage, and above all till I can have 
the honour of visiting you in your 
lovely isle. The Douglases enter a 
good deal into my present sketch 
which I have some thoughts o 
working into a romance, or romantic 

m, to be called The Lady of the 

e. It will, should I find time to 
continue be plan, contain a good 
many lyrical pieces. As to the rest, 
I have been idle as comfortably as 
a man can be, when there is no sun 
on the brae and no fire in the 
chimney, one or other of which I 
hold to be indispensable to the pleas- 
ures of indolence. Among other 
attempts to supply the want of their 
exhilarating influence, one of the 
happiest has been to let my little 
Sophia croon over Montrose’s lines, 
and hope I might one day introduce 
her to the young songstresses who 
introduced them to me in their 
musical dress.” 


The same letter goes on to 
tell of his eldest son Walter’s 
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entrance at the High School, 
and of his own feelings being 
like those of Leontes in “A 
Winter’s Tale.” But the same 
sentiments are expressed, and 
the same quotation is referred 
to, in a letter to Joanna Baillie, 
already published by Lockhart, 
so they need not now be re- 
peated. In a voluminous cor- 
respondence, such as that of 
Sir Walter, it is inevitable that 
the same train of thought and 
almost identical passages should 
be found in letters addressed to 
different friends, and, for that 
reason, it is unnecessary to 
notice some of the letters now 
before us. It seems wonderful, 
however, that in the masses of 
his letters which have been 
brought to light, so few should 
be found to overlap each other 
in ideas and expression, even 
when. the original recipients 
were people not likely to 
meet, and who might well 
have been fobbed off with 
duplicate epistles. 

In a letter of January 18, 
1812, there is an expression of 
Sir Walter’s delight in his new 
purchase, Abbotsford, and of 
his consciousness that his brain 
must be called upon to pay 
the expenses which he contem- 
plated. 


“T have not only been planting 
and enclosing and gallantly battling 
nature for the purpose of converting 
a barren brae and haugh into a snug 
situation for a cottage, but, moreover, 
I have got the prettiest plan you ever 
saw, and everything, in short, except- 
ing a great pouchful of money, which 
is the most necessary thing of all. I 
am terribly afraid I must call in the 
aid of Amphion and his harp, not 
indeed to build a city, but if it can 
rear a cottage, it will be very fair for 
a modern lyre.” 
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And in a later letter he again 
tells in classical analogy how 
he looks to meeting the ex- 
penses of his property by the 
harvest of his brain— 


“T continued to be at Abbotsford 
for ten days in the vacation after 
Christmas, and kept the moor gal- 
lantly from ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, working away 
at my new territories, which now 
embrace all the beautiful bogs and 
springs which we passed so wearily 
upon Sunday forenoon in the last 
autumn. It promises me as much 
work as ever the bog of Ballygalley, 
&c., gave to the successive lords of 
Castle Rackrent—only, God forbid I 
should have a lawsuit about it. I 
would not for a penny that people in 
general knew how much I would give 
up rather than defend myself at the 
law. But I shall be half-ruined with 
drains, dykes, and planting accompts, 
only that by good luck my farm on 
the verge of Parnassus has been so 
productive as to make amends for the 
losses which I must sustain by my 
ay on terra firma, for by good 
uck, like the nobility of Laputa, I 
have possessions both in the flying 
island of my imagination and the 
bogs and brambles of earthly main- 
land.” 


One is not accustomed to 
look upon Sir Walter Scott as 
a matchmaker, except in deal- 
ing with his heroes and hero- 
ines in fiction, but once at least 
he appears in that character, 
whether or not of conscious 
purpose may not perhaps be 
absolutely certain. In 1815 he 
begs “to introduce to your” 
(Mrs Clephane’s) “ kind notice 
and hospitality two young 
friends, of whom, both by our 
friend Morritt’s report and 
from the little I have seen, 
I am inclined to think very 
well: the one is Earl Compton, 
son of Lord Northampton, the 
other Mr Pemberton—they are 
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well acquainted with some 
friends of yours.” An ulterior 
design might be surmised in 
the succeeding words: “ Lord 
C. will give Margaret a book 
with my kind compliments. It 
contains a very pretty pane- 
gyric upon your father.” Ap- 
parently Mrs Clephane and her 
daughters were living in Edin- 
burgh at the time, for soon 
afterwards a note was sent: 
“My dear Mrs Clephane,— 
Lord ©. dines with me to- 
morrow, chiefly that I may 
introduce him to our little 
friend Donaldson. Will you 
and the young ladies look in 
in the evening at eight o’clock, 
and if Miss Clephane can come, 
‘I hope she will prevail on Miss 
Dalrymple to honour us. I 
think Lady Hood and Miss 
Frances Mackenzie will be with 
us, and no one else, unless per- 
chance Will. Erskine.” If Sir 
Walter had a definite benevo- 
lent purpose in introducing two 
young people to each other, he 
must have had muchsatisfaction 
in the result, for in April 1815 
we find him in London writing 
to Lady Abercorn: “I am tied 
to this town just now as 
Vhomme de confiance of a fair 
Scotch woman who is about 
to be married into your high 
circle, and so we are up to the 
ears in settlements, &., but 
for which circumstance I would 
have offered my personal re- 
spects at the Priory.” How 
great was the affection felt 
by the bride-elect towards her 
guardian is shown by a letter 
that she wrote announcing her 
engagement. In it she says: 
“Do you know, through it all, 
who has been father, brother, 
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everything to me ?—Mr Scott.” 
And she also very clearly saw 
and appreciated Sir Walter’s 
intellectual magnetism, for she 
tells elsewhere how she had 
been meeting a very dull man: 
‘When I met him before, at 
Mr Scott’s, I did not think 
him dull, but he inspires and 
enlivens everybody who comes 
within his reach.” 

Another instance presents it- 
self of Sir Walter generously 
devoting his great powers to 
the assistance of a more humble 
toiler in the same fields with 
himself. Alexander Campbell’s 
‘ Albyn’s Aathology,’ once very 
popular, is little known nowa- 
days, but Sir Walter furnished 
the words of several of the 
songs and ballads contained in 
it, notably the “ Macgregor’s 
Gathering,” “Nora’s Vow,” 
and the last three verses of 
‘** Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and these 
have since been ineluded in 
collections of his poetry. There 
is a short mention of Campbell 
in a letter written to Lady 
Abercorn and published in Sir 
Walter’s ‘Familiar Letters,’ in 
which he calls him “a poor 
man, a decayed artist and 
musician, who tried to teach 
me music many years ago.” 
The fuller references to Sir 
Walter’s connection with 
Campbell, occurring in letters 
to Miss Clephane, are of great 
interest. 


“Tt was, I believe, during your 
absence from Mull that Alexander 
Campbell, the publisher of a new 
and ample collection of Highland 
and Scottish tunes, made his rounds 
in the Western Isles. He has been 


very successful and has recovered 

some beautiful airs, which he gives 

nearly as you would sing them, that 
2T 
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is, in their own simplicity, with no 
other ornament than the taste of the 
performer can give, and a few notes 
of characteristic symphony. I have 
taken the liberty to put your name 
down as a subscriber, as I think you 
would like to encourage the under- 
taking. Campbell is half musician, 
half poet, and, in right of both 
capacities, half mad. If he travels 
again this year, I will send him to 
Torloisk. I assure you he travels 
like a Highland Bhaird in his com- 
~~ tartans, ‘with dirk and pistol 

y his side, like Master Frog when 
he went a-wooing. I wish you very 
much to give him your advice and 
assistance in his labours, that is, if 
you approve of what he has already 
done. He is a_ thorough - bred 
musician, and can take down music 
readily from hearing it sung. Some 
of his tunes are really very prettily 
arranged, and I am beginning to give 
him words for them. One tune I am 
quite engou¢ about. It is decidedly 
an old Scottish air, but is entirely new 
tome. The only words which were 
remembered by the young woman (a 
Miss Pringle) who sang it were 
these.” 


Here follows the first verse 
of “Jock o’ Hazeldean.” Sir 
Walter eventually composed 
and added the three succeed- 
ing verses which complete the 
well-known song. In a later 
letter— 


“T am unhappily answerable and 
most reluctantly so for the imper- 
fections of Allan Moidart. The truth 
is, that I had promised Campbell to get 
him a proper sett of the words, and 
always forgot to write for them, till 
the man of music, who is a kind of 
warrior, came and besieged me with 
account of press stopping, and Lord 
in heaven knows what of grievance 
and vexation, till between hope and 
despair I ran down and dictated the 
verses I remembered, and as I re- 
membered them. One verse I was 
sensible I omitted, but my utmost 
efforts could not recall it to my 
memory. Pray send me a correct 
copy, for ‘ Albyn’s Anthology’ (bless- 
ings on their harmony who gave so 
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absurd a name) is thriving like a 
green bay tree, and we shall have a 
new edition forthwith.” 


It will always be a curious 
matter of speculation why Sir 
Walter Scott was careful to 
conceal for so long a time the 
fact that he was the author of 
the Waverley Novels, going 
so far on several occasions as 
to deny categorically that he 
had written them—e.g., in a 
letter from him to Mrs Hughes, 
“T really assure you I am not 
the author of the novels which 
the world ascribes to me so 
pertinaciously. If I were, what 
good reason should I have for 
concealing, being such a 
hackneyed scribbler as I am?” 
He said in the famous speech 
at the theatrical dinner in 
1827, when he at last acknow- 
ledged the authorship, “ Per- 
haps caprice might have a 
considerable share in_ the 
matter,” but it is hard to 
believe that such a marvel- 
lous abnegation of literary 
renown, and perhaps advant- 
age, is to be attributed to 
caprice alone. Dear and inti- 
mate friends as the Clephanes 
were, they were deliberately 
mystified by Sir Walter, equally 
with others. But in their case 
it was only mystification of a 
most legitimate kind that was 
practised, and we do not en- 
counter the blunt denial, which 
somehow always jars a little 
upon us when we meet it 
elsewhere. Writing to Miss 
Clephane in 1816 Sir Walter 
says— 

“T will take care that you get a 
curious and interesting work, which, 


notwithstanding an affected change 
of publishers, &c., and a total silence 
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concerning former adventures in lit- 
erature, T believe you will agree with 
me can only be by the author of 
‘Waverley.’ They call it ‘Tales of 
my Landlord,’ and I have not laughed 
so much this some time as at parts of 
the second tale. The first is hurried 
and I think fiat, but the second opens 


new ground (the scene being laid in 
the Covenanting times), and possesses 
great power of humour and pathos. 


Such at least is the opinion of all here 
and in London, who are madder about 
it than about anything I remember.” 


This reminds one of Sir 
Walter’s letter to John Murray 
(who, though he along with 
William Blackwood first pub- 
lished ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ and had no doubt in 
his own mind as to the author- 
ship, had not been admitted to 
the inner circle of the illumi- 
nati) denying “a paternal in- 
terest” in the ‘Tales,’ and 
supporting his denial by offer- 
ing to review them. “I have 
a mode of convincing you that 
I am perfectly serious in my 
denial,—pretty similar to that 
by which Solomon distinguishes 
the fictitious from the real 
mother,—and that is by review- 
ing the work, which I take to 
be an operation equal to that 
of quartering the child.” 

After the final collapse of 
Napoleon’s power at Waterloo, 
many English people rushed to 
the Continent, from which they 
had been so long excluded ; and 
a strong light is thrown upon 
the apprehensions entertained 
at that time about foreign 
travel by the advice and many 
cautions given by Sir Walter to 
the Clephanes, who in 1816 were 
contemplating a visit to Italy. 


“As for your journey, I would to 
God you had a gentleman with you. 
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Why not Captain Clephane, who has 
not much to do? I really fear you 
will find travelling uncomfortable, 
notwithstanding Mrs Clephane’s firm- 
ness and good sense. At least, when 
I was on the Continent I found more 
than once a pair of loaded pistols in 
my pocket were necessary to secure 
both respect and security. It may 
doubtless be better now, but the 
English are always unpopular on the 
Continent, and the innkeepers ex- 
tremely encroaching and insolent 
when they see occasion, and the 
speedy legal redress of the next 

ustice of Peace altogether out of the 
question. And I believe the banditti 
are very troublesome just now in 
Italy, although it applies rather to 
the road between Rome and Naples 
than to Northern Italy. Do ponder 
all this well. If you were men in 
your persons as you are in your sense 
and spirit, I would wish you to go by 
all means. As it is, I sincerely hope 
you will have some proper male 
companion.” 


In a later letter from which 
we will not quote at length, as 
it has already been published 
in Lockhart’s Life, Sir Walter 
much approves of the ladies 
going to Italy by sea. It is 
amusing to note, however, how 
here he lapses into a form of 
remark which, like complaints 
of the deterioration of servants, 
seems to be common to all 
generations. He says, “ What- 
ever folks may say of foreigners, 
those of good education and 
high rank among them must 
have a supreme contempt for 
the frivolous, dissatisfied, 
empty, gad-about manners of 
many of our modern belles.” 
We, in our day, hear a good 
deal of the independence 
and restless pursuit of amuse- 
ment by the contemporary fair 
sex as contrasted with their 
more staid grandmothers; and 
‘Maga’s’ latest recruit tells, in 
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his delightful romance, ‘The 
Old Country,’ ? how a high-born 
dame in the fourteenth century 
criticised the young ladies of 
her day, “ Who dress more like 
men than women, and waste 
all their time and money in 
going about from one tourna- 
ment to another.” 

There was considerable politi- 
cal excitement in Edinburgh in 
1821, and it was accompanied 
by an attempt to get up an 
illumination. Neither Sir 
Walter Scott nor Mrs Cle- 
phane were in sympathy with 
this, and did not propose to 
light up their houses. Sir 
Walter writes thus to Mrs 
Clephane— 


“T cannot think the magistrates 
will be so absurd as to refuse their 
protection to us non- illuminés, nor 
do I think there will be any riot, the 
night being so bad. But I think, 
without any male friends in the 
house, you would subject yourself to 
much alarm, and unnecessarily, and 
therefore I would be in readiness to 
light up, if they command you, or 
when they approach your street. I 
intend patiently to submit to broken 
panes, but, if they proceed to break 
doors, which they have the impud- 
ence to threaten in case of obstinate 
recusants— 

‘*¢Tls seront recus, 
Biribi, 
A la fagon de Barbaru, 
Mon ami,’ ” 


In one of his visits to France 
Sir Walter must have met 
Béranger, or at least come 
across some of his newly pub- 
lished songs, for the refrain of 
one of them, “ Biribi,” &c., was 
ever ringing in our great Scots- 
man’s ears. We find it in this 
note to Mrs Clephane; it is 
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quoted in the Journal, and also 
in one, if not in two, other of 
his pieces of familiar writing. 
Spirited song in any tongue 
ever appealed to his sympa- 
thetic taste. 

A long letter was written to 
Miss Clephane, March 2, 1824, 
which is so interesting and 
characteristic, and contains so 
much wisdom, that most of it 
must be transcribed. After 
some advice about the invest- 
ment of a sum of money, Sir 
Waltcr proceeds to talk about 
Thurtell the murderer, who 
was a subject of “national” 
interest at the time :— 


“Notoriety is a fine thing, even 
when one is notorious only as a 
villain. Think of a Miss stretching 
her memory so far as to recollect that 
she had danced with Jack Thurtell, 
when he was an officer of marines on 
board of Admiral Otway’s flagship at 
Leith. The only chance of a man 
living in her memory was his becom- 
ing a murderer. I am very happy to 
hear that Mrs Clephane’s factor con- 
tinues to do well. I hope she will 
not spoil him as ladies do gentlemen 
by too much confidence and indulg- 
ence. Laidlaw will be happy to hear 
that he does credit to his recom- 
mendation. By too much indulgence 
I particularly mean the suffering 
accompts to get ahead. There is no 
such bar as settling them regularly, 
excepting the certain inconvenience 
that arises from their smacking of 
age. Besides, sums of money are 
always apt, without gross dishonesty, 
to melt into the hands of factors, who 
perhaps use a few pounds at first in 
advance of their own salary, and end 
by getting into deep and serious 
arrearage. ... Sophia has had rather 
a distressing time of it, but is now 
much better, indeed quite well, ex- 
cepting weakness. I am very sorry 
for the loss of her infant, because I 
would willingly have had a cautioner 
for poor Johnnie Hugh. He is not 
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strong—on the contrary, very deli- 
cate, and the parents are so much 
wrapped up in him that it makes me 
tremble when I look at the poor little 
fellow. He is so very smart and 
clever, and at the same time holds 
his existence apparently by so frail a 
tenure, that one is inclined to think 
of the alarming adage of Gloster, ‘So 
wise and young they say never live 
long.’ It is however wrong to antici- 
te evil, and I have seen so many 
instances of wise young children 
growing up into buirdly hussars and 
stark young fellows with no more 
wit than is necessary to keep them 
out of fire and water, that I will e’en 
harden myself on the subject, and 
croak no more about the matter. 
“I think it more than likely that 
the defunct gamekeeper and his dog 
have fallen under unjust suspicion in 
the matter of poor Puss. It is the 
instinct both of dogs and cats, but 
particularly of the last, when in the 
extremity of age and sensible of the 
approaches of death, to seek some 
secret place to die in, and thus the 
remains of these creatures are seldom 
seen, unless of such as have been 
killed by accident or violence. I 
have known many instances of this, 
but one I witnessed was so singular 
that, even now, I cannot think how 
the creature managed. It was an 
old cat which belonged to a bachelor 
uncle of mine, and was, almost of 
course, a great favourite. We found 
it on the garden walk, apparently in 
a fit. It had been very ill and had 
not eaten on the preceding day. My 
uncle concluded it was dying, and we 
lifted it off the walk and, the sun 
being very hot, we stuck some 
boughs of briars round it by way of 
arbour. While we walked two turns, 
it escaped from under the arbour, 
and by no enquiries could we ever 
hear any word of it again. Doubt- 
less it had crept into the wooded 
bank of the river which was at hand 
in order to die unobserved—a singu- 
lar provision of nature. .. . We are 
to have a fancy ball next Thursday. 
I am told there are to be thirty 
Queen Marys. Having a suit of 
court mourning which will pass 
muster without being much out of 
the ordinary way, I will be there to 
see what they make of it. I fear we 
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want wit and impudence to get over 
such ground handsomely. 

“Lord bless your old aunt for 
bringing you down to the lowlands. 
I hope when Mrs Clephane, William- 
ina, and you come within the mag- 
netism of Auld Lang Syne it will 
bring you on to Abbotsford. 
Oureske or Whisk” (a terrier given 
to Sir Walter by Mrs Clephane) “is 
in great preservation, but hauden 
down by a very fierce terrier of mine 
of the Pepper and Mustard breed, 
hence called Ginger, which flies at it 
whenever it opens its mouth, and 
Oureske’s Highland spirit bein 
cowed by a luxurious effeminacy o 
life makes no play for the honour of 
her native Kintail. Mrs Maclean 
Clephane may not like to hear this, 
but it’s very true for all that. Do 
you know that I have two great 
faults as a correspondent—one, that 
I never know how to begin a letter ; 
the other, still more formidable, that 
when I write to those I like I can 
never end until the paper ends it for 
me. Like a stone set on an incline, 
I can never stop till I reach the 
bottom of the hill.” 


Sir Walter ever took the 
strongest interest in the pur- 
suits of his wards, and, in 1824, 
he wrote at length about the 
preference shown by _ the 
youngest for drawing over 
music, 


“T don’t approve of Williamina 
sacrificing music for drawing. The 
former is much more of a social ac- 
complishment ; besides, excellence in 
music may be much more easily at- 
tained by a mere amateur than excel- 
lence in drawing or painting. A 
song sung with feeling and truth of 
expression is pleasing to everyone, 
and perhaps more pleasing than a 
superior style of execution to all but 
the highest class of musicians. It is 
different with drawing, where that 
which falls short of perfection is not 
so highly valued. Not but what I 
think sketching from nature is a 
faculty to be cherished in all cases 
where nature has given the requisites. 
It encourages the love of the country 
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and the study of scenery. But figures 
seldom answer, for how can a young 
lady acquire the necessary knowledge 
of anatomy ?” 


Probably Sir Walter’s judg- 
ment on this point will be ques- 
tioned by many people. Asa 
matter of fact, Williamina went 
on with her drawing and with 
the greatest success. When 
she was about twenty and 
living at Rome, Horace Vernet, 
the great French artist, said of 
her talent, “Ce n’est pas la 
main d’une demoiselle. C’est 
un bras de fer.” The later 
letters in the bundle before us 
are principally on business 
matters, or speak of episodes 
in Sir Walter’s life with which 
those who love his memory and 
are familiar with his history 
are already well acquainted. 
The dark cloud of misfortune 
had fallen upon the evening of 
his days, and he was making 
the gigantic struggle to pre- 
serve his honour untarnished 
which was the greatest, if the 
most melancholy, glory of his 
glorious career. How his in- 
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domitable courage never failed, 
and how he succeeded in keep- 
ing his shield without speck or 
stain, are known to all, and the 
sad story needs no repetition 
or emphasis. In a letter tell- 
ing the death of his wife, “the 
companion of twenty-nine years 
and upwards,” he writes with 
the grief of a sorely stricken 
man, but with the most valiant 
patience and composure. In 
another, the last, dated 1830, 
he expresses to Miss Clephane 
all his sorrow at the untimely 
death of Lady Northampton, 
the Margaret Clephane in 
whose marriage in 1815 he 
had been so deeply interested, 
and for whom he ever enter- 
tained such a paternal affec- 
tion, and his sympathy with 
those who mourned her loss, 
Sorrow and sympathy were 
never more touchingly con- 
veyed, though he says, “I like 
neither the common display of 
grief nor the ordinary topics of 
consolation.” 

And, in 1832, he himself 
passed away. 
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WALDEN. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


In the club at Taunggyi 
they were talking about the 
Chin expedition. A telegram 
had come in that a young 
pioneer officer named Walden 
had been killed in an attack 
on a village. The name re- 
called to the doctor and the 
D.S.P. a shy reserved young 
subaltern who had _ passed 
through Taunggyi on a shoot- 
ing trip to the Salween, and 
had gained some notoriety by 
killing a dacoit. 

“The only thing he bagged 
the whole time, save a brace 
of peahen,” the policeman re- 
marked. 

Cocksure Smith, a major of 
parts, then on the road to 
Kentung, said he knew both 
Waldens very well. But the 
policeman, fumbling in an 
Army List, found that Walden 
the dacoit-slayer and Walden 
of the casualty list were the 
same man. Then a chaprassi 
came in with a newspaper sent 
in by the Commissioner. 

“Latest details of the affair 
at Mwebingyui, in which Lieu- 
tenant Walden and Sepoy 
Prem Singh lost their lives, 

. &.” The doctor read it 
out. 

“The fellow must have been 
off his head,” said the D.S.P. 
when he had finished ; “it was 
sheer suicide.” 

“Why, of course,” said 
Smith; “Walden was jilted. 
I knew the girl. And now 
I come to think of it, he 


owed De Souza a lot of 
money.” 

At this point of the dis- 
cussion I slipped out of the 
club. 

I knew perfectly well why 
Walden threw his life away, 
but held my tongue. It was 
not a story one could tell in 
a room full of people, even if 
one were indifferent about it. 
The major certainly would 
not have understood. Yet the 
telegram had not surprised 
me in the least, and the de- 
tails that followed seemed like 
an old tale. To understand 
them one must know Walden 
as I knew him, as no one else 
did. I do not think he had 
any other friend with whom 
he might be called intimate. 

When we first met he was 
a very small boy at M 
he left in his second term. 
Afterwards I stayed with his 
mother in Kent, where he was 
working with a private tutor, 
and I spent a day or two with 
him in London before he sailed 
for Burma. Then on the way 
back from his shooting ex- 
pedition he stayed with me in 
Taunggyi. I think he chose 
the Shan States for the trip 
because I was stationed there. 
All told, the days we spent 
together do not amount to 
more than a few months, yet 
when you have heard all I 
know of Walden you will see 
as clearly as I do that what 
happened at Mwebingyui was 
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not only natural, but that it 
had to be. 

Walden’s schooldays were 
too short to be formative. 
He left M—— before he was 
twelve. The boy was really 
too callow at that age to 
stand by himself in a public 
school. His childhood had 
been unusually secluded. But 
the choice was thrust upon 
Walden’s mother peremptorily. 

A distant cousin had the 
gift of a foundation scholar- 
ship which fell vacant by an 
unexpected chance. Walden 
must be cast on the whirlpool 
then and there, perhaps with 
too little strength to float, or 
his mother must give up all 
thought of M——, and send 
the boy, when more matured, to 
one of the great cheap day 
schools, a place fruitful no 
doubt in Academic honours, but 
without any particular tone or 
prestige, and too modern for 
traditions, To Walden’s mother 
such an education seemed al- 
together uninspiring. It was 
starting the boy with a handi- 
cap. So much depended on 
early associations. His father 
and grandfather had been at 
M , and it had pained her 
to think that her son must be 
the first of the family to start 
equipped with the second-best. 
Then the chance came. The boy 
was delicate, timid, sensitive, 
and very young. But she must 
think of his career. It was 
difficult. She was still un- 
decided when she took him to 
London on a tentative visit to 
his tailors. He was fitted for 
an Eton jacket. A sympathetic 
assistant suggested a top hat, 
and Walden’s mother, remem- 
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worn at M on Sundays, 
assented. But the smallest 
size enveloped her son com- 
pletely and rested on two 
angular collar-bones. She 
laughed, but felt very near 
crying. No, she couldn’t push 
him out into the whirlpool, not 
yet. Then she felt strangely 
happy ; she would have his com- 
panionship for another three 
years atleast. Then, like many 
good women, she began to 
analyse her happiness, and fan- 
cied she saw a flaw of selfish- 
ness in her decision. She was 
thinking of herself before the 
boy. So the conflict in her 
began again; she was torn 
different ways. In the end 
she chose the Spartan part, 
and Walden was sent to M 
at the age of eleven. 

In the middle of his second 
term Walden caught a bad 
chill. On one of his lonely 
rambles before afternoon school 
he had waded through some 
flooded marsh-land to a trap 
he had set for a water-hen in 
a riverside osier-bed. It was 
a cold February afternoon, and 
an icy wind was blowing. 
Three days had passed since 
he had set the snare, and each 
day he had found his name on 
the compulsory football list. 
He lay awake at night after 
the other boys had gone to 
sleep, but he did not confide to 
any the hope which he already 
felt to be half-credulous, and 
which alternated with a dread 
lest the bird had been caught 
by the feet and was lingering 
in pain. He was shy of con- 
fidences. If he caught the 
bird he would let another dis- 
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cover and celebrate the tri- 
umph, Perhaps the head of 
his study would have it plucked 
and trussed for a Saturday 
night supper. Here lay the 
seeds of popularity. He went 
to sleep with his vision strained 
on a patch of brown reeds and 
dead thistle with a wedge of 
sand between, where the trap 
lay. On Wednesday his name 
was not on the compulsory list. 
The river had risen and the 
fields were flooded, but he 
started towards the osier- bed, 
springing from one island of 
sedge to another. He was soon 
so wet that it was not worth 
while turning back. He found 
the trap had shut to,—there 
was no water-hen in it. 

The matron of Walden’s 
house was a stern lady. He 
dared not face her with his 
sodden clothes and ask for 
a change. He sat through 
afternoon school in them un- 
detected. The whole adventure 
was typical of Walden. The 
next day he was “staying out.” 
In the evening he babbled of 
water-hens. His mother was 
sent for. Before the end of 
the term she took him away, 
a shadow of a boy affected in 
the lungs and needing constant 


care. His schooldays were 
over. 
Very few M—— men can 


remember anything of Walden. 
At first he came in for a good 
deal of bullying. When he 
found himself in a scrape, as 
every fag must frequently do in 
his first term, he had a way of 
stiffening himself, presenting 
his shell as it were. When an 
elder boy struck him and asked 
him for an explanation of any- 
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thing, he became monosyllabic, 
or even speechless. Other boys 
naturally thought him mulish 
in this mood, and were inclined 
to kick him out of it. He was 
irritatingly passive and unre- 
sponsive to punishment. So 
he was punished more. If the 
truth were known, this inelas- 
ticity was a protective measure, 
not against bullies, but against 
himself. He was really callous 
to most things, only he had a 
standard, an extraordinary one 
when one considers his youth, 
He would not lower his flag to 
any one, no matter who chal- 
lenged it. Tears might come, 
but never entreaties or recrim- 
inations. He was appallingly 
afraid of making an ass of 
himself. Even during his short 
stay at M , I think this 
came to be recognised, and he 
was respected for it. 

An incident towards the end 
of his first term at M—— 
gained Walden some immunity 
from rough treatment. One 
afternoon, when he was pre- 
paring for a lonely ramble, he 
heard a clatter in the passage 
and laughter half-stifled with 
running. Two fags, little older 
than himself, threw open the 
door and entered breathless. 
“Walden, you're playing in 
the house practice match, no 
rot, come and see.” It was a 
fact,—his name was posted on 
the list on the bathroom-door. 
Several of the bigger boys were 
kept in, and most of the smaller 
ones were running in the under- 
sixteen paper chase. To make 
up the twenty-two, the captain 
of the house could only have 
recourse to Walden. He read 
his name on the notice-board 
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with a kind of helpless dread. 
In half an hour he must be on 
the field, and he felt he was 
going to be shamed and miser- 
able. For it was part of 
Walden’s self-consciousness not 
to understand that other people 
can make allowances. Most 
boys of his age would have 
been content to toil in the 
wake of the ball with some 
show of pursuit. But Walden 
felt that he must be an integral 
part of the game. It distressed 
him to think that he must fail 
whenever there was a call upon 
him. Besides, he was afraid. 
He stiffened himself for a 
period of pain and ridicule. 

They were waiting for the 
whistle. 

“Can you kick with your 
left foot?” the captain asked 
Walden. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then play half on the left, 
and don’t funk.” 

For a few minutes the play 
was on the other wing. Then 
Ticehurst, the fastest forward 
in the school, got hold of the 
ball and came straight down 
Walden’s wing. He did not 
look at the skinny little boy 
who came running towards 
him, but went straight on, 
thinking, no doubt, that the 
brat could take care of his own 
skin. But Walden ran clean 
into him, to all appearances as 
airily as if he were leaping 
through a hoop. They collided 
on the ball. Ticehurst tripped 
on the leather, fell over Walden, 
and spun a few feet beyond 
him. Walden scrambled up 
first, not much hurt, and passed 
the ball to one of his own 
forwards. Every soul on the 
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field cheered him. Ichor ran 
in his veins; he was beatified ; 
he sought immolation. All 
that game he went straight for 
the man: he was infernally in 
the way of the other side. But 
there were no more collisions, 
The big boys paid him the 
respect of avoiding his charges, 
and when his head came in 
contact with the stomach of 
Tubby Barlow, who was gin- 
gerly trying to circumvent him, 
it was the big boy who was 
doubled up and suffered. Then 
five minutes before time the 
impossible happened. Walden 
kicked a goal. The ball, a new 
and light one, was dropping at 
the perfect angle. Walden 
centred it wildly. A muff 
goal-keeper ran out to meet it, 
but it dropped a few feet short 
of him and bounded over his 
head between the posts. Then 
the whistle blew. Walking 
home, Walden was bathed in 
an entirely new atmosphere of 
content. That day was like 
the birth of the sun in his 
school life. Twice during the 
next week Ticehurst greeted 
him with a kindly word of 
chaff. The house captain once 
called him “kiddie.” Every 
one was kind to him until they 
had forgotten. And they did 
forget, though Walden was 
chosen to play regularly in the 
under-sixteens. But he was 
not a good player, not a bit 
agile or fast ; only the persist- 
ence of his obstructiveness, 
awkward as it was, came to 
tell for his side. At the end of 
each game he would review 
his failures and expect to be 
left out of the next. So he 
gained little in self-confidence. 
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His modesty explained the first 
red-letter day as a casual 
phenomenon, But he never 
forgot it. Even in the Chin 
Hills, I make no doubt, he 
thought of it a dozen times 
a day, and derived comfort 
from it. 

Walden’s illness put an end 
to his football and his school- 
days too, and it marked a 
relapse in his development but 
for which his career might 
have been very different. For 
nervous self-concentration does 
not thrive at a public school. 
Hither the boy is routed and 
taken away, or he becomes 
assimilated, yields to the com- 
munal instincts of the place, 
and finds himself wrapped up 
in its traditions. To this end, 
which includes the maturing of 
un-selfconsciousness, every sane 
assertion of self, as Walden’s in 
the house practice match, is a 
progressive step. That is the 
first function of a school like 
M——. And Walden was not 
of the stuff to be routed. There 
was quite enough in the boy, 
only he wanted experience to 
give direction to it. 

Walden’s mother did not 
understand this. After a pro- 
longed interview with a special- 
ist, her immediate and vital 
concern was to keep her son 
dry. To this end, certainly a 
natural and sensible one, she 
rented a house in the Weald of 
Kent, near the Sussex border, 
a@ beautiful deeply - wooded 


country of large distances, 
where thin strips of pasture 
and leafy hop-gardens stand 
out from the woodland like 
an occasional clearing in the 
forest. 


Here Walden spent 
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six not unhappy years. The 
dreamy solitude of this period, 
passed between the woods and 
the library, influenced him 
deeply, but not in a way cal- 
culated to equip him for the 
profession to which he had 
been devoted. Walden was to 
be a soldier. That was early 
decided by his father, and his 
mother did not dare to tamper 
with the family destiny, or 
divert one name from the list 
of soldiers that distinguished 
it. There were moments of 
conflict, but again the Spartan 
choice prevailed. If the State 
considered her boy physically 
fit, then he must serve his 
country, as his father had 
wished. It was her business 
to see that he went up sound 
to the examiners. 

The woods helped her. In 
his long solitary walks he 
gathered strength, but in a 
way he suffered from them. 
They filled his life so com- 
pletely that he did not respond 
to other companionship. Three 
great belts of woodland, in any 
of which a stranger might lose 
himself and wander half the 
day without recrossing his 
tracks, stretched to within easy 
distance of his mother’s house. 
Walden knew every drive and 
alley of them. Under one up- 
land beech he had read ‘ Woed- 
stock.’ On a bank of foxgloves, 
protected from the sun by the 
thin shade of larches, and re- 
garded by pheasants, squirrels, 
and hesitating rabbits, he had 
devoured ‘Waverley’ and 
‘Anne of Geierstein.’ Some- 
times he only came to dream. 
Stretched on his back in the 
ling, looking up at the blue 
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sky through the leaves, he 
became wrapped up in the 
brooding silence, permeated 
with the atmosphere of the 
woods, aware of the conscious, 
hidden life around him that 
always seemed on the point of 
becoming articulate,—and he 
carried this silence and far- 
away concern back with him 
into the haunts of living people. 
His mother loved books, and 
gave a bent to his tastes. Her 
perfect sympathy saved her 
from bruising the boy’s spirit 
and bringing him to earth with 
a shock. She would start 
with him into the woods and 
try to infect herself with a 
little of his absorption. Had 
he found a jay’s nest yet? she 
would ask. Were the blue- 
bells at Angley in full colour? 
His tutor, a brilliant young 
wrangler, the vicar of a neigh- 
bouring parish, with a small 
charge of souls and something 
of a sportsman, thought it his 
duty to attack Walden some- 
times with brusque exhorta- 
tions. 

“You should wake up, you 
know. Why don’t you play 
cricket?” The words would 
strike Walden as a careless 
gust of wind sways a young 
pine. He bent momentarily to 
such disapproval and straight- 
ened himself in the recoil. 

In the winter Walden used 
to read in the library in a deep 
arm-chair beside a log-fire. 
Before he was sixteen he had 
finished all the Waverley 
novels, read half the English 
poets and a number of engross- 
ing books on campaigns. He 
took the classics in his stride, 
Virgil and Catullus were his 
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familiars, and he needed no 
goading in Greek. Mathema- 
tics he was spared beyond the 
point that sufficed for Sand- 
hurst. In the woods he lived 
with his heroes of the fireside, 
So he dreamed away his boy- 
hood, and came to lead a kind 
of dual existence. Daily he 
explored the woods, subtly 
aware of their beauty, and 
when the alchemy of the slant- 
ing sun set all the trunks of 
the pines ablaze, though he was 
conscious of moving in this 
transfiguration, his spirit would 
be ranging far away with 
Hereward and Nigel, Nichol- 
son and Alan Breck. Then he 
would wake and measure him- 
self with these heroes, aghast 
at the abyss between his con- 
duct and his ideals. He was 
tortured by a morbid self- 
distrust, he felt his diffidence 
was nothing less than failure, 
he read into his timidity a 
name he dared not spell even 
in solitude. Once when he was 
dreaming of the clash of steel, 
he met a man carrying a scythe 
and felt his spirit wince. Again 
he was charging with Nichol- 
son’s men into the breach 
at Delhi, and remembered he 
was gun-shy. When Philipson 
cowered among the crags of 
Geierstein, it was Walden who 
was shamed. Yet when swords 
were drawn and shots were 
fired in earnest, would he 
falter? He vowed he would 
not. Ah! if only he could 
stiffen himself as he had done 
at M , and lead men to 
think him indifferent to peril, 
it would be almost as good as 
being brave. 

In his sheltered home life, 
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one would think, Walden had 
little chance of putting himself 
to the test. But he found a 
way. During one of my short 
stays in Kent an accident gave 
me a clue to his methods. I re- 
member we were coming home 
one September evening from a 
long walk in the Heathfield 
direction, when Walden drew 
me aside from the main path 
down a sequestered drive. He 
put his hand on my shoulder, 
made a mysterious gesture, and 
slipped on ahead, taking care 
not to tread on a fallen twig 
or on any rain-swollen straws 
which the pheasants had 
plucked from the sheaves. In 
this part of the wood, under 
the arched hazel cover, it was 
already growing dusk. Strange 
shadows lay across the path in 
front of us. Here a stump took 
the shape of a crouching man ; 
a half-concealed birch - trunk 
gloomed a spectral white. 
Eerie noises in the undergrowth 
made us pause, and every now 
and then a pheasant rose at 
our feet with a whir and rattle 
that proclaimed our intrusion. 
Others ran in front of us, an 
agitated procession, before 
making their escape. Rabbits 
plunged into safety. The path 
began to wind, and I felt that 
any sudden curve of it might 
lead us into the arms of the 
terrible guardian of the woods. 
I was not a particularly nervous 
boy, but this hunted feeling, 
this evasion of a lurking pres- 
ence which might be watching 
me unseen, gripped me with 
fear. 

We had gone about a quarter 
of a mile down the drive and 
passed a score of coops when 
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Walden touched my elbow. I 
looked ahead inquiringly, then 
at Walden. 

“Don’t you see,” he said 
with a catch in his breath, 
‘the pheasants are coming 
towards us; some one is dis- 
turbing them.” As he spoke 
he slipped into the hazel cover 
and lay down flat in the grass. 
I followed his lead. Presently 
a keeper sauntered by, sprink- 
ling grain in front of the coops, 
a few yards from our heads. 
He was an unconscionable time 
in passing. I could hear 
Walden’s breathing and my 
own. When he had gone on 
we emerged and struck down 
the path in the direction he 
had come. I thought the 
pheasants we put up would 
bring him back. But Walden 
would not run, though he was 
panting with tense excitement. 
When he had breath to speak 
coherently, he muttered— 

‘‘Dangerous time, this,—the 
keepers are generally feeding 
the pheasants.” 

“Then why on earth did you 
come this way?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s not 
bad practice for scouting.” 

* But scouts should hunt in 
couples,” I said; “you must 
feel rather jumpy when you 
are alone.” 

“T do,” he said. 

And this quiet admission set 
me thinking. Logically, of 
course, this skulking in the 
neighbourhood of a _ hostile 
phantom would not bespeak 
any out-of-the-way courage in 
the ordinary full-blooded boy ; 
but what, I wondered, was the 
hidden flame that seemed to 
impel this tissue of nerves and 
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sensitiveness through the 
ordeal? Thinking it over on 


the way home, I began to 
understand Walden. 

We parted the next day, and 
I did not see Walden again 
until we met in London the 
day before he sailed for Burma. 
You must imagine him now a 
rather tall, ascetic youth, very 
thinand angular, but withakind 
of grace which disengaged itself 
from his shyness. His shyness 
did not make him awkward, 
and it was never so noticeable 
as his air of abstraction. This 
grew on him, and sometimes 
seemed to rout his self-con- 
sciousness altogether. I re- 
member being astonished see- 
ing him stand in a London 
club full of men he did not 
know, gazing abstractedly at 
the elms in the park, apparent- 
ly unconscious of himself. and 
everybody else. Looking up 
suddenly from my paper and 
seeing him standing there, 
quiet as a stone, I felt myself 
transported to the woods. He 
seemed to carry the atmo- 
sphere about with him. 

I next saw Walden in the 
Shan States. It was a per- 
fect cold-weather morning when 
I rode out to meet him, and I 
felt some vicarious pride in the 
flushing of his sword. The 
boh’s head had already arrived 
in Taunggyi for identification. 
We sighted each other far off, 
on a wide open plateau, mar- 
gined with wooded hills, from 
whose boulder-strewn peaks 
stood out the jagged and ruined 
spires of Buddhist shrines. 
The plain was bowered with 
highland dells gay with the 
purple and cream flowers of 
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the Bauhinia, and the blossom- 
ing wild pear and crab-apple, 
The sal-trees, I remember, on 
the dry hill-slopes wore an 
autumnal red and gold that 
lent a rich mellow tint to the 
distance. 

We drew up beside a village, 
@ mere cluster of half a dozen 
houses, a pagoda, and a few 
pipal-trees, which do duty for 
the village inn; and we turned 
into the shade of one of these, 
where my servants had lit a 
fire and were cooking rice and 
quail. Here, stretched out in 
the cool shade, beside a mon- 
strous, grotesque image of 
stone, niched and moss-grown, 
with the accompaniment of 
sympathetic turtle - doves, 
Walden told me how he had 
killed the dacoit at Mongpawn. 

He had been awakened, he 
told me, at two in the morning 
by a rifle-shot. He admitted, 
as if he imagined it a rare 
trait, that he was_ horribly 
afraid. And no wonder. That 
is an appalling hour to be pro- 
jected from the dream state to 
a life-and-death encounter. It 
is a time when any healthy 
soul would crave for comrade- 
ship, a trusted hand to grip or 
voice to pierce the eerie and 
pregnant silence. Have you 
ever been awaked from sound 
slumber by the réveillé when 
the camp is rushed, or on a 
ship in collision by the rush 
of feet and women’s cries? 
Have you heard the suicide’s 
revolver ring through the still 
house in the quiet hours of the 
morning? One must not judge 
men in these crises by a light- 
of-day standard. One wakes 
to the echo, and dimly re- 
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members the shock as some- 


thing in a past life. For a 
moment the spirit is detached 
from the body, and ranges 
alone, shivering on the thresh- 
old over which it is to be in- 
stantly and mercilessly hurled. 
The body shudders at the 
separate existence. All the 
past that has been so warm 
and real is a dream, an illu- 
sion. Then there dawns a con- 
sciousness of that phenomenal 
thing, the individual, and a 
dreadful fear of its extinction, 
the pathetic reluctance of the 
soul in starting on that cold 
journey alone, the cruel home- 
lessness of the infinite. All 
this is a second’s revelation, 
a glimpse of the soul’s plight 
that does not nerve one in 
summoning the physical re- 
sources. When the call is 
sudden, to be answered by a 
spring and a struggle, the 
comfortable animal instinct 
that is latent in us is our 
friend. But Walden had to 
lie still and wait the attack; 
he must not betray his where- 
abouts by a breath or motion. 
The darkness and stillness were 
intense. As Walden told me 
his story, [remembered our ad- 
venture in the Kentish Weald, 
when I could hear and see the 
efforts he made to control his 
breathing. And that was all 
make-believe ; I wondered how 
he answered the strain of the 
real thing. 

The shot that woke him was 
fired at his bearer and coolies, 
who were sleeping beside his 
pony under the piles that sup- 
ported the rest-house. They 
made their escape into the 
jungle: his orderly would have 
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stood by him, but Walden had 
sent him back on some errand 
to the last camp. So he was 
alone. The shock of the report 
frightened his pony, who broke 
from the tether and bolted 
through the undergrowth. The 
echo of his hoofs was fol- 
lowed by a long silence. The 
next thing Walden heard was 
men whispering, and what 
sounded like the disturbance 
of the débris of a fire: they 
were fanning up the embers. 
Walden was well armed. He 
drew his revolver from under 
his pillow: his rifle lay by his 
side. That meant eleven shots. 
Then he groped along the wall 
for his shot-gun. He found it, 
and also his cartridge - belt. 
Fumbling in the dark, he felt 
for the lead and wax head of 
a ball-cartridge, and slipping 
it into the right barrel, he 
jammed shot of some kind, 
probably No. 8, good enough 
at close quarters, into the 
left. The click of the breech 
in the tense silence must 
have sounded like a rifle- 
shot; no doubt he thought the 
dacoits could hear his heart 
beat. He slipped away from 
the spot where he had been 
sleeping on his valise, and sat 
with his back to the wall 
covering the door, the re- 
volver in his hand and the 
rifle and gun on each side of 
him. There was only one door 
in the bamboo shanty, ap- 
proached by a ladder from 
without, and no windows. So 
he was well placed. If he 
kept still, his assailants would 
not know where to shoot. 
Presently he heard them com- 
ing up the ladder. There were 
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three or four he judged by 
their smothered ejaculations. 
One of them swung an ember: 
it cost him his life. Walden 
fired three shots with his re- 
volver. The leader fell to the 
first, and at the same moment 
another behind him fired blind- 
ly into the room, hitting the 
wall ten feet from Walden’s 
head. They scrambled or fell 
down the ladder, and held 
another muffled parley under- 
neath; one of them seemed 
to be wounded. Walden sat 
waiting, without a sound or 
stir, until it became light. 
But they slipped away into 
the darkness, leaving their boh 
on the field. Walden found 
him in the morning lying at 
the foot of the ladder. 

The boh turned out to be a 
particularly elusive malefactor 
who was being hunted, through 
some false scent, at least a 
hundred miles away in an- 
other direction. The affair, 
with additions, found its way 
into the papers. Walden and 
his orderly were said to have 
attacked the boh in his lurk- 
ing-place, killed him, and dis- 
persed his followers by the 
ruse of an imaginary force 
behind them. Anyhow, there 
was the boh, dead, with 
Walden’s bullet through his 
head, and you would think a 
boy of twenty would be pleased 
at the distinction. But Walden 
chafed rather at the letters of 
congratulation and newspaper 
cuttings that reached him in 
camp. 

“What could I do,” he said, 
“but skulk in the dark and 
shoot? I couldn’t miss the 





door at ten yards.” 
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By the time he had finished 
his story I gathered he had 
gained nothing in confidence 
through the encounter: if any. 
thing, it aggravated his mor- 
bid self-distrust. He felt, I 
think, that he needed vindica. 
tion more than ever. Per. 
haps he thought his sensations 
in the vigil at Mongpawn 
must be his normal state in 
action. He translated his 
lonely communion with death 
to the battlefield, where, if 
he had known it, men like 
himself taste a rare joy. For 
battle is like the cold stream 
into which the timid bather 
plunges hesitatingly, to re- 
ceive an exquisite nerving 
thrill which transcends fear, 
Walden was for seeking the 
brink, though conscious only 
of the first numbing grip of 
the tide. A few hours in the 
firing line, one bayonet charge, 
might have laid the ghost 
which haunted him. But it 
was not to be. 

At dinner that night Walden 
unfolded to me his project of 
following the Dihong river 
through the Mishmi country 
to the point reached by the 
intrepid native survey agent, 
Nain Singh, in his exploration 
of the Tsang-po river in Tibet. 
He had a wild idea that by 
travelling only at night, and 
lying perdu all day, he might 
get through in the teeth of 
hostility. He had also some 
impracticable notions about 
food. I tried to explode the 
whole idea carelessly; but it 
was no good, and we turned 
to other things. It was after 
midnight, when we had been 
talking for hours about old 
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times, that an impulse made 
me speak. 

“Walden, old man,” I said, 
“you are on the wrong tack. 
Give up this Mishmi idea. It 
is not fair on your mother.” 
And I could not help adding, 
“You couldn’t have been more 
game, you know, at Mongpawn. 
It isn’t everybody who would 
have kept his head and done 
the right thing.” 

He looked at me perplexed, 
half incredulous that I had 
divined the secret of his brood- 
ings. I wanted to explain that 
this fear of being afraid was 
nothing but a morbid fancy, 
a malady of inexperience, a 
fatal kind of hallucination, 
and quite ungrounded. But it 
would not have been any use. 

“Oh, Ill get through all 
right,” he said; “it’s not so 
difficult as you think.” 

And I have no doubt he 
would have tried if it had 
not been for the Chin expedi- 
tion. When I saw he was 
with the force, you may imag- 
ine how eagerly I followed the 
campaign. I hoped Walden 
would win the V.C. There 
was a great chance that he 
might find himself and vin- 
dicate the latent soldier in 
him. He was certain to dis- 
tinguish himself in some bril- 
liant or mistaken way. You 
will understand that the tele- 
gram did not surprise me. 

It was quite a small affair, 
and ought never to have 
happened. Walden was in 
command of a fatigue-party 
who were cutting a path to 
the water-supply, when they 
were attacked by a band of 
Yokwa Chins in thick bamboo 
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jungle. The tribe had come 
over twenty miles that day, 
through an apparently imper- 
vious country, to offer their 
submission. All their neigh- 
bours had capitulated, and 
the rumour of burning villages 
and captive chiefs had spread 
fear to the most remote strong- 
holds. So Shain Byik, the 
Yokwa chief, came hurrying 
in to prove that he also was 
“friendly” and submissive. 
The mood might have been 
permanent had not his first 
vision of the invaders been 
Walden’s fatigue-party, de- 
tected by the ring of their 
kukris against the hollow 
bamboo stems, and then cau- 
tiously observed through the 
enclosing thicket. Now Shain 
Byik was before all things 
a shikari, a raider, a head- 
hunter; the diplomatist in 
the man owed a transient and 
spurious ascendancy to events 
quite outside his control. Nat- 
urally, then, as he crept up to 
his unconscious quarry he re- 
cognised with a glow of pride 
that rare gift, so often denied by 
woodland spirits, the perfect 
relations between the hunter 
and the hunted. There may 
have been a moment of in- 
decision, when the vanishing 
diplomatist would have di- 
verted the rickety old Tower 
musket from the unhappy Sikh 
at the end of the barrel. But 
Shain Byik, being human in 
his fashion, fired, reluctantly 
perhaps, and Sepoy Prem Singh 
fell to the ground with an ounce 
or more of telegraph wire in his 
chest. Then the Yokwa men 
scrambled up the steep Khud 
into Mwebingyui. 
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Walden did the wrong thing. 
He ought to have gone back to 
camp, only half a mile distant, 
for a force sufficient to capture 
and burn the village. Instead 
he plunged into the jungle on 
the heels of Shain Byik, with 
his handful of men, most of 
whom he soon outdistaneced. 
I can picture him, wildly 
elated, and fiushed with his 
chance, pressing on _ to 
Mwebingyui and the hour 
of his vindication. He found 
it in the narrow entrance to 
the village, beneath the stock- 
ade, where two men cannot 
walk abreast. 

When I turned into the club 
they were discussing Walden 
again. 

“Now that dacoit business,” 


Cocksure Smith was saying. 
‘He tackled him alone in the 
dark in a zayat. The fellow 
must have had nerve.” 

By general consent Walden 
was very much of a boh, 

“What was it the naik 
said in the evidence?” some- 
one asked. And the Doctor 
read again :— 

“T followed Walden Sahib 
until he fell. We were only 
three, the Sahib, myself, and 
Gurdit Singh. I do not know 
how many there were behind 
the stockade. The Sahib was 
a great Bahadur.” 

It was just the epitaph 
Walden would have asked for. 
And it was true enough. In 
his own pathetic way he was 
one of the bravest souls alive. 
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THE HEROES OF PERTHSHIRE. 


THERE is no keener incentive 
to bravery in the field than 
what may be called the spirit 
of the club. A common origin, 
@ common interest, will not 
merely hold a body of men to- 
gether, but will inspire it to 
deeds of unexampled heroism. 
The eye of the town or the 
village is sharper than the eye 
of the Empire, and the natural 
soldier will fight with a finer 
zest if he knows that his 
neighbour is at his side. It 
is not everyone whose imagina- 
tion can embrace a country or 
a cause. Everyone is on his 
mettle if he remembers that 
his deeds are watched by these 
who know him “at home.” In 
brief, there is a local as well as 
a national patriotism, and a 
wise Minister at War will al- 
ways do his utmost to encour- 
age local names and local en- 
thusiasm. To give but a single 
instance: it has been of incal- 
culable value to Britain and the 
Empire that the Royal High- 
landers have been known for 
wellnigh two centuries as the 
Black Watch—a title at once 
fierce and picturesque, which 
should put pride into the hearts 
of these who claim it and strike 
terror into a reluctant foe. 

Never has the local feeling 
of which we speak been more 
eloquently celebrated than in 


the Marchioness of Tulli- 
bardine’s ‘ Military History of 
Perthshire.’ From beginning 
to end the book is a pzean, well 
composed and admirably sung, 
to the glory of a single county. 
That Perthshire deserves all 
the praise thus lavished upon 
it cannot be gainsaid. Her 
brave sons have sought and 
found adventures all the world 
over, and wherever they have 
fought, on the burning plains 
of India or on the heights of 
Ticonderoga, they have taken 
with them their native love of 
romance. Their descendants 
cannot read of their exploits 
without pride, and even a 
southerner, who takes the local 
feeling for granted, must ac- 
knowledge the breathless in- 
terest of the exploits here 
recorded, and share the just 
enthusiasm of Lady Tullibard- 
ine and her colleagues. Nor is 
the work a work of mere pride. 
It is a work also of vast re- 
search and sound scholarship, 
designed with ardour no doubt, 
but carried out with patient 
care and erudition. 

By far the most famous of 
the Highland regiments is the 
42nd, otherwise known as the 
Black Watch. The date of its 
origin is uncertain. The author 
of ‘A Short History of the 
Black Watch,’? recently pub- 
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lished, a history in which the 
achievements of the Royal 
Highlanders are set forth with 
a@ modest and business - like 
simplicity, declares that the 
regiment came into being at 
least as early as 1725. Mr 
Andrew Ross, in the ‘ Military 
History of Perthshire,’ gives it 
a far earlier birth. He dates 
its “histeric succession” from 
the 3rd of August 1667, when 
Charles IT. issued a commission 
under the Great Seal to John, 
second Earl of Atholl, to raise 
and keep such a number of 
men as he should think fit 
“to be a constant guard for 
securing the peace in the 
Highlands” and “to watch 
upon the braes.” The chief 
duties of these men were to 
suppress the drivers of creachs, 
“thieves and broken men” as 
they were called, and to bring 
to justice blackmailers and 
blackmailed, doubtless on the 
sound principle that the pigeon 
is not much better than the 
rook, That they performed 
these duties efficiently is cer- 
tain, and they may have been 
drawn from the same classes 
from which the Highland 
regiments were presently re- 
cruited. But their duties were 
not the duties of soldiers, and 
though a “historic succes- 
sion” of a kind may be con- 
tinuous, it is not easy to con- 
nect the six companies of 
Highlanders raised in 1725 
with the bodies of men who 
fifty years earlier watched 
upon the braes. These six 
companies, whose sombre tar- 
tans, a stern contrast to the 
red coats of the regular troops, 
gave them the name of the 
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Black Watch, were enrolled 
for the plain purpose of guard- 
ing the Highlands against dis- 
affection. Though the officers 
were Whigs, the gentry of 
Perthshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties eagerly enrolled 
themselves, glad that they 
were permitted once more to 
bear arms. Many of the 
privates were gentleman- 
soldiers, who, to the surprise 
of the English, “had gillies or 
servants to attend them in 
quarters, and upon a march 
to carry their provisions, bag- 
gage, and firelocks.” Gallant 
as they were, the Highland 
companies were still no part 
of the national army. A 
foolish distrust, bred of the 
sympathy which the Scots still 
professed for the exiled Stuarts, 
prevented a Hanoverian king 
from calling to his standards 
the heroes born and bred north 
of the Tweed. And when for 
the first time the Highlanders 
were invited to join the British 
Army, an unhappy misunder- 
standing led to mutiny. The 
Highland regiment regarded 
an order to march to England 
as a breach of faith. They 
had enlisted, said they, for 
service at home, and the sus- 
picion, alive in their minds, 
was encouraged by agitators, 
who declared that, “after being 
used as rods to scourge their 
countrymen, they were to be 
thrown into the fire,”—in other 
words, to be sent to the plant- 
ations. Had the king reviewed 
them, all might have been 
well, but they were left to 
General Wade, and his pres- 
ence did not allay their dis- 
trust, In brief, some of them 
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made a dash for the north, 
were stopped in the Midlands, 
brought back to London, and 
condemned to death. Three 
were shot, and the rest of 
the regiment was sent into 
Flanders, there to begin a 
career which for courage and 
devotion is unsurpassed in the 
annals of Great Britain. 

The auspices were bad. The 
event proved their injustice, 
In after years it was the 
proudest boast of the elder 
Pitt that he enrolled the High- 
land regiments. ‘I sought for 
merit,” said he, “ wherever it 
was to be found: it is my boast 
that I was the first Minister 
who looked for it and found it 
in the mountains of the North.” 
Though Pitt made a better use 
of the Highlanders than any 
Minister had yet done, the 
boast of priority was unjusti- 
fied. He was the first to send 
them out of Europe, but they 
had already proved how vali- 
antly they could fight for 
Britain when he summoned 
them across the Tweed. It 
is at Fontenoy that the real 
history of the Black Watch 
begins,—a history which, full 
and active as it has been, is 
yet unfinished, and the author 
of ‘A Short History,’ con- 
scious that its future will be 
glorious as its past, has left 
some ten pages of his book 
blank, which his readers may 
fill up as the years pass. An 
apt symbol of an unbroken, 
irrefragable record! And Mr 
Allan M‘Aulay is merely using 
the language of a pardonable 
exaggeration when he says 
that “to epitomise the history 
of the Black Watch—the oldest 





Highland regiment now on the 
establishment of the Army—is 
to epitomise the making and 
defending of the British Em- 
pire at some of the most im- 
portant stages of its existence.’ 
At Fontenoy, where first the 
Highlanders met a foreign foe, 
they gave a generous promise 
of what they were presently to 
achieve. Fortune did not fight 
upon their side, but they covered 
the retreat in such fine order 
that Lord Crawford pulled off 
his hat to the regiment, saying 
they had won as much honour 
as though they had gained a 
victory. Henceforth, wherever 
the Empire was in danger, 
there was the Black Watch, 
ready to march to the skirling 
of the pipes. At Ticonderoga 
and in the West Indies, in Cuba 
and at Fort Pitt, the Highland- 
ers distinguished themselves, 
and so apt were they for the 
profession of arms that in 1759 
@ young corps, whose men nine 
months before were herding 
sheep, landed in Guadeloupe 
and took two redoubts with 
drawn swords. It will give 
some idea of the regiment’s 
activity if we recall that its 
first absence from home lasted 
thirty-two years, and of the 
regiment’s loyalty to Scotland 
if we record that many of the 
old soldiers, when they landed 
at Portpatrick, “impelled by 
characteristic attachment to 
the soil of their birth, leaped 
on shore with enthusiasm and 
kissed the earth, which they 
upheld in handfuls,” 

They sojourned but a year 
in their own land. In 1776 
the regiment sailed for America 
to oppose the revolution of the 
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colonists, and shared in the 
general disaster which over- 
took the British arms. Mean- 
while the Government had 
proved its appreciation of the 
Highlanders’ genius for fight- 
ing by raising a 2nd Bat- 
talion of the Black Watch. 
Britain never stood in direr 
need of soldiers than in 1780. 
She was at war with France 
and Spain. She had not yet 
accepted the revolution in 
America, India saw Haidar 
Ali in arms, and the Armed 
Neutrality of Northern Europe 
was a constant menace. The 
Highlanders generously  re- 
sponded to Britain’s appeal. 
As Mr Walter Blaikie says in 
his excellent account of the 
Second Battalion, or the old 
Seventy-Third, within eighteen 
months 12,500 men joined the 
Army, though the memory of 
Culloden was but a generation 
old. Truly Pitt’s scheme had 
been justified by the event. 
Well might he boast to the 
English House of Commons 
that he had drawn “into their 
service a hardy and intrepid 
race of men, who, when left by 
their jealousy, became a prey 
to the artifice of their enemies, 
and had gone nigh to have 
overturned the State.” The 
past was forgotten, and a 
common glory had achieved 
what without it the Act of 
Union might never have 
achieved —a _ solidarity of 
interest and a national ambi- 
tion. That there were still 
waverers ig true. Mr Blaikie 
tells us of one, John Oswald, 
the son of an Edinburgh gold- 
smith, who, having purchased 
@ commission in the Royal 
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Highlanders, accompanied the 
2nd Battalion to India. There 
he adopted the dress and 
customs of a Hindu, and fed 
upon vegetables. He likewise 
became so violent and eccentric 
that he was forced to resign 
the adjutancy of the regiment 
and leave the Army. At the 
outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion he professed the popular 
doctrines and joined the army 
of the Republic. Logical in 
devotion to his new faith, he 
enlisted his two sons as 
drummers, and all three were 
killed in the Vendée in 1793, 
There is in this story a touch 
of the romance which has 
never deserted the Highlanders, 
Wherever they have lived and 
fought, they have carried with 
them the fearless picturesque- 
ness of their indomitable 
mountains. Here, to cite 
another example, is a letter 
addressed by Colonel Macleod 


to the Sultan Tipu, and 
quoted by Mr Blaikie. “ You 
or your interpreter,” thus 
writes Macleod, “have said 


in your letter to me that I 
have lied, or made a mensonge. 
Permit me to inform you, 
Prince, that this language is 
not good for you to give or 
for me to receive; and if I 
were alone with you in the 
desert, you would not dare to 
say these words to me. An 
Englishman scorns to lie; this 
is an irreparable affront to an 
English warrior. If you have 
courage enough to meet me, 
take a hundred of your bravest 
men on foot, meet me on the 
sea-shore, I will fight you, and 
a hundred men of mine will 
fight yours.” In these words 
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is the real epic ring. Thus 
might Greek have challenged 
Trojan outside the walls of 
Troy. Thus in the age of 
chivalry might an English 
knight have bade a French- 
man come forth to meet him. 
And it is pleasant to think that 
not much more than a century 
ago West could challenge Kast 
in these clear and simple terms 
of heroism, 

And the Highlanders pos- 
sessed many other qualities, 
besides their feeling for ro- 
mance, which fitted them for 
the field of battle. Theirs 
was the true spirit of the 
soldier. The lust of fighting 
was in their blood. They 
loved nothing better than a 
worthy foe. Truly they might 
have wondered with the Prince 
de Ligne how it was that a 
soldier did not die of joy when 
he had won a battle, or of 
grief when he had lost it. Bred 
in poverty, they could endure 
the hardships of a campaign 
gladly and without fatigue. It 
was not their desire, as it was 
Joseph Bonaparte’s, to make 
war like a satrap. Their con- 
tempt of luxury was matched 
by an honourable courage, in 
their minds the highest of the 
virtues. The discipline of the 
clan, moreover, had taught 
them the habit of military 
obedience. They knew that 
he who would rule must be 
ruled, and nothing more surely 
redounds to their credit than 
the fact that during the 
retreat to Corunna they 
held themselves with a better 
restraint, and in the battle 
lost more men, than any 
regiment in the army. Their 
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native fastnesses had taught 
them, besides the lesson of 
fortitude, how to make war 
upon the worst of foes—a 
harsh, inhospitable country. 
In fighting the Indians of 
North America they proved 
themselves perfectly adapted 
for the difficulties of savage 
warfare, and in 1765 Captain 
Stirling led his company on a 
dangerous journey from Fort 
Pitt down the Ohio and up 
the Mississippi to Fort Chartres, 
He was away for ten months, 
he traversed three thousand 
miles, and he rejoined the regi- 
ment without losing a single 
man. 

When war broke out with 
France, the Highlanders were 
sent once more on active service. 
In the opening campaigns there 
was little glory to be won by 
the bravest. Troops ill led and 
opposed always by greater 
numbers had small chance of 
distinction. Yet what chance 
there was was eagerly taken 
by the 42nd. On the 5th of 
January 1795 the 42nd occupied 
Geldermalsen. In front of 
them were some piquets of 
British cavalry and two guns. 
The French, attacking the 
piquets, seized the guns, which 
the 42nd, charging, at once re- 
took, with the loss of no more 
than four men. For this ex- 
ploit the honour of wearing the 
Red Heckle was conferred upon 
the Black Watch, an honour 
justly and highly esteemed unto 
this day. The West Indies, 
called “sugar islands” by 
Sheridan in contempt, were 
next the scene of its bravery, 
but it was in Egypt that the 
regiment won its proudest 
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laurels. At Alexandria the 
Highlanders performed prodi- 
gies of valour. They drove off 
two battalions of infantry, and 
did more than their share in 
destroying two regiments of 
cavalry. When Sir Ralph 
Abercromby was taken prisoner, 
it was a private of the 42nd 
who shot his captor. Even 
when the regiment was broken, 
the men continued to fight 
individually, and it is no won- 
der that Sir John Moore, who 
was witness of their prowess, 
encouraged them eight years 
later at Corunna with the 
words: “Highlanders, remem- 
ber Egypt.” No sooner was 


Corunna fought and won than 
the 42nd was despatched on 
the ill-fated expedition to Wal- 
cheren, which should have been 
a brilliant victory, and which 
was made a disastrous defeat 
by infamous generalship, and 


in which of 758 Highlanders 
who set out, 554 were rendered 
unfit for ducy by fever. This 
was but a momentary check: 
the 42nd played its part in 
the Peninsula, and fought at 
Waterloo with the 73rd, until 
in 1815 both regiments en- 
camped in the Bois de Boulogne, 
whence it returned home, hav- 
ing earned for its colours eight 
well-merited distinctions. 
Neither time nor change has 
impaired the courage and en- 
ergy of the Highlanders. In 
the Crimea and in India they 
did but repeat the triumphs of 
Egypt and the Peninsula, and 
many a grave in South Africa 
speaks with a silent eloquence 
of their intrepidity. That they 
have achieved so much is the 
more remarkable, because their 
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sympathies were not always 
with the reigning house of 
Great Britain. The men of 
Perthshire were for two genera- 
tions the loyal, hapless cham- 
pions of lost causes. They 
fought for those whom they 
believed their rightful kings 
with a devotion which brought 
them ruin for reward. The 
two most interesting chapters 
in Lady Tullibardine’s book are 
Mr Walter Blaikie’s chapters 
on Perthshire in the ‘15 and 
the *45. It is impossible to 
read this history of ill-requited 
loyalty without sorrow and 
regret. The Jacobites gave all, 
and asked ‘nothing in return. 
They fought for an idea, and 
never considered what their 
gain might be. If they failed, 
they failed because those for 
whom they suffered knew not 
how to appreciate the sacrifice, 
When, in January 1716, Mar 
declined to give Argyll baitle, 
“What did the Chevalier come 
hither for?” asked his soldiers. 
“Was it to see his people 
butchered by Hangmen and 
not strike a Stroke for their 
Lives? Let us die like Men 
and not like Dogs.” That was 
the spirit which has brought 
them victory on many a field, 
but it availed nothing. The 
Chevalier was persuaded at last 
to leave the country. He burst 
into tears. “Weeping is not 
the way to win Kingdoms,” 
said Prince Eugéne, and truly 
James was not of the stuff that 
conquerors are made. His fol- 
lowers acquiesced as bravely as 
they had fought, and found in 
death or exile a sad reward 
for their loyalty. 

The °45, as it was more 
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fertile in heroism, so came 
nearer to success than the ’15. 
Prince Charles Edward lived 
and breathed in an atmosphere 
of romance. He possessed a 
power of compelling affection 
which, added to what the men 
of Perthshire believed the 
righteousness of his cause, was 
irresistible. And Mr Blaikie 
has given us an account of his 
gallant attempt to win a 
throne, in which he omits no 
single touch of the picturesque. 
He recalls all those small de- 
tails which the grave his- 
torian contemns, and which im- 
part life and liveliness to the 
narrative. He tells us that at 
Blair Prince Charles ate his 
first grouse, and for the first 
time saw pine-apples; that he 
gave a ball to the ladies of 
Perth, but himself took but “a 
single trip,” and then went off 
to visit the guards; that he 
breakfasted at the house of 
Gask, where a lock of his hair 
is kept unto this day, to wit- 
ness if rumour lies. The inva- 
sion of England, and the panic 
which it caused, made King 
George tremble on his throne, 
but the Jacobite army suffered 
as much from desertion as from 
the lack of military genius, and 
though Lord George Murray 
did whatever became a man, 
he was not strong enough by 
himself to win his master a 
crown. Then the Hessians 
came to the aid of the English, 
and after Culloden the poor 
remnant dispersed, “every man 
to his own house, and he did 
not know where it was.” Fail- 
ures as these two risings were, 
they will remain ever a source 
of pride to Scotland. In them 
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chivalry spoke her last word, 
and from them came the tradi- 
tion of beauty and courage, 
so nobly sustained by Sir 
Walter Scott. High and low 
showed how heroes could live 
and die. Here, on the one 
hand, is Lord George Murray, 
who gave himself body and 
soul to the cause, and who 
spent the last fifteen years of 
his life in an ungrateful exile. 
Holland knew him, and Poland. 
From Cleves to Utrecht, from 
Utrecht to Emmerich, he wan- 
dered aimlessly, and when he 
visited Prince Charles in Paris, 
the man for whom he had 
sacrificed all not only refused 
to see him, but ordered him 
shortly to leave the French 
capital. A pleasant memory to 
cherish in an alien land! There, 
on the other hand, is plain John 
Macnaughton, an old servant 
of Murray of Broughton, who, 
unjustly convicted of having 
killed Colonel Gardiner at 
Prestonpans, died rather than 
betray his masters. Even on 
his way to the scaffold he was 
promised a free pardon if he 
would turn King’s evidence. 
He answered that the Govern- 
ment had done him enough 
honour in ranking him with 
gentlemen, and he hoped they 
would leave him in quiet to 
suffer like a gentleman. When 
simple henchmen could show so 
fine a spirit, what might not 
their masters have achieved 
had they been bravely led and 
honourably trusted? Nor was 
the revolt without its humours. 
Where friend fought friend 
there was occasion for many 
a kindly office, for many an 
unrehearsed effect. In some 
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aspects the strife resembled 
an amiable game rather than 
a battle to the death. There 
was, for instance, the case of 
John Rattray, condemned to 
the scaffold after Culloden, 
who owed his life to the 
strangest accident. He was 
captain of the Honourable Com- 
pany of Edinburgh Golfers, of 
which company Lord President 
Forbes was secretary. How 
could the secretary tamely look 
on while his friend and cap- 
tain went to his death? So 
Forbes asked Cumberland to 
spare Rattray, and an unwilling 
pardon was granted. The best 
of such a strife is that it could 
not and did not leave too bitter 
a memory behind. On either 
side were men too brave to 
harbour a long resentment. 
Within a few years even Lord 
George Murray was proud that 
his sons should hold commis- 
sions in the British Army. 
But after all, it is not up- 
risings nor regiments which 
are the highest pride of a 
county: it is men. And 
Perthshire may well boast 
her roll of honour. First upon 
it stands the name of Mon- 
trose, @ magnanimous patriot, 
who realised for Cardinal De 
Retz “the ideas of certain 
heroes whom we find no- 
where but in the Lives of 
Plutarch.” Throughout a sin- 
gularly gentle career he upheld, 
in all hazards, the cause of 
his king and country. The 
splendour of his brief triumph 
fired the imagination, not 
merely of Britain, but of 
Europe. Foreign courts loaded 
him with titles and offered him 
high commands. But, as he 
said, he was “no merchant of 
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his faith.” He had drawn his 
sword for Charles, and when 
his king no longer needed it 
he sheathed it in sorrow and 
disdain. There never lived 
so simple and single-minded a 
gentleman. He had but one 
thought, but one aim. His 
own verses eloquently describe 
his glorious, unhappy life— 


‘* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


He lost it all, a victim to the 
jealousy and disloyalty which 
were the common lot of those 
who defended the cause of the 
Stuarts. 

The House of Atholl has 
given not a few heroes to Perth- 
shire. There was the Marquis 
of Tullibardine who served 
Marlborough as an aide-de- 
camp, “the first Scotte man 
that had that favor,” who com- 
manded his regiment at Ouden- 
arde, where “he had _ the 
honnour to begin the attack 
on the left, being commanded 
with five hundred grannaders 
to take post of a very close 
ground and keep the ennemie off 
till the cavellrie came up,” and 
who fell at Malplaquet, “shott 
thurrow the thigh, but woud 
not come off.” There was Lord 
John Murray, who commanded 
the Black Watch and fought 
for the Whigs, and his brother 
Lord George, who fought for 
Prince Charles, and concerning 
whom something has already 
been said. Of General John 
Reid, to whom his men were 
“much attached for his poetry, 
his music, and his bravery in 
the field,” who composed “In 
the Garb of Old Gaul,” which 
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is still the slow march of the 
42nd, and whose name is com- 
memorated by a professorship 
of music—Lady Tullibardine 
gives an excellent account. Mr 
M‘Aulay is less happy in his 
Life of Sir David Baird, the 
peculiar merit of whose cam- 
paign in Egypt he seems to 
miss. It was the General’s 
forethought in digging wells at 
two points out from Kosseir 
and in establishing depdts of 
stores along the route that 
made the campaign a triumph. 
Nor can we accept the too 
positive statement, made in 
another chapter, that Lord 
Cochrane was “entirely inno- 
cent” of the charge brought 
against him in 1814 that he 
“induced the subjects of the 
King to believe that Napoleon 
was dead, and thereby occa- 
sioned a rise in the Funds.” 
Whether Cochrane was guilty 
or not will never be positively 
known. By his own act he 
lost the chance of a fair trial, 
and though we may sympathise 
with the pride which dictated 
this course, we must still re- 
gret it, as we regret the fact 
that political animosity robbed 
Britain of the services of this 
intrepid leader. When it was 
too late, Cochrane received a 
free pardon, and was restored 
to all his honours ; and no more 
than thirty years ago a Com- 
mittee of the House of Com- 
mons paid to the eleventh Earl 
of Dundonald the arrears of 
pay of which his grandfather 
had been deprived. It de- 
clared that no responsible 


advisers of the Crown could 
have restored Lord Dun- 
donald to honour had they 
still 


believed him guilty ; 
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and it made the declaration 
by a bare majority. In 


this uncertainty of a single 
vote the case must rest. But 
to-day the guilt or innocence 
of Cochrane is unimportant. 
Such a man as he showed 
himself must be esteemed by 
his positive virtues. Even if 
he did a little wrong, how 
many deeds of valour did he 
not do! When the episode 
of the Stock Exchange is 
crumbled into oblivion, Coch- 
rane, “the least romantic of 
men, compelled to lead the 
most romantic of lives,” as he 
described himself, will still be 
remembered as one of the 
greatest captains of all time. 
And the tale of honour is 
only half told. What county 
would not be proud of Stewart 
of Garth, Gordon Drummond, 
Robert Dick, Evan Macgregor, 
and the gallant Hope Grant? 
Nor need Perthshire live only 
in the glories of the past. One 
of the last heroes honoured in 
this roll of fame is the eighth 
Earl of Airlie, who was killed 
at Diamond Hill in 1900, and 
who wrote after Magersfontein: 
“T like the Boers and am very 
proud to be fighting against 
them, .. . I am very happy ;” 
and who when he left Eng- 
land thus expressed his last 
desire: “Remember, if I am 
killed in action, whatever mem- 
orial you put for me, that you 
say on it, I had died as I 
wished.” There breathes the 
true spirit of the soldier, which 
is as active to-day as it was 
when Scotland was the theatre 
of romance, and when the men 
of Perthshire gladly laid down 
their lives for him whom they 
believed their rightful king. 
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BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


XXXIL—THE WHITE HART. 


WHEN John reached the 
large ante-room where the 
guests assembled before supper, 
Sir Thomas and’ Edmund had 
already been received by the 
Duchess, who was still standing 
with one of them on each side 
of her opposite to the door by 
which the later comers were 
entering. A little behind her, 
the Duke, a slender well-built 
man of forty, with a proud face 
and quick turn of the head like 
a hawk, was talking keenly to 
@ group of gentlemen much 
less richly dressed than him- 
self; by him, listening with 
bright eyes, was a girl of six- 
teen, evidently a younger sister 
of the Duchess, whom she 
resembled and completely out- 
shone. Her complexion was 
like the smoothest ivory ; she 
wore a wreath of brilliant stars 
in her dusky hair; and her 
long dress of delicate rose- 
coloured silk fell away from a 
stiff bodice latticed with gold 
thread and studded at every 
joint of the trellis with a single 
diamond. 

“ Queerite lucem,” said John 
to himself: but he could never 
be sure whether he said it 
before or after he heard the 
voice of the Chamberlain pre- 
senting him to her Most Serene 
and Magnificent Highness 
Donna Lucia Visconti, Either 
way, the riddle was answered 
beyond doubt; and as he saw 
his young lords both turning 





restlessly in her direction, he 
thought almost with pity of 
another lady at home in Eng- 
land. Joan Stafford, for all her 
little air of command, was a 
gentle creature, bred up to ex- 
pect obedience : this was a child 
with the profile of a conqueror, 
and if she had been bred ina 
hovel she would have ruled 
everything within reach. John 
was relieved to see that when 
the procession was formed it 
was Edmund who fell to her 
share. 

The banquet of civilisation is 
generally a tiresome and disap- 
pointing ceremony, and prob- 
ably has always been so; but 
there are pleasant exceptions, 
and Gian Galeazzo’s hospitality 
was certainly exceptional. To 
begin with it was magnificent, 
even beyond the senatorial mag- 
nificence of Venice; but it had 
for an Englishman more un- 
usual elements—a wider liber- 
ality, a continual slight novelty, 
a less impersonal courtesy. The 
high table was reserved, here 
as elsewhere, for the principal 
guests, but the principal guests 
were neither chosen nor ar- 
ranged by the ordinary rules of 
precedence. Poets, painters, 
wits, and university professors 
sat mingled with noblemen, 
bankers, and generals; the 
select company included not 
only Sir Hugh Dolerd and Sir 
Walter Manners, as might have 
been expected from their 
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knightly rank, not only the 
Master of the Horse and the 
four other chief officers, but 
Nicholas Love as representing 
the learning and William the 
Singer as exemplifying the 
musical talent of England. 
John, a8 Marshal in Hall, had 
been informed, rather than 
consulted, about these arrange- 
ments: they disconcerted him, 
but he was even more astounded 
to see the Duchess and Sir 
Thomas placed in the centre of 
the table, while the Duke him- 
self took an undistinguished 
seat lower down. Not far from 
him, but on the opposite side, 
Edmund was still more out of 
the general view, among the 
scholars whose company Donna 
Lucia evidently preferred. To 
the young Englishman beside 
her she showed an intermittent 
and patronising kindness. 

The two hours which were 
spent at the table John found 
to have passed like a gallop 
with hounds; the poet on his 
right proved, to his surprise, 
more congenial company than 
the soldier on his left, but 
both were ready to talk, though 
they asked more questions than 
they answered. From time to 
time he ventured a glance 
towards the Duke, and more 
than once imagined that the 
great man’s eyes had only just 
turned away from watching him. 

At last the songs were over, 
and the Duke’s public orator 
pronounced a neat but embar- 
rassing eulogy on Sir Thomas, 
speaking of him as a royal and 
illustrious prince, and proposing 
his health as the favourite 
nephew of the King of Eng- 
land. Then, when the cheering 
had ceased and the Duchess 
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had risen to withdraw with 
her ladies, the door of the 
banqueting hall was thrown 
wide open to admit a procession 
of huntsmen dressed in green 
and white, who advanced by 
two and two, sounding their 
horns. The last four carried 
shoulder high an enormous 
platter of wood, covered with 
greenery, upon which rested a 
couchant hart beautifully made 
in pastry of the purest white. 
The bearers placed it upon the 
high table, where it was ad- 
mired by the whole company ; 
then John saw the Duchess 
speaking to Sir Thomas, and 
pointing at the same time to 
the gold chain round the hart’s 
neck, from the end of which 
hung a miniature dagger or 
hunting knife, with sheath 
and handle of gold set with 
emeralds. 

Sir Thomas took the chain 
in his hands, but looked ir- 
resolute. He had of course 
seen many of these conceits, 
or dishes of fantasy, before; 
but the white hart couchant 
was King Richard’s badge: 
he seemed not to have caught 
the exact bearing of the jest, 
or to know what was expected 
of him. 

The Duchess spoke to him 
again, with a little laugh. 
This time he drew the knife 
and drove the point into the 
hart’s neck, with the action 
of a venerer killing the real 
animal. A stream of red syrop 
gushed out from the wound; 
the spectators applauded and 
chattered, while one of the 
huntsmen broke up the hart 
and handed to Sir Thomas the 
sweetmeats with which it was 
filled, for distribution among 
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those nearest to him. When 
this was done Tom appeared 
to his Master of the Horse to 
be rather at a loss: he stood 
there holding the gold chain 
in one hand and the knife in 
the other until the Duchess, 
with a sweep of her fan to- 
wards the group of ladies 
around her, seemed to invite 
him to bestow on one of them 
the gift for which he himself 
had no further use. 

He blushed, but replaced the 
dagger in its sheath, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation of- 
fered it to Donna Lucia. She 
accepted it with a cold but 
very stately curtsey, and 
handed it in her turn to 
Edmund, with an air of in- 
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difference so absolute as to 
seem almost childish. There 
was another outburst of ap- 
plause and laughter, and the 
ladies swept out. As the 
gentlemen rearranged them- 
selves and sat down again to 
their wine John looked about 
him in some _ bewilderment, 
But none of his friends were 
within reach, and before he 
could move the Duke himself 
bore down upon him. He 
introduced to John a young 
nobleman of his own age, and 
flitted lightly away along the 
hall, speaking to every group 
in turn, and sitting so short 
a time with each that at the 
end of ten minutes no one 
knew exactly where he was. 


XXXIII.—A DIALOGUE IN THE DARK. 


John’s new acquaintance was 
a lively youth, who made the 
conversation rattle) He was 
an inmate of the palace and 
evidently at his ease in the 
house, sufficiently so to offer 
John a stroll outside the ban- 
queting-hall, which had by 
this time become very hot and 
airless. They passed out through 
the ante-room and down into 
the courtyard, crossed this and 
reascended by a smaller stair- 
case. They were now in an 
open loggia, where the dim 
cloudy sky was just visible 
through round-headed arches. 
As they approached the end 
of it John perceived by the 
noises which came faintly to 
them that they were not far 
from the festivity they had 
just left. His companion con- 
firmed his impression, pointing 
to a small door in the wall 





along which they were passing. 
“A private passage,” he ex- 
plained ; “you can return by it 
at any time when you think Sir 
Thomas may be needing you.” 

He turned away again to 
the front of the loggia, and 
the two leaned against the 
parapet under one of the cool 
dark arches. The Italian’s 
lively manner fell to a quieter 
and more serious strain: he 
spoke earnestly of the Duke’s 
wonderful achievements and of 
his great scheme for a united 
dominion of Northern Italy, 
devoted to peace and the 
liberal arts. 

John was sympathetic, but 
inclined to sleepiness ; the con- 
versation sank lower and lower, 
into monotone, and finally to 
silence: his eyes closed, and 
for some time he was barely 
awake, 
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“ You liked Venice?” 

“Beautiful,” murmured John. 

“The Doge’s Palace ?” 

“Very fine, ... very fine.” 

There was again a silence, in 
which John’s thoughts floated 
him smoothly back to the Stanza 
dei Tre Capi: yes, he knew all 
about the Doge’s Palace. 

“TI suppose you saw The 
Three,” said the low, soothing 
voice beside him. 

“Oh, yes, I saw The Three.” 

He saw them once more in 
the dreamy pause which fol- 
lowed. The soft voice went 
with his thought, like a fam- 
iliar companion, a shadow of 
himself, almost unnoticed, quite 
unconsciously accepted. 

“They questioned you? of 
course they would wish to 
question you: they would be 
anxious to forestall any alli- 
ance of England with Pavia.” 

This, too, John remembered, 
and also his own feelings on 
the point, and his agreement 
with The Three. He was not 
to speak of it. He remembered 
that. He did not speak. 

“Their anxiety was easy to 
allay: you had no ambitions 
of the kind for Sir Thomas; 
you could give them your word 
on it.” 

John was silent: he knew 
he must not speak. He began 
to be a little less sleepy. 

“You might even promise 
them,” continued the voice, 
“that you would never men- 
tion the subject or pursue it.” 

“Quite so,” thought John: 
and the effort not to say it 
roused him completely. 

“The Three would believe 
you, but they would not trust 
you. They would have you 
watched until you left Pavia.” 
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John was startled for a 
moment. “But how could 
they?” he asked; “for them 
Pavia is an enemy’s country.” 

“They would employ a ser- 
vant of your own: have you 
no Italians with you?” 

“Only one, and he is not 
from Venice.” 

“Where did you get him, 
and why?” 

“T engaged him at Padua, 
to buy for us. We are tak- 
ing a lot of furs and jewellery 
home for presents, and we 
could not do the bargaining 
ourselves. Jacopo is doing it 
for us.” 

“Do princes buy?” said the 
Italian, with a peculiar inton- 
ation of quiet scorn which 
John had not heard in his 
voice before. “The Duke will 
give you more than you can 
carry: Jacopo is superfluous, 
and Jacopo is a spy.” 

“Would you dismiss him?” 
asked John doubtfully. 

‘“‘¢ Dismiss’ is a good word,” 
replied the other, laughing 
gently. “Yes, I should always 
dismiss an enemy.” 

“In England,” said John, 
“we think more than that of 
a man’s life.” 

“In Italy,” the quiet scorn- 
ful voice answered, “ we think 
more still of a man’s life-work. 
What is a pawn here and 
there in the game of kings?” 

The Englishman had no 
reply: he felt uncomfortable. 

“ After all,” he said at last, 
“the man can do us no harm: 
there will be nothing for him 
to report.” 

“He is reporting at this 
moment.” 

“Reporting what?” 

“No need for alarm,” re- 
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plied the quiet voice, “if he 
dies before the gates are 
opened. But he is reporting 
that your young lords are both 
in love with Donna Lucia.” 

“Then he is blundering: Sir 
Thomas is set upon an English 
marriage, and his brother is 
no alliance for the Duke. He 
is @ younger son.” 

“Older or younger,” said the 
voice, “an Earl’s son is no 
match for a Visconti. But it 
is hardly an Earl’s coat that 
these boys wear: there are 
possibilities in it.” 

John saw before his mind’s 
eye the many shields which 
Kent Herald had punctiliously 
set up in every house where 
they had stayed—the lions of 
England, differenced with the 
narrowest possible bordure of 
argent. They had left a per- 
fect trail of royal armory all 
along their route. But that 
meant nothing. 

“You are mistaken,” he 
said, “the relationship is on 
the mother’s side only: they 
are not in the line of suc- 
cession.” 

“Possibly,” replied the other, 
‘but that would hardly inter- 
est the Duke; he will be con- 
tent to wait and see.” 

“See what?” asked John, 
almost indignantly. 

“See who will distribute the 
sweets when the White Hart 
is broken up.” 
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John remembered suddenly 
that look of embarrassment on 
Sir Thomas’s face; and then, 
that it was a long time since 
he had left the hall. 

“IT must go back now, I 
think,” he said. 

His companion raised him- 
self from the parapet on which 
he had been leaning. “This 
way :” and he stepped towards 
the private door. 

John was surprised that he 
went before his guest, sur- 
prised too that he seemed to be 
taller than when they walked 
together before. Through the 
half-lit passage he followed 
him with a nightmare feeling 
of strangeness: it came back 
to him that his companion of 
an hour ago had seemed a 
gay and harmless youth,—he 
longed to see his face again 
and know where he had been 
so mistaken. 

The door of the banqueting- 
room opened and the figure in 
front stepped quietly into the 
noise and light—then turned 
and faced him with the Duke’s 
eyes. 

“T am glad to have talked 
with you,” he said, as if to end 
the audience, 

‘My lord,” cried John hast- 
ily, “my lord, you will leave 
me Jacopo?” 

“Too late,” replied the Duke 
with perfect good-humour, “he 
has been dismissed already.” 


XXXIV.—THE FOUNDER OF THE CERTOSA, 


Jacopo’s disappearance was 
naturally the subject of many 
conjectures among the Eng- 
lishmen, and John, who alone 


knew the truth, had a good 





deal to bear during the next 
few days. He began by feel- 
ing the man’s death to press 
almost upon his own con- 
science; and he would have 
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confided his trouble to Nicholas, 
but that he feared the revival 
of a discussion in which he had 
never come off very happily. 
Then as time ran on he be- 
came more and more reluctant 
to betray the Duke, whom his 
thoughts werelearning tojustify 
to an extent which he dared not 
have confessed in words. Gian 
Galeazzo fascinated him: not 
by the royal hospitality with 
which he entertained the trav- 
ellers, or the incredible richness 
of the presents with which he 
loaded them, not even by his 
keen intellect and personal 
charm; but by the example 
which he gave of a brilliant 
success in personal govern- 
ment. If John had envied the 
Venetians their Council, how 
much more must he admire a 
ruler who had all the secret 
and unlimited powers of The 
Ten, and added to them the 
magic of kingship and the driv- 
ing force of a single dominant 
will. In his absolute sover- 
eignty as in the splendour and 
refinement of his tastes, the 
Duke of Milan was exactly 
what John and his friends 
wished their ideal King of 
England to be. The ideal, of 
course, required some sacrifices ; 
but John began to believe that 
even strict justice and the lives 
of men are sometimes a small 
price to pay for the success of 
& system or an idea. On the 
other side of the account it 
must be entered to his credit 
that he continued to detest 
cruelty even while he con- 
doned it, and that he would 
have given his own life more 
cheerfully than another’s, in 
any case where the ideal de- 
VOu, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVII. 
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manded that a life should be 
given. 

This was an inconsistency 
which his new Italian friends 
were not slow to point out, in 
the brisk disputations which 
kept the ducal palace so much 
alive. Not only John himeelf, 
but Sir Thomas, and, above 
all, Edmund, were regarded by 
them as devotees of an old- 
fashioned chivalry, based on 
obsolete scruples and unworthy, 
in spite of its romantic charm, 
to guide reasonable men in a 
scientific age. The three young 
Englishmen argued stoutly, 
and laughed away what they 
could not answer: but they 
all thought it rather hard 
that they should be smitten 
on both cheeks,—for Nicholas 
continued to lash them for 
hard - heartedness while the 
Pavians buffeted them for the 
weakness of their conscience. 
They found support in one 
quarter only, and that an un- 
expected one. Lucia, with all 
the haughtiness of the Vis- 
conti, had more imagination 
than most of them, and a 
warmth of feeling which was 
shared perhaps by none. After 
two days of almost contemptu- 
ous indifference, she had revised 
her judgment: for she found in 
these shy, naive young English- 
men more of the spirit which 
fed her own high reveries than 
she had ever met with in any 
of her Italian admirers. From 
the moment when she saw 
through the veil of strange 
manners and embarrassed 
speech that they belonged to 
her own order, the Order of 
the Chivalrous Heart, which 
has never known * any dif- 
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ference but one between men, 
she insisted with the childlike 
wilfulness of her character that 
they should be her constant 
companions so long as their 
stay lasted. Fortunately, in 
the two days before this 
change of attitude took place, 
Tom had had time to remem- 
ber a dearer allegiance, and 
Edmund to digest a hint from 
John on the latitude allowed 
to younger sons. So neither 
of them entirely lost his head, 
though both drank pretty 
deeply of the sweet wine that 
was poured out for them. As 
for Gian Galeazzo, he treated 
them both with perfect con- 
fidence, watched them with un- 
perturbed interest, and smiled 
in John’s face whenever he 
found himself observed. 

Their first expedition outside 
the walls of Pavia was to the 
great monastery which the 
Duke had recently founded. It 
was planned, like other Car- 
thusian houses, in imitation of 
the Grande Chartreuse; but 
Gian Galeazzo intended it to 
eclipse all previous foundations 
of its kind, and he was devot- 
ing the most minute and careful 
attention to every detail of the 
work. The architect’s plans 
were for the time his favourite 
subject of conversation, and it 
was particularly agreeable to 
him that Sir Thomas had in 
his train a monk of the Charter- 
house, whom he could question 
as to the arrangements of the 
seven monasteries of that Order 
already existing in England. 
He made Nicholas ride by his 
side, and in his eagerness drew 
continually farther and farther 
ahead of his other companions: 
the Duchess followed with Sir 
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Thomas, Lucia with Edmund, 
John next with Trivulzio, the 
young nobleman who had 
helped to mystify him on the 
first evening, and a company 
of guards and servants brought 
up the rear. 

It was a May morning, but 
the weather was still as cheer- 
less and gusty as it had been 
during the greater part of 
April. John was struck, when 
the cavaleade passed the Porta 
da Milano and came out into 
the rain-sodden country, with 
the immense desolation of the 
view. They were travelling 
along a raised causeway be- 
tween two chill and dreary 
canals: on each side extended 
@ monotonous landscape of 
marshy pasture and green rice- 
fields gleaming coldly here and 
there with standing water; in 
front the road ran straight to 
the horizon without a bend or 
feature of any kind to relieve 
its weariness. 

Only once in this solitude 
did they come upon any sign 
of human activity: a single 
group of peasants with a mule- 
cart stood drawn up on one 
side of the causeway to give 
them passage. They saluted 
the party with every appear- 
ance of good-will, and readily 
told Trivulzio, when he ques- 
tioned them on John’s behalf, 
their business and their place 
of abode, a village to the north, 
in Milanese territory. 

“They seem loyal enough,” 
John remarked as they parted. 
“T suppose they knew that it 
was the Duke?” 

“They have good reason,” 
replied his companion; “ they 
are old enough to remember 4 
very different lord of Milan.” 
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He lowered his voice and 
pointed to Donna Lucia to ex- 
plain his caution. “It was her 
father, you know, whom the 
Duke deposed; and not one 
finger raised by man, woman, 
or child in all Milan to save 
their beloved master! You 
have heard what they used to 
call him ?” 

“The Scourge?” said John. 
“T know; but I thought I had 
also heard that his successor 
was severe.” 

“Why not? He loves to 
keep discipline, but he is not 
capricious ; no burying men 
alive or hunting them with dogs. 
He plays to win, of course; but 
we say without flattery that he 
is death to his enemies and life 
to his own peopie. What else 
should a ruler be?” 

“TI agree,” John replied. 
“You are fortunate—very for- 
tunate.” 

Trivulzio caught the tone of 
regret and hastened, as the 
very fortunate will, to concede 
a fraction by way of discount. 
“TI don’t mean to say,” he con- 
tinued, “that I consider any 
man perfect.” 

“Oh?” said John, pricking 
a ready ear. “ Where is the 
dint in so fine a blade?” 

But as he spoke the riders 
in front wheeled sharply to the 
right: the cavalcade entered a 
lane deep in mud and broken 
by the passage of heavy wag- 
gons, where it was necessary 
to move warily and in single 
file. At the end of it, behind 
& confused wilderness of felled 
tree trunks, wooden sheds, and 
blocks of uncut stone, rose a 
gigantic hive of scaffolding 
peopled by a swarm of work- 
men, noisy and cheerful, among 
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whom moved here and there 
@ superintendent in the white 
habit of the Carthusians. 

The hour which followed was 
spent in the curiosity, dis- 
appointments, and discomfort 
which are the common ex- 
perience of visitors to uncom- 
pleted buildings. In its present 
early stage the Certosa was for 
the most part merely a repro- 
duction in relief of the ground- 
plan which the Duke carried 
in his hand; the walls of the 
church and conventual build- 
ings were but just beginning to 
rise above the foundations, and 
the only part of the whole mass 
which bore any resemblance to 
its destined condition was the 
square cloister surrounded by 
twenty-four separate little cells 
or cottages for the fathers of 
the monastery. Some of these 
were already inhabited by 
monks whose knowledge of 
building made them useful 
superintendents; they had a 
temporary chapel of wood, and 
made shift to bear hopefully 
their present discomfort, for, 
as the Duke explained to his 
guests, the regular life of the 
Carthusian is one designed 
above all others to combine the 
dignity of a gentleman with 
the assiduous piety of a re- 
ligious. “ He lives,” said Gian 
Galeazzo, ‘‘when duty does not 
take him elsewhere ”—here he 
bowed to Nicholas—“in a 
house of his own, complete 
with oratory, parlour, work- 
room, and storeroom ; he has a 
garden to himself, his meals 
are brought to his door by a 
lay brother, and he is entirely 
free from all menial occupation. 
Yes, it is a life for a gentle- 
man—too good for a duke,” 
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He turned again to Nicholas. 
“* What was your recreation ? ” 
he asked. “ Were you a gar- 
dener or a craftsman?” 

The monk was slow in reply- 
ing. John glanced at him in 
surprise, and saw that he was 
deeply moved. His massive 
temples were dyed with a deep 
flush that John knew well, and 
his eyes glistened. ‘ My lord,” 
he said at last, “I had hoped 
to write—to translate at least 
—we have so few books in 
English.” 

The Duke assented with 
marked courtesy. “You are 
right,” he said ; “‘ I recommend 
to you the works of St Bona- 
ventura: perhaps you will ac- 
cept a volume or two from my 
library.” 

Tom joined with Nicholas in 
thanks for this offer: he knew 
nothing of St Bonaventura, 
but he knew the value of such 
a gift, and he was the one of 
all the party whom the Duke 
had succeeded in really inter- 
esting in his new foundation. 
He alone had power, like Gian 
Galeazzo, to make such plans 
and carry them out, and he 
shared that playfellow’s sym- 
pathy which to this day makes 
itself felt whenever two wealthy 
men discuss the water-supply 
or lighting apparatus of their 
country houses. The time 
might very well come when he 
would wish to build a monas- 
tery himself, and if so, it would 
certainly be a Carthusian one. 
Yes, for the moment at least, 
he was quite as much interest- 
ed as Nicholas. 

Edmund, meanwhile, was 
talking with the two ladies. 
John saw his opportunity, and 
drew Trivulzio a little aside. 
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“You were interrupted—on 
the way here.” 

“No need to finish now,” 
replied the young Italian, point- 
ing to the Duke, whose head 
was still bowed over his plans; 
‘you can see for yourself.” 

“Every man must be allowed 
his hobby,” said John, smiling 
at his friend’s scornful tone. 

“Not when it is against 
public policy.” 

“T am rather anti-clerical 
myself,” said John; “but the 
Carthusians——” 

“Qh! it’s not one rather 
than another,” Trivulzio inter- 
rupted; “it is the whole thing.” 

“The Church ?” 

“ Well— Christianity: the 
whole worn-out suit of clothes, 
the rags we are made to hang 
out on high days and holy 
days, as if they were really 
our habitual wear.” 

John was a little staggered. 
An interest in Lollards had 
been hitherto his farthest ven- 
ture into unorthodox territory. 
“What would you have the 
Duke do with Christianity ?” 
he asked. 

* Abolish it.” 

“By ducal decree, I suppose,” 
said John; “but why?” 

“ Because it is impracticable, 
and wastes our time and force; 
because it is the support of the 
weak, and the welfare of man- 
kind depends on the increase of 
the strong; because it is an 
unreal view of the world, and 
keeps us from finding a truer 
one,” 

“Well, we needn’t discuss all 
that,” replied John ; “ the point 
is that the Duke evidently 
holds a different opinion.” 

“Not he,” said Trivulzio,— 
“he, least of all men.” 
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“But he founds a mon- 
astery.” 

“Yes, and goes to service 
after service, and prays to saint 
upon saint—that is just what I 
complain of: his actions fall so 
far short of his beliefs.” 

John laughed outright. “Very 
like the rest of us,” he said, 
“but upside down. I should 
like to hear his own comment 
on that.” 

“You shall,” replied Tri- 
vulzio, somewhat nettled; “he 
is coming towards us now.” 

The Duke and Nicholas had 
rolled up their plan, and were 
moving slowly down the 
cloister, followed closely by 
the rest of the party. As 
they drew near to the corner 
where the two young men 
were standing, John glanced 
at his companion, and judged 
from his sullen look that he 
meant mischief. He deter- 
mined to forestall him, and 
stepping a pace forward to 
meet the Duke, boldly flung 
himself and his antagonist 
into deep water together. 

“My lord, will you judge 
our quarrel? One of us as- 
serts that Christianity is an 
impossible and undesirable 
ideal, and that it is time we 
gave up the public profession 
of a life which we do not 
really follow. The other main- 
tains——”’ 

He stopped, and looked at 
Nicholas in some embarrass- 
ment. 

The shadow of a smile ap- 
peared and faded on Gian 
Galeazzo’s face. 

“Yes?” he asked, glancing 
from John to the Carthusian. 
“What does the other main- 
tain?” 
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“Tf he is John Marland,” 
said Nicholas in his most 
innocent tone, “he maintains 
and believes that the life of 
man is only possible or toler- 
able in proportion as it re- 
sembles the Christian life.” 

** And what does Sir Thomas 
say?” asked the Duke, turning 
to his guest. 

“TI agree to that,” replied 
Tom in his quick short way. 
“T have never thought there 
was any question about it.” 

Lucia smiled faintly in her 
turn. She looked at Edmund, 
but Trivulzio was eager to 
speak in his own behalf. 

“T accept what my Lord 
Thomas has said: there never 
is any question about this— 
until one begins to think, and 
then there is no longer any 
question about it.” 

Tom flushed a little, but was 
silent: he was not quite sure 
of Trivulzio’s intention or of 
his rank. 

The young Italian was quick 
enough to take warning. He 
went on in a more serious tone: 
“Surely to look frankly at the 
world is to see that it is not 
ordered, and never has been 
ordered, by the Christian rule. 
We do not, for instance, love 
our enemies or meet force with 
meekness. We could not: to 
do so would mean the triumph 
of brute stupidity instead of 
the dominion of the best.” 

Tom felt himself on firm 
ground again: he had clear 
ideas on government. 

“T am all for the dominion 
of the best,” he said; “but 
you are confusing two differ- 
ent cases—two opposite duties. 
Certainly we do often resist 
evil and kill our enemies; but 
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we do it only as we are com- “You go too fast, b-both of 
manded by the Christian law, you. I don’t agree with any- 
in defence of the rights of thing you have said. It all 
others. We who govern have depends on what you want. 
received a fidei commissum,— You want life, and so do I, 
we are trustees for the com- and so does every one; but 
monweal,” you think death is the op- 
Trivulzio bowed. “Your posite of life, and spoils it; 
lordship, if I may say so, has and I think you’re wrong. I 
been well educated for the think life is not just living, 
part; but by whom were you but giving. And I don’t know 
appointed a trustee? By your- whether the Christian life is 
self, or your family? Reason practical, or only ideal and 
and Science forbid any other impossible, but I’m sure it’s 
answer. And in your coun- the one heroic thing in the 
try, I am told, there are two world; and I don’t care where 
parties in the State, both of it takes me or how soon it 
which claim tobe trustees for ends, so long as I have it. 
the commonweal. Which of And where can you find any 
them is not, in its own opin- failure in that?” 
ion, resisting the evil in ac- It was the longest speech he 
cordance with the Christian had ever made, and it left him 
law? How do you decide breathless, with bright eyes and 
between them?” the blood well up in his cheeks. 
Tom hesitated ; and Nicholas There was a moment’s tense 
answered for him. silence: then Lucia moved to- 
“We judge each party by wards Edmund with the poised 
‘the acts and character of its irresistible sweep of a sea-bird 
members.” and laid her hands upon his 
Tom’s face cleared; but the shoulders. He sank on one 
irony which escaped him was knee before her, and she, with 
not lost on his antagonist. a gesture half-queenly, half- 
“Good!” cried Trivulzio; childlike, stooped and kissed 
“the pot calls the kettle him on the forehead. 
black, and you fight it out “You are my knight,” she 
like men. Your ‘law’ has said, with perfect indifference 
nothing to do with it after tothe whole world about her; 
all: the stronger wins, and, “and if I cannot have you, 
as I have had the honour of you may be sure I will have 
telling you, Christianity fails no other.” ° 
by every test.” The Duchess glanced nerv- 
John felt a fierce desire to ously at her husband, but Gian 
fling his glove in Trivulzio’s_Galeazzo was as imperturbable 
face, but a better equipped as ever. 

















champion took the chance from 
him. 

“N-n-not a bit!” cried Ed- 
mund, his eagerness bringing 
back his boyish stammer. 


“The Lord Edmund has it,” 
he said in a tone of cool de- 
cision, “and I continue my 
building. Let us go home now 
to dinner.” 
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XXXV.—BACK TO THE BEGINNING. 


John was decidedly startled 
by the little scene in the clois- 
ters of the Certosa. If any one 
was to be attracted by the 
Light of Pavia, he had vaguely 
hoped it might be Edmund 
rather than his brother; but 
now that the candle had moved 
so suddenly and effectually to- 
wards the moth, he remembered 
with dismay that he himself 
might have to answer for the 
result to two great lords. His 
own master, Lord Kent, would 
of course stand to gain by it, 
but he would not gain what he 
wanted—an escape from the 
Stafford entanglement. The 
Duke — well, the Duke had 
spoken pretty plainly on that 
first evening; it was not likely 
that he would allow anything 
to tie his hands before the true 
moment of decision should be 
reached. He would be no more 
bound to Edmund than he 
considered himself bound to 
Frederick of Thuringia, a 
suitor whom he had handled 
so adroitly that the poor Mar- 
grave could neither carry off 
Lucia and her dowry once for 
all, nor set himself free to seek 
a fortune elsewhere. John 
feared the ducal wrath. 

He need not have perturbed 
himself. Gian Galeazzo, hav- 
ing once determined that this 
part of the game must wait 
until other pieces should have 
moved, looked with great cool- 
ness on the escapades of a boy 
and girl: they were only ex- 
pressing their feelings, and he 
had never yet failed to over- 
tule feelings by policy when 





the time came. But for all his 
detachment, he was not care- 
less: the ceremonies, gaieties, 
and athletic exercises of a bril- 
liant court were multiplied so 
incessantly that the young 
Englishmen were distracted 
to the verge of deadness, and 
even Lucia’s imperious sim- 
plicity found but few oppor- 
tunities in a life that was lived 
perpetually among a thousand 
pair of eyes—the keenest in 
Europe. Finally, when the 
whirl was at its height the 
Duke carried off his guests to 
Milan, where the building of 
the Duomo and the festivities 
of another noble society en- 
gaged them afresh. They re- 
turned to Pavia in mid-June, to 
find that the ladies had already 
gone north for the summer 
months. Lucia had left a ring 
to be given secretly to Ed- 
mund; it fell, of course, into 
the Duke’s hands, and remained 
there for some days. When he 
presented it to the young gentle- 
man at a farewell interview, he 
openly named the giver, but at 
the same time handed to Sir 
Thomas a precisely similar 
jewel from himself. For Ed- 
mund the significance of the 
gift remained; for other eyes, 
then and afterwards, it was 
entirely confused. 

At the end of June the Eng- 
lishmen took the road again, 
heavily laden with the out- 
pourings of Gian Galeazzo’s 
munificence. Their journey 
was by no means over, but 
the tide of its excitement had 
now passed the full, and every 
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week seemed longer than the 
last. August they spent in the 
hills with the Marchese di 
Saluzzo, a friend and distant 
kinsman of the Hollands. Their 
host, a chivalrous and culti- 
vated gentleman, had been 
present at the jousting at St 
Inglebert, and had introduced 
a description of it into his 
poem, “Le Chevalier Errant,” 
which was recited more than 
once to the company by the 
Marchese’s French minstrel. 
It gave rise to many pleasant 
talks and reminiscences, but 
led in the end to a difference 
which strained the patience of 
both author and audience. The 
Marchese believed, and recorded, 
that King Richard himself had 
been present at St Inglebert, 
but that he had been cast com- 
pletely into the shade by the 
brilliant success of his cousin 
Henry of Derby. The Eng- 
lishmen protested in vain that 
Richard, to their certain know- 
ledge, had never been in France 
since his accession, and that 
Derby, who took part only in 
the later and less strenuous 
jousting, when the French 
champions had long estab- 
lished their superiority, could 
not be said to have distin- 
guished himself at all. They 
felt hotly about it, for it was 
their own party which had 
borne the brunt of the contest, 
John himself among them, and 
they had come to look upon 
Derby with a certain hostility, 
partly jealous and partly caught 
from their elders. This feel- 
ing was now intensified by the 
mere accident of a mistake in a 
poem ; they ended by forgiving 
the Marchese and scoring their 
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annoyance up against the man 
he praised. 

September they spent in 
France—partly in Paris, partly 
in Picardy with the Count of 
St Pol, who had married Lord 
Kent’s sister, Maud, and was 
enthusiastically devoted to 
England and the king, his 
brother-in-law. He kept the 
travellers until the middle of 
October, and then accompanied 
them to Calais, where Richard’s 
leng-projected marriage with 
Isabel of France was by this 
time in the final stage of pre- 
paration. The ceremony took 
place on the 26th of October: a 
day of triumph for the king’s 
party, for not only was the 
truce between the two coun- 
tries formally prolonged for 
thirty years, but the French 
king bound himself irrevocably 
to Richard’s interest when he 
placed in his hands so dear a 
hostage as his seven-year-old 
daughter. “Take her,” he 
said with a touching forgetful- 
ness of his royal dignity ; “she 
is the creature I love most of 
all things in this world, except 
my son and my queen.” Richard 
and his friends accepted the 
trust with real enthusiasm ; the 
pretty childishness of the little 
queen appealed to them not 
less than her position as the 
sign and symbol of so great an 
alliance. 

On the 13th of November they 
brought her home to London, 
where the splendour of her re- 
ception was only marred by the 
growling of Gloucester—louder 
than ever, because more im- 
potent. 

Towards evening the two 
factions became more and more 
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violent; the noise of jeering 
and even of blows came to 
John’s ears as he sat in the 
hall of the New June, paying 
off the subordinate members of 
his young lord’s curia. 

“We've been away a year, 
William,” he said to the singer, 
“but things don’t seem to have 
changed much at home.” 

William looked tragically 
gloomy. “No,” he replied, 
“the water shows no change 
till the dyke bursts.” 

“Why should it burst? 
Richard will rule now, if he 
has never ruled before. I hap- 
pen to know that he had long 
consultations with the French 
king.” 

“He had better have talked 
with the chancellor,” said 
William. 

John’s curiosity was pricked. 
“Dormans?” he asked. “‘ What 
could Dormans tell him of 


government ?” 
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“Nothing,” replied the singer. 
“To deaf ears all are dumb: 
but there was an echo in the 
air yonder—‘ though they deny 
it a hundred times, kings rule 
by the suffrage of their 
people.’ ” 

John’s head went up. “That 
is why they so often do it ill,” 
he retorted, and then with a 
sudden rush of anger, “You 
may believe me, my friend, 
when I tell you that the time 
has gone by for grumblers— 
we shall make shorter men of 
them presently.” 

Outside the uproar increased. 
An hour later there was close 
fighting up and down the city. 
Gloucester’s partisans were cut 
off and driven south across the 
river: they got away with 
little serious injury, but in 
the jam on London Bridge 
the poor old Prior of Tiptree 
fell and was trampled to 
death. 


XXXVI.—THE SPIDER’S LAST WEB. 


In April 1397 the Earl of 
Kent lay dying. He was fully 
aware of his condition, and 
made no attempt to conceal it 
from others, but not even the 
faintest shadow of change was 
allowed to pass over his be- 
haviour or his view of the 
world. To those who knew 
him less intimately he appeared 
to be an edifying example of 
constancy: but John, with 
whom, as his son’s most con- 
fidential adviser, he had several 
consultations during these last 
weeks, was often amazed and 
Sometimes scandalised at his 
pertinacity. It seemed un- 


natural to him, though Nicholas 
assured him that it was the 
most natural thing in the 
world, for a man who had all 
his life walked in the ways of 
craft and acquisitiveness to go 
on by the same path to the 
very edge of death itself. Cer- 
tainly this man never faltered 
or turned aside for a moment, 
and John remembered his last 
interview with him as the 
strangest of all. 

By Lord Kent’s own request 
he had come to Friday Street 
on the morning of St George’s 
Day: Sir Thomas had gone to 
Windsor with his uncle, much 
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against his inclination, but his 
father had declared that thers 
was no risk in his absenting 
himself for this one day, and 
had added that he wished to 
have an hour’s talk with him 
on the following morning. 

He was still in this confident 
mood when John arrived, and 
he insisted on being left en- 
tirely alone with his visitor: 
even Father Gilbert, his chap- 
lain and confessor, must quit 
the room with the rest. “My 
good father,” he said in reply 
to an expression of reluctance, 
“TI paid the Pope a pretty 
penny that you might give me 
plenary absolution at the most 
useful moment: I am not going 
to throw my money away—be 
sure you will be called when 
the moment comes.” 

He made John sit close by 
his bedside, and began at once 
to speak to him in a quiet slow 
voice, that sounded almost in- 
humanly matter-of-fact. 

“Tt is a very awkward time 
for me to die,” he said; “the 
king has laid his game well, 
but someone ought to be there 
to see that he plays it out; 
and then there’s our own share 
—we shall not get much that 
is worth having unless we keep 
our heads. Tom is young—he 
will be too tender: and my 
brother is always too violent— 
he may make himself too un- 
popular for promotion. As I 
cannot be here myself, I must 
leave my instructions with one 
or two of the best of you, and 
trust that you may be able to 
carry them out.” 

John ventured to hope, quite 
sincerely, that they might yet 
have the advantage of Lord 
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Kent’s advice at the critical 
moment. 

The dying man ignored the 
remark as completely as though 
he had not heard it. 

“T select you,” he continued, 
“because you are fairly capable, 
and have no personal interest 
in the matter: nothing to gain, 
I mean, one way or the other. 
I have taken care that you 
shall have nothing to gain: 
the king has promised me that 
you shall receive neither land, 
money, nor knighthood for at 
least two years from now, 
whatever happens; so as this 
business will certainly be on 
within two months, you will 
have no ambitions to make 
your hand unsteady.” 

John flushed. He did not 
know whether to feel more 
flattered or insulted at this 
candid treatment. But the old 
lord paid no kind of attention 
to his feelings. 

‘Let us take the king first,” 
he went on; “we Hollands 
stand or fall with the king— 
like mistletoe, with no roots 
of its own, as some fellow said 
once. Huntingdon had him 
disciplined for it, but it is true. 
Well—I think Richard looks 
fairly safe this time: he has 
peace everywhere abroad, 
France is bound to him firmly, 
and at home things have 
changed very much for the 
better. No one likes Gloucester 
now; his grumbling is stale, 
and has no substance in it. 
Lancaster has come over com- 
pletely since his Beaufort brats 
were put on the warm side of 
the blanket. Derby is a fox, 
but he will never risk himself 
to save another, and when you 
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have done with Gloucester you 
can put the dogs on to him. 

“ Now, remember, John Mar- 
land, there must be no weakness 
about this,—no weakness of 
either kind, no mercy and no 
blind rage. Gloucester dies, 
of course, but Arundel must 
die too. You must all see to 
that. It is unfortunate that 
he is my son’s uncle, because 
remarks will be made, but the 
fact is irrelevant and you must 
none of you flinch. On the 
other hand, to go to extremes 
with Warwick would be mere 
self-indulgence: he is a hateful 
creature but a weak one, and 
what we need is not his blood 
but his broad acres. His stud, 
too, is worth looking after— 
remind Sir Thomas when the 
time comes. Warwick must 
fall to his share, because it will 
look better for Arundel to go 
to Huntingdon, who is no re- 
lation. Gloucester will cut up 
among the rest—Scrope and 
Nottingham and Despenser.” 

He lay back upon his pillows 
and closed his eyes, partly no 
doubt from weakness and fa- 
tigue but partly too, it seemed, 
in tranquil enjoyment: of the 
conquests he was planning : 
there was an expression of mild 
thankfulness about his mouth 
with its drooping yellow-grey 
moustache, and it was even 
more marked when he lifted 
his withered leaden - coloured 
lids again and looked placidly 
at John. 

“Tf you get through this 
affair well,” he said, “you will 
see your way more clearly to 
the next. Lancaster, I under- 
stand, holds more than one- 
fourth of England: no one 
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would raise a finger for the 
Beauforts, so when once old 
John is gone you have only 
young Henry of Derby to settle 
with. Remember that I am 
against your moving while 
Lancaster is alive: if you do, 
you must use a stalking-horse 
—Nottingham or Salisbury— 
but it would be far better to 
wait. In the meantime keep 
Richard up to the mark about 
titles: Sir Thomas and Hunt- 
ingdon must both be dukes if 
they are to be suitable candi- 
dates for any good portion of 
Lancaster’s holding.” 

John was as capable as any 
one else of distinguishing right 
and wrong. He knew that the 
plans to which he had been 
listening were a subtly woven 
tissue of cunning, greed, and 
callousness, but he was not 
conseious of any feeling of re- 
pulsion; on the contrary, he 
was tempted to smile at what 
he heard. This quiet, shrunken, 
decrepit old man, so near the 
end of all his powers, was 
plotting the removal of great 
landmarks and the foundation 
of splendid fortunes as coolly 
as a sick child might plot the 
rearrangement of his father’s 
garden. Historic dynasties 
were to be uprooted here and 
new ones planted there with- 
out sanction and without diffi- 
culty. There was an air of 
unreality over the whole thing, 
and the contrast between these 
gigantic crimes and the feeble- 
ness of their proposer was 
decidedly humorous. Neverthe- 
less John concealed his smiles. 

“The Imperial Crown,” con- 
tinued Lord Kent in a musing 
tone, “I hardly know what to 
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say about that. The Germans 
are plainly tired of that 
drunken sot Wenceslas, but 
their offer was not a firm one. 
It was I who got Richard to 
send the Commission of Inquiry. 
You understand that it does 
not matter which way they 
report. If favourably, the 
king gains enough popularity 
to strike at once; if, on the 
other hand, they find there is 
little or no chance for him, 
they are to say that the elec- 
tors consider his position too 
insecure while certain mal- 
contents are at large. That 
gives him a pretext against 
Gloucester: the Commissioners 
will be back in a few weeks 
now, so you must. be getting 
ready. Now let me hear you 
repeat my instructions.” 

At that John’s brain reeled : 
never had any blow so stunned 
him. The humour, the un- 
reality, the scenic remoteness 
had all disappeared in a flash ; 
he had been pushed at one 
stride upon the stage, as he 
had thought it, and found the 
play after all deadly earnest and 
the daggers sharp. He was 
silent —the power of speech 
seemed to have deserted him, 
—but the mere effort to put 
this villany into words of his 
own had suddenly shown him 
the truth. He had looked into 
the cup that he was ordered to 
hand on, and he saw that the 
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That night John and Swyn- 
nerton met for a handshake 
only, but they sat together for 
an hour next morning in the 
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draught was more than half of 
it rank poison. 

“‘ Have I made myself under- 
stood?” asked the quiet, tired 
voice. 

“Perfectly,” replied John, 
“ perfectly.” 

“Then let me hear you re- 
peat my instructions.” 

There was noescape. ‘“ You 
wish,” stammered John desper- 
ately,—“ you wish the king to 
impeach the Duke of Gloucester 
and the Earl of Arundel: you 
wish .. .” and he went miser- 
ably through the whole scheme, 
seeking refuge at every step 
behind the phrase which seemed 
to divide his superior’s responsi- 
bility from his own. At last it 
was over, and he had time to 
comfort himself by the reflec- 
tion that nothing could induce 
him to keep the plot alive a 
moment after its author’s 
death. 

** Now,” said Lord Kent with 
satisfaction, “I have explained 
things to my brother Hunting- 
don and to you: you show the 
more intelligence, he has the 
more goodwill. There remains 
only Swynnerton; he should 
be here by this time. Be good 
enough to send him to me 
directly he arrives.” 

Swynnerton! John heard 
the name with the despairing 
rage of the drowning man who 
feels that he can no longer bear 
up against the stream. 


AND MOTIVES. 


hall of the great house in Fri- 
day Street, while Sir Thomas 
and Edmund were taking their 
turns in their father’s room 
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upstairs, and John found that, 
in spite of painful associations, 
there was a good deal of pleas- 
ure in renewing what had once 
been so intimate an acquaint- 
ance. Swynnerton certainly 
was not the old Roger of the 
days of St Inglebert, but still 
less did he appear to be the 
rufian John had at one time 
thought him. He was still 
short of speech and decided in 
manner; but he had acquired 
the urbanity of the man of 
substance, and his peculiarities 
were now rounded into a gen- 
eral impression of character 
and good sense. He spoke 
gravely and dispassionately of 
Gloucester’s position, and John 
felt reassured. Then the old 
warmth began to rekindle as 
he remembered that Roger had 
left a wife and a very comfort- 
able home to take his share of 
the risks they were about to 
face, and heard that he, too, 
by Lord Kent’s arrangement, 
was to receive no immediate 
reward. 

Lord Huntingdon passed 
through the hall while they 
were talking and went up- 
stairs. Ten minutes after- 
wards Sir Thomas came down, 
glowing with an excitement 
which he controlled but could 
not conceal. 

“Isn’t my father a master- 
piece?” he exclaimed in the 
sudden, eager manner which 
he had not yet left behind. 
“There he lies dying by inches, 
but he thinks of everything 
and everybody. He has given 
in about my marriage, and he 
has got my uncle round too: 
we have just shaken hands 
on it,” 
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John offered no congratula- 
tions and Sir Thomas com- 
mented on the omission. 

“I beg your pardon,” John 
explained. “I was wondering 
what Lord Stafford would 
say.” 

“So am I,” replied Tom. 
“‘My father says he gave him 
a hint some time last year; 
but he thinks it would be 
better if I opened the question 
afresh on my own account, 
without any mention of him.” 

“Quite so,” said John, and 
fell to musing once more over 
the wide and intricate web of 
guile, in the midst of which 
this old spider lay waiting 
helplessly for the last enemy 
to destroy him in his turn, 
Clearly he had foreseen that 
the question of this marriage 
would inevitably be raised once 
more as soon as Tom had suc- 
ceeded to his earldom, and 
might prove fatal to his com- 
binations by dividing nephew 
from uncle: he had therefore 
won over Huntingdon to with- 
draw his objections at this last 
solemn interview. John had 
no reason to disapprove of the 
move, but it reminded him un- 
pleasantly of the greedy and 
cold - blooded purposes for 
which the whole web had been 
woven, and his face clouded 
perceptibly. 

‘*What is there to look so 
black about?” asked Sir 
Thomas. 

“ Nothing ; I was only think- 
in g.” 

“Thinking in thunder,” said 
Sir Thomas,—“ rattle it out, 
man.” 

Why not? John took a 
sudden resolution. “The truth 
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is,” he said, “I was wondering 
how far my lord has laid his 
plans before you, and how far 
he has left it to us to do— 
afterwards.” 

Sir Thomas nodded gravely 
at the last word. “I think 
he has told me everything,” 
he replied, “but of course we 
shall talk it all over.” His 
face brightened. ‘‘He says we 
have only a few weeks to wait 
now. There are archers on the 
way already —two thousand 
of them, from Cheshire: the 
best shots in England, and 
every man as tough as his 
own bowstring.” 

John still looked gloomy. 

“Come, John,” said his young 
lord, “I don’t understand you. 
You and I have been hoping 
for a war these five years, 
and now you look glum when 
it comes.” 

“Not I,” replied John; “Tl 
take the fighting thankfully: 
but what comes afterwards?” 

“T have no idea,” said Tom 
cheerfully, “‘and upon my word 
I don’t care.” 

“What?” eried John in- 
credulously, “you don’t care? 
What do you look to gain, 
then?” 

“To lose, you mean,” replied 
Tom, laughing. ‘‘ We hope to 
lose the sound of Gloucester’s 
scolding. By the way,” he 
added, “I’ve not heard where 
we are to send the fellow when 
we've caught him.” 

John made no reply: Swyn- 
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nerton stretched his right hand 
open, and brought it down 
edgeways upon the palm of 
his left with a sharp sound. 
Tom stopped laughing and 


turned te John. “Seriously,” 
he said, “what does it all 
matter to us? We have a 


good cause and a good fight: 
we win gloriously, and the 
king reigns as a king should 
reign. He has never had a 
fair chance yet.” He spoke 
with a touch of boyish en- 
thusiasm that warmed John’s 
heart. 

“Right!” he replied more 
brightly, “only I heard of 
other motives—upstairs,” 

“Ah!” eried Tom, “don’t 
spoil it all with motives. A 
sick man has his faneies— 
shut up indoors day after day, 
it is not to be wondered at— 
but we needn’t take much ac- 
count of them.” 

Lord Huntingdon here passed 
through and called to Swyn- 
nerton, who rose and followed 
him out of the house. Sir 
Thomas nodded after them over 
his shoulder. 

“There goes my uncle,” he 
said, “with another set of 
motives: he offered me some, 
but I said ‘Thank you, I 
would rather take the game 
as it comes.’” He rattled on 
for some time in the same 
vein, to John’s unspeakable 
comfort: and then dismissed 
him for the night to the New 
June. 
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BY ANCIENT ROUTES THROUGH THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DESERT. 


I, THE EASTERN DESERT AND ITS INTERESTS. 


BY ARTHUR E. 


I KNOW a young man who 
declares that after reading a 
certain explorer’s description of 
a journey across the burning 
Sahara he found to his amaze- 
ment that his nose was covered 
with freckles. The reader will 
perhaps remember how, on some 
rainy day in his childhood, he 
has sat over the fire and has 
read sea-stories and dreamed 
sea-dreams until his lips, he 
will swear, have tasted salt. 
Alas, one’s little agility in the 
art of narration is wholly in- 
adequate for the production, at 
this time of life, of any such 
phenomena upon the gentle 
skins of those who chance to 
read these pages. Were one a 
master-maker of literature, one 
might herewith lead the im- 
aginative so straight into the 
boisterous breezes of Egypt, 
one might hold them so en- 
tranced in the sunlight which 
streams over the desert, that 
they would feel, wherever they 
might be seated, the tingling 
glow of the sun and the wind 
upon their cheeks, and would 
hold their hands to their eyes 
as a shelter from the glare. 
The walls of their rooms would 
fall flat as those of Jericho, 
and outside they would see the 
advancing host of the invad- 
ers—the sunshine, the north 
wind, the scudding clouds, the 
circling eagles, the glistening 
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sand, the blue shadows, and 
the rampant rocks. And the 
night closing over the sack of 
their city, they would see the 
moonlight, the brilliant stars, 
the fluttering bats, the solemn 
owls ; and they would hear the 
wailing of the hyzenas and the 
barking of the dogs in the 
distant camps. If one only 
possessed the ability one might 
weave such a magic carpet for 
those who knew how to ride 
upon it, that, deserting the 
fallen Jericho of their habit- 
ation, they would fly to the 
land of the invaders which 
they had seen, and there they 
would be kept as spell-bound 
and dazzled by the eyes of the 
wilderness as ever a child 
was dazzled by a tale of the 
sea. 

But with this ability lacking 
it is very doubtful whether the 
reader will be able to appreci- 
ate the writer’s meaning ; and, 
without the carpet, it is a far 
cry from Upper Egypt, where 
these words are written, to the 
fireside where they are read. 
Nevertheless I will venture to 
give an account here of some 
journeys made in the Upper 
Egyptian desert, in the hope 
rather of arousing interest in 
a fascinating country than of 
placing on record much infor- 
mation of value to science; 
although the reader interested 
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in Egyptian archeology will 
find some new material upon 
which to speculate. 

The Upper Egyptian desert 
is a country known only to a 
very few. The resident, as well 
as the visitor, in Egypt raises 
his eyes from the fertile valley 
of the Nile to the bare hills, and 
lowers them once more with 
the feeling that he has looked 
at the wall of the garden, the 
boundary of the land. There 
is, however, very much to be 
seen and studied behind this 
wall; and those who penetrate 
into the solitudes beyond will 
assuredly find themselves in a 
world of new colours, new 
forms, and new interests. In 
the old days precious metal was 
sought here, ornamental stone 
was quarried, trade routes 
passed through to the Red Sea, 
and the soldiery of Egypt, and 
later of Rome, marched from 
station to station amidst its 
hills. The desert as one sees 
it now is, so to speak, peopled 
with the ghosts of the Old 
World ; and on hidden hill- 
slopes or in obscure valleys one 
meets with the remains of 
ancient settlements scattered 
through the length and breadth 
of the country. 

The number of persons who 
have had the energy to climb 
the garden wall and to wander 
into this great wilderness is so 
small that one might count 
the names upon the fingers. 
Lepsius, the German Egypt- 
ologist, passed over some of the 
routes on which antiquities 
were to be met with; Golén- 
ischeff, the Russian Egypt- 
ologist, checked some of his 
results; Schweinfurth, the 
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German explorer, penetrated 
to many of the unknown local- 
ities, and mapped a great part 
of the country; Bellefonds 
Bey, the Director-General of 
Public Works in Egypt under 
Muhammed Aly, made a sur. 
vey of the mineral belt lying 
between the river and the Red 
Sea ; and during the last score 
of years various prospectors 
and miners have visited cer- 
tain points of interest to them, 
The Government Survey De- 
partment is now engaged in 
mapping this Eastern Desert, 
and two most valuable reports 
have already been published ; 
while for a few years there 
existed a Mines Department, 
whose director, Mr John Wells, 
made himself acquainted with 
many of the routes and most 
of the mining centres. Thus, 
most of the journeys here to be 
recorded have not been made 
over absolutely new ground; 
though, except for the expert 
reports of the Survey Depart- 
ment and some papers by 
Schweinfurth, it would be a 
difficult matter to unearth any 
literature on the subject. In 
describing these journeys, one 
is often enabled to indulge in 
the not unpleasing recollection 
that one is writing of places 
which no other European eyes 
have seen. 

Those who have travelled in 
Egypt will not need to be told 
how the Nile, flowing down 
from the Sudan to the distant 
sea, pushes its silvery way 
through the wide desert: now 
passing between the granite 
hills, now through regions of 
sandstone, and now under the 
limestone cliffs. A strip of 
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verdant cultivated land, sel- 
dom more than six or eight 
miles wide, and often only as 
many yards, borders the broad 
river; and beyond this, on 
either side, is the desert. In 
Upper Egypt one may seldom 
take an afternoon’s ride due 
east or due west without pass- 
ing out either on to the sun- 
baked sand of a limitless wil- 
derness or into the liquid 
shadows of the towering hills. 
For the present we are not 
concerned with the western 
desert, which actually forms 
part of the great Sahara, and 
one’s back may therefore be 
turned upon it. 

Eastwards, behind the hills 
or over the sand, there is in 
most parts of the country a 
wide undulating plain, broken 
here and there by the lime- 
stone outcrops. Here the sun 
beats down from a vast sky, 
and the traveller feels himself 
but a fly crawling upon a 
brazen table. In all directions 
the desert stretches, until, in 
a leaden haze, the hot sand 
meets the hot sky. The hill- 
ocks and points of rock rise 
like islands from the floods of 
the mirage in which they are 
reflected ; and sometimes there 
are clumps of withered bushes 
to tell of the unreality of the 
waters. 

The scenery here is often of 
exquisite beauty; and its very 
monotony lends to it an in- 
terest when for a while the 
grouping of the hills ceases to 
offer new pictures and new 
harmonies to the eye. Setting 
out on a journey towards the 
Red Sea one rides on camel- 
back over this rolling plain, 
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with the sun bombarding one’s 
helmet from above and the 
wind charging it from the 
flank; and, as noonday ap- 
proaches, one often looks in 
vain for a rock under which 
to find shade. Naturally the 
glaring sand is far hotter than 
the shady earth under the 
palms in the cultivation; but 
the stagnant, dusty, fly-filled 
air of the groves is not to be 
compared with the clear atmo- 
sphere up in the wilderness. 
There are no evil odours here, 
breeding sickness and beckon- 
ing death. The wind blows so 
purely that one might think it 
had not touched earth since 
the gods released it from the 
golden caverns. The wide 
ocean itself has not less to 
appeal to the sense of smell 
than has the fair desert. 
Descending from the camel 
for lunch, one lies on one’s back 
upon the sand and stares up at 
the deep blue of the sky and 
the intense whiteness of a pass- 
ing cloud. Raising oneself, the 
Nile valley may still be seen, 
perhaps, with its palms floating 
above the vaporous mirage; 
and away in the distance the 
pale cliffs rise. Then across 
one’s range of sight a butterfly 
zigzags, blazing in the sunlight; 
and behind it the blue becomes 
darker and the white more ex- 
treme. Around one, on the 
face of the desert, there is a 
jumbled collection of things 
beautiful: brown flints, white 
pebbles of limestone, yellow 
fragments of sandstone, orange- 
coloured ochre, transparent 
pieces of gypsum, carnelian 
and alabaster chips, glittering 
quartz. Across Py clear 
Y 











patches of sand there are all 
manner of recent footprints, 
and the incidental study of 
these is one of the richest de- 
lights of a desert journey. Here 
one may see the four-pronged 
footprints of some wagtail, 
and there the larger marks of 
acrow. An eagle’s and a vul- 
ture’s footmarks are often to 
be observed, and the identifica- 
tion of those of birds such as 
the desert partridge or of the 
cream-coloured courser is a 
happy exercise for one’s ingen- 
uity. Here the light, wiggly 
line of a lizard’s rapid tour 
abroad attracts the attention, 
reminding one of some Ameri- 
can globe-trotter’s route over 
Europe; and there the foot- 
prints of the jerboa are seen 
leading in short jumps towards 
its hole. Jackals or foxes leave 
their dainty pad-marks in all 
directions, and one may some- 
times come across the heavy 
prints of a hyzna, while it is 
not unusual to meet with those 
of a gazelle. 

In the afternoon one rides 
onwards, and perhaps a hazy 
view of the granite hills may 
now be obtained in the far 
distance ahead. The sun soon 
loses its strength, and sbines 
in slanting lines over the desert, 
so that one sees oneself in 
shadow stretched out to amaz- 
ing lengths, as though the 
magnetic power of night in the 
east were already dragging in 
the reluctant darknesses to its 
dark self. Each human or 
camel footprint in the sand is 
at this hour a basin filled with 
blue shade, while every larger 
dent in the desert’s surface is 
brimful of that same blue; and 
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the colour is so opaque that an 
Arab lying therein clad in his 
blue shirt is almost indistin- 
guishable at a distance. Above 
one the white clouds go tearing 
by, too busy, too intent, it would 
seem, on some far-off goal to 
hover blushing around the sun. 
The light fades, and the camp 
is pitched on the open plain; 
and now one is glad to wrap 
oneself in a large overcoat, 
and to swallow the hot tea 
which has been prepared over 
a fire of the dried scrub of the 
desert. 

The nights in the desert are 
as beautiful as the days, though 
in winter they are often bitterly 
cold. With the assistance of a 
warm bed and plenty of blan- 
kets, however, one may sleep 
in the open in comfort; and 
only those who have known 
this vast bedroom will under- 
stand how beautiful night may 
be. If one turns to the east, 
one may stare at Mars flashing 
red somewhere over Arabia, 
and westwards there is Jupiter 
blazing above the Sahara. One 
looks up and up at the expanse 
of star-strewn blue, and one’s 
mind journeys of itself into the 
place of dreams before sleep 
has come to conduct it thither. 
The dark desert drops beneath 
one; the bed floats in mid air, 
with planets above and below. 
Could one but peer over the 
side, earth would be seen as 
small and vivid as the moon. 
But a trance holds the body 
inactive, and the eyes are fixed 
upon the space above. Then, 
quietly, a puff of wind brings 
one down again to realities as 
it passes from darkness to dark- 
ness. Consciousness returns 
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quickly and gently, points out 
the aspect of the night, indi- 
cates the larger celestial bodies, 
and as quickly and gently leaves 
one again to the tender whis- 
pers of sleep. 

When there is moonlight 
there is more to carry the eye 
into the region of dreams on 
earth than there is in the 
heavens ; for the desert spreads 
out around one in a silver, 
shimmering haze, and no limit 
can be placed to its horizons. 
The eye cannot tell where the 
sand meets the sky, nor can 
the mind know whether there 
is any meeting. In the dimness 
of coming sleep one wonders 
whether the hands of the sky 
are always just out of reach of 
those of the desert, whether 
there is always another mile 
to journey and always another 
hill to climb; and, wondering, 
one drifts into unconsciousness. 
At dawn the light brings one 
back to earth in time to see 
the sun pass up from behind 
the low hills. In contrast to 
the vague night the proceeding 
is rapid and business-like. The 
light precedes its monarch only 
by half an hour or so; and 
ere the soft colours have been 
fully appreciated, the sun ap- 
pears over the rocks and flings 
a sharp beam into the eyes of 
every living thing, so that in a 
moment the camp is stirred and 
awakened. 

During the second or third 
day’s ride one generally enters 
the granite regions, and one is 
lost amidst the intricate valleys 
which pass between the peaks 
of the hills. Here one may 
find plenty of shelter from the 
sun’s rays in the shadow of the 
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cliffs ; and as one’s camel jogs 
along over the hard gravel 
tracks, or as one sits for re- 
freshment with one’s back 
propped against a great grey 
boulder, the view which is to 
be enjoyed is often magnificent. 
On the ene side the dark 
granite, porphyry, or breccia 
rocks rise up like the towered 
and buttressed walls of some 
fairy-tale city; while on the 
other side range rises behind 
range, and a thousand peaks 
harmonise their delicate purples 
and greys with the blue of the 
sky. When the sun sets these 
lofty peaks are flushed with 
pink, and, like mediators be- 
tween earth and heaven, carry 
to the dark valleys the tale of 
a glory which one cannot see. 
There is usually plenty of scrub 
to be found in the valleys with 
which to build the evening fires, 
and with good luck one might 
replenish the food-supplies with 
the tender flesh of the gazelle. 
Every two or three days one 
may camp beside a well of pure 
water, where the camels may 
drink, and from which the 
portable tanks may be refilled. 

Near these wells there are 
sometimes a few Bedwin to be 
found tending their little herds 
of goats: quiet, harmless sons 
of the desert, who generally 
own allegiance to some shékh 
living in the Nile Valley. One’s 
guides and camel-men exchange 
greetings with them, and pass 
the latest news over the camp 
fires. Often, however, one may 
journey for many days without 
meeting either a human being 
or a four-footed animal, though 
on the well-marked tracks the 
prints of goats and goatherds, 


camels and camel-men, are 
apparent. 

No matter in what direction 
one travels, hardly a day passes 
on which one does not meet 
with some trace of ancient 
activity. Here it will be a 
deserted gold-mine, there a 
quarry; here a ruined fortress 
or town, and there an inscrip- 
tion upon the rocks. Indica- 
tions of the present day are 
often so lacking, and Time 
seems to be so much at a 
standstill, that one slips back 
in imagination to the dim elder 
days. The years fall from one 
like a garment doffed, and one 
experiences a sense of relief 
from their weight. A kind of 
exhilaration, moreover, goes 
with the thought of the life 
of the men of thousands of 
years ago who lived amongst 
these changeless hills and val- 
leys. Their days were so full 
of adventure: they were beset 
with dangers. One has but to 
look at the fortified camps, the 
watch-towers on the heights, 
the beacons along the high- 
roads, to realise how brave were 
the “olden times.” One of the 
peculiar charms of these hills 
of the Eastern Desert is their 
impregnation with the atmos- 
phere of a shadowy adventurous 
past. One’s mind is conscious, 
if it may be so expressed, of the 
ghosts of old sights, the echoes 
of old sounds. Dead ambitions, 
dead terrors, drift through these 
valleys on the wind, or lurk be- 
hind the tumbled rocks. Rough 
inscriptions on these rocks tell 
how this captain or that cen- 
turion here rested, and on the 
very spot the modern traveller 
rests to ease the self-same aches 
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and to enjoy the self-same shade 
before moving on towards an 
identical goal in the east. 

On the third or fourth day 
after leaving the Nile one passes 
beneath the mountains, which 
here rise sometimes to as much 
as 6000 feet ; and beyond these 
the road slopes through the 
valleys down to the barren Red 
Sea coast, which may be any 
distance from 100 to 400 miles 
from the Nile. Kossair is the 
one town on the coast opposite 
Upper Egypt, as it was also 
in ancient times ; and Berenice, 
opposite Lower Nubia, is the 
only other town north of Sudan 
territory. These towns do a 
fast-diminishing trade with 
Arabia, and a handful of 
Egyptian coastguards is kept 
mildly busy in the prevention 


of smuggling. The few in- 
habitants of the Egyptian 
coast fish, sleep, say their 


prayers, or dream in the shade 
of their hovels until death at 
an extremely advanced age re- 
leases them from the boredom 
of existence. Those of them 
who are of Arab stock some- 
times enliven their days by 
shooting one another in a more 
or less sporting manner, and by 
wandering to other and more 
remote settlements thereafter ; 
but those of Egyptian blood 
have not the energy even for 
this amount of exertion. There 
is a lethargy over the desert 
which contrasts strangely with 
one’s own desire for activity 
under the influence of the sun 
and the wind, and of the 
records of ancient toil which 
are to be observed on all sides. 
It must be that we of the 
present day come as the sons 
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of a race still in its youth; and 
in this silent land we meet only 
with the worn-out remnant of 
a people who have been old 
these thousands of years. 

There was a threefold reason 
for the activities of the ancients 
in the Eastern Desert. Firstly, 
from Koptos, a city on the Nile 
not far from Thebes, to Kossair 
there ran the great trade-route 
with Arabia, Persia, and India ; 
from Suez to Koptos there was 
a route by which the traders 
from Syria often travelled; 
from Edfu to Berenice there 
was a trade-route for the pro- 
duce of Southern Arabia and the 
ancient land of Pount; while 
other roads from point to point 
of the Nile were often used as 
short-cuts. Secondly, in this 
desert there were very numer- 
ous gold mines, the working of 
which was one of the causes 
which made Egypt the richest 
country of the ancient world. 
And thirdly, the ornamental 
stones which were to be quarried 
in the hills were in continuous 
requisition for the buildings and 
statuary of Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, and Rome. 

There is much to be said in 
regard to the gold-mining, but 
here space will not permit of 
more than the most cursory 
review of the information. 
Gold was used in Egypt at a 
date considerably prior to the 
beginning of written history 
in Dynasty I., and there are 
many archaic objects richly 
decorated with that metal. 
The situation of many of the 
early cities of the Nile valley 
is due solely to this industry. 
When two cities of high anti- 
quity are in close proximity to 
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one another on opposite banks 
of the river, as is often the case 
in Upper Egypt, one generally 
finds that the city on the 
western bank is the older of 
the two. In the case of 
Diospolis Parva and Kheno- 
boskion, which stand opposite 
to one another, the former, on 
the west bank, is the more 
ancient and is the capital of 
the province, and the latter, on 
the east bank, does not date 
earlier than Dynasty VI. Of 
Ombos and Koptos, the former, 
on the west bank, has pre- 
historic cemeteries around it, 
while the latter, on the east 
bank, dates from Dynasty I. at 
the earliest. Hieraconpolis and 
Kileithyiapolis stand opposite 
to each other, and the former, 
which is on the west bank, is 
certainly the more ancient. 
Of Elephantine and Syene the 
latter, on the east bank, is by 
far the less ancient. And in 
the case of Pselchis and Baki 
(Kubban), the former, on the 
west bank, has near it an 
archaic fortress; while the 
latter, on the east bank, does 
not date earlier than Dynasty 
XII. The reason of this is to 
be found in the fact that most 
of the early cities were engaged 
in gold-mining, and despatched 
caravans into the Eastern 
Desert for that purpose. These 
cities were usually built on the 
western bank of the river, 
since the main routes of com- 
munication from end to end 
of Egypt passed along the 
westerndesert. Miningstations 
had, therefore, to be founded 
on the eastern bank opposite 
to the parent cities; and these 
stations soon became cities 











themselves as large as those on 
the western shore. Thus the 
antiquity of the eastern city 
in each of these cases indicates 
at least that same antiquity 
for the mining of gold. 

Throughout what is known 
as the old kingdom, gold was 
used in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties, but an idea of the wealth 
of the mines will best be ob- 
tained from the records of the 
Empire. About 250,000 grains 
of gold were drawn by the Vizir 
Rekhmara in taxes from Upper 
Egypt, and this was but a 
small item in comparison with 
the taxes levied in kind. A king 
of a north Syrian state wrote 
to Amonhotep III., the Pharaoh 
of Egypt, asking for gold, and 
towards the end of his letter 
he says: “ Let my brother send 
gold in very large quantities, 
without measure, and let him 
send more gold to me than he 
did to my father; for in my 
brother’s land gold is as com- 
mon as dust.” To the god 
Amon alone Rameses III. pre- 
sented some 26,000 grains of 
gold, and to the other gods he 
gave at the same time very 
large sums. In later times the 
High Priest of Amon was made 
also director of the gold mines, 
and it was the diverting of 
this vast wealth from the crown 
to the church which was mainly 
responsible for the fall of the 
Ramesside line. 

A subject must here be in- 
troduced which will ever re- 
main of interest to the specu- 
lative. Some have thought 
that the southern portion of 
this desert is to be identified 
with the Ophir of the Bible, 
and that the old gold-workings 
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here are none other than “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.” In the Book 
of Kings one reads, “ And King 
Solomon made a navy of ships 
in Ezion-geber, which is be- 
side Eloth, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 
And Hiram sent in the navy 
his servants, shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea, with the 
servants of Solomon. And they 
came to Ophir, and fetched 
from thence gold, four hundred 
and twenty talents, and brought 
it to King Solomon.” Ophir 
cannot be identified with Arabia, 
since there is no gold there; and 
hence one may seek this land of 
ancient wealth at the southern 
end of the Eastern Egyptian 
Desert. If it is argued that the 
Hebrews would have found dif- 
ficulties in carrying on mining 
operations unmolested in Egyp- 
tian territory, it may be con- 
tended on the other hand that 
King Solomon may have made 
some bargain with the Pharaoh: 
for example, that the former 
might mine in a certain tract 
of desert if the latter might cut 
timber in the Lebanon. The 
purchase of cedar- wood by the 
Egyptians is known to have 
taken place at about this period, 
payment in gold being made; 
and therefore it does not re- 
quire an undue stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that the 
Hebrews themselves mined the 
gold. Again, at the time when 
King Solomon reigned in all 
his glory in Palestine, the short- 
lived Pharaohs of Egypt sat 
upon tottering thrones, and 
were wholly unable to protect 
the Eastern Desert from in- 
vasion. The Egyptians often 
state that they encountered 
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hostile forces in this land, and 
these may not always have con- 
sisted of Bedwin marauders. 

No savant has accepted for 
a moment the various theories 
which place Ophir at the 
southern end of the African 
continent ; and the most com- 
mon view is that Solomon ob- 
tained his gold from the land of 
Pount, so often referred to in 
Egyptian inscriptions. This 
country is thought to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood 
of Suakin; but, as Professor 
Naville points out, it is a some- 
what vague geographical term, 
and may include a large tract 
of country to the north and 
south of this point. One can- 
not imagine the Hebrews pene- 
trating very far over the un- 
known seas to the perilous 
harbours of Middle Africa: 
one pictures them more easily 
huddled in the less dangerous 
ports of places such as Kossair 
or Berenice, or at farthest in 
that of Suakin. It is, thus, 
quite probable that some of the 
gold- workings in the desert 
here described are actually 
King Solomon’s Mines, and 
that the country through 
which the reader will be con- 
dusted is the wonderful Ophir 
itself. Certainly there is no 
one who can state conclusively 
that it is not. 

Work continued with un- 
abated energy during the later 
periods of Egyptian history, 
and the Persian, Greek, and 
Roman treasuries were filled 
consecutively with the produce 
of the mines. Several classical 
writers make reference to these 
operations, and sometimes one 
is told the actual name and 
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situation of the workings. 
Diodorus gives a description of 
the mines in the Wady Alagi, 
and tells how the work was 
done. The miners wore a lamp 
tied to their forehead. The 
stone was carried to the surface 
by children, and was pounded 
in stone mortars by iron pestles. 
It was then ground to a fine 
powder by old men and women. 
This powdered ore was washed 
on inclined tables, the residue 
being placed in _ earthen 
crucibles with lead, salt, and 
tin for fluxes, and was there 
baked for five days. Agathar- 
chides describes how the 
prisoners and negroes hewed 
out the stone and, with un- 
utterable toil, crushed it in 
mills and washed out the grains 
of gold. The Arabic historian, 
El Macrizi, states that during 
the reign of Ahmed ben Teilun 
there was great activity in the 
mining industry throughout 
the Eastern Desert, and Cufic 
inscriptions of this date found 
in the old workings confirm 
this statement. From then, 
until modern times, however, 
little work was done; but in 
recent years, as the reader will 
no doubt know, many of the 
ancient workings have been 
reopened, and one must admit 
that if these are really to be 
regarded as King Solomon’s 
Mines, that potentate must 
have had a somewhat lower 
opinion of Ophir than tradi- 
tion indicates. 

The other cause for the 
ancient activity in the Eastern 
Desert was, as has been said, 
the need of ornamental stone 
for the making of vases, statues, 
and architectural accessories. 





From the earliest times bowls 


and vases of alabaster, breccia, — 


diorite, and other fine stones 
were used by the Egyptians, 
and the quarries must have 
already formed quite a flourish- 
ing industry. Soon the mak- 
ing of statuettes, and later of 
statues, enlarged this industry, 
and with the growth of civil- 
isation it steadily increased. 
The galleries of the Cairo 
Museum, and those of Euro- 
pean museums, are massed with 
statues and other objects cut 
in stone brought from the hills 
between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. The breccia quarries of 
Wady Hammamat were worked 
from archaic to Roman days; 
the Tourquoise Mountains, not 
far from Kossair, supplied the 
markets of the ancient world; 
white granite was taken from 
the hills of Um Etgal; there 
were two or three alabaster 
quarries in constant use; and 
in the time of the Roman 
Empire the famous Imperial 
porphyry was quarried in the 
mountains of Gebel Dukhan. 
One may still see blocks of 
breccia at Hammamat, of 
granite at Um LEtgal, or of 
porphyry at Dukhan, lying 
abandoned at the foot of the 
hills, although numbered and 
actually addressed to the 
Cesars. The towns in which 
the quarrymen lived still stand 
in defiance of the years, and the 
traveller who has the energy 
to penetrate into the distant 
valleys where they are situated 
may there walk through streets 
untrodden since the days of 
Nero and Trajan, and yet still 
littered with the chippings from 
the dressing of the blocks, 
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In the old days the provision- 
ing of the mining and quarry- 
ing settlements must have 
taxed the ingenuity even of 
the Egyptians; and the estab- 
lishing of workable lines of 
communication with the distant 
Nile must have required the 
most careful organisation. The 
caravans bringing food were of 
great size, for there were often 
several thousands of hungry 
miners to be fed. In Dynasty 
VI. one reads of 200 donkeys 
and 50 oxen being used in the 
transport, and in Dynasty XI. 
60,000 loaves of bread formed 
the daily requirements in food 
of one expedition. In late 
Ramesside times the food of 
an expedition of some 9000 
men was carried on ten large 
carts, each drawn by six yoke 
of oxen, while porters “in- 
numerable” are said to have 
been employed. The families 
of the workmen generally lived 
on the spot, and these also had 
to be fed—a fact which is in- 
dicated, too, by an inscription 
which states that in one ex- 
pedition each miner required 
twenty loaves of bread per 
diem. 

Whenever this organisation 
broke down the consequences 
must have been awful. In this 
quarrying expedition in Rames- 
side times, consisting of 9000 
men, 10 per cent of them died 
from one cause or another; 
and later writers speak of the 
“horrors” of the mines. In 
summer the heat is intense in 
the desert, and the wells could 
not always have _ supplied 
sufficient water. The rocks 
are then so hot that they 
cannot be touched by the bare 
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hand, and ones boots are little 
protection to the feet. Stand- 
ing in the sunlight, the ring 
has to be removed from one’s 
finger, for the hot metal burns 
a blister upon the flesh. After 
a few hours of exercise there is 
a white lather upon the lips, 
and the eyes are blinded with 
the moisture which has collected 
around them; and thus what 
the quarrymen and miners 
must have suffered as they 
worked upon the scorching 
stones no tongue can tell. 

In ancient Egyptian times 
the camel was regarded as a 
curious beast from a far coun- 
try, and was seldom, if ever, 
put to any use in Egypt. Only 
three or four representations of 
it are now known, and it never 
occurs amongst any of the ani- 
mals depicted upon the walls 
of the tombs, although bears, 
elephants, giraffes, and other 
foreign and rare creatures, are 
there shown. It was an Asia- 
tic animal, and was not intro- 
duced into Egypt as an agent 
of transportation until the days 
of the ubiquitous Romans. 
Donkeys, oxen, and human 
beings, were alone used in 
Pharaonic days for transport- 
ing the necessities of the lab- 
ourers, and the produce of their 
work; and probably the offi- 
cials were carried to and fro in 
sedan-chairs. Even in Roman 
days there is nothing to show 
that the camel was very largely 
employed, and one may not 
amuse oneself too confidently 
with the picture of a cen- 
turion of the Empire astride 
the hump of the rolling ship 
of the desert. 

Nowadays, of course, one 
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travels entirely by camel in the 
desert. For an expedition of 
fifteen days or so one generally 
requires about a dozen camels ~ 
all told, and one or two guides. 
Some of the animals carry the 
water in portable tanks ; others 
are loaded with the tents and 
beds; and others carry the 
boxes of tinned food and bottled 
drinks. The whole caravan 
rattles and bumps as it passes 
through the echoing valleys, 
and one’s cook rises from amidst 
a clattering medley of saucepans 
and kettles which are slung 
around his saddle. The camels 
are obtained, at the rate of two 
to three shillings per diem, from 
some shékh, who holds himself 
more or less responsible for one’s 
safety. With a steady steed 
and a good saddle there are few 
means of locomotion so enjoy- 
able as camel-riding. Once the 
art is learnt it is never forgot- 
ten, and after the tortures of 
the first day or so of the first 
expedition, one need never again 
suffer from stiffness, though 
many months may elapse be- 
tween the journeys. This pre- 
liminary suffering is due to 
one’s inability at the outset to 
adjust the muscles to the pecu- 
liar motion ; but the knowledge 
comes unconsciously after a 
while and ever remains. 

One jogs along at the rate of 
about four and a half or five 
miles an hour, and some thirty 
miles a day is covered with 
ease, The baggage camels 
travel at about three miles an 
hour. They start first, are 
passed during the morning, 
catch one up at the long rest 
for luncheon, are again passed 
during the afternoon, and ar- 











rive about an hour after the 
halt has been called. If pos- 
sible, all the camels drink every 
second day, but they are quite 
capable of going strongly for 
three or four days without 
water, and, when really neces- 
sary, can travel for a week or 
more through a land without 
wells. 

While the Mines Department 
was in existence experiments 
were tried with automobiles and 
motor bicycles, which were by 
no means unsuccessful. Many 
of the main roads in the East- 
ern Desert pass over hard 
gravel, and a motor may be 
driven with safety over the un- 
prepared camel tracks. If 
wells were sunk every ten or 
fifteen miles, there would be no 
dangers to be feared from a 
breakdown ; and under favour- 
able circumstances the journey 
from the Nile to the Red Sea 
might be accomplished in a 
morning. In the future one 
may picture the energetic 
tourist leaving his Luxor or 
Cairo hotel, whirling over the 
open plains where now one 
crawls, rushing through the 
valleys in which the camel- 
rider lingers, penetrating to 
the remote ruins and deserted 
workings, and emerging breath- 
less on to the golden coast of 
the sea, to wave his handker- 
chief to his friends upon the 
decks of the Indian liners. 
The time must surely come 
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when the owners of automo- 
biles in Egypt will sicken of 
the short roads around Cairo, 
and will venture beyond the 
garden wall towards the rising 
sun. Whether it will be that 
the re-working of the gold 
mines and the quarries of 
ornamental stone will attract 
the attention of these persons 
to this wonderful wilderness, or 
that the enterprising automo- 
bilists will pave the way for 
the miners and the quarrymen, 
it is certain that some day the 
desert will blossom with the 
rose once more, and the rocks 
reverberate with the sound of 
many voices. Had I now in 
my two open hands pearls, dia- 
monds, and rubies, how gladly 
would I give them—or some of 
them—for the sight of ths 
misty mountains of the Eastern 
Desert, and for the feel of the 
sharp air of the hills! One 
looks forward with enthusiasm 
to the next visit to these un- 
known regions, and one cannot 
but feel that those who have it 
in their power to travel there 
are missing much in remaining 
within the walls of the little 
garden of the Nile. One hears 
in the imagination the camels 
grunting as their saddles are 
adjusted ; one feels the tingle 
of the morning air; and one 
itches to be off again, “over 
the hills and far away,” into 
the solitary splendour of the 
desert. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 


COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


VIL 


DRAWN games, of which there 
have been far too many in the 
last twenty years, are to the 
really keen cricketer vanity and 
vexation of spirit. For a drawn 
match implies toil without re- 
ward, hope unrealised, and a 
negative result of one, two, or 
three days’ occupation. Two 
drawn games, especially, will 
rankle in my mind—a certain 
match in Shropshire, in which 
I was entirely to blame, having 
missed an easy catch and bun- 
gled a still easier “run out” 
when nothing but time was 
needed to secure an easy vic- 
tory; another match on the 
Grange ground in Edinburgh, 
where some scoundrels broke 
into the pavilion on the night 
after the first day’s cricket, 
and by stealing our boots and 
flannels not only curtailed play 
on the second day by at least 
an hour, but temporarily ren- 
dered one good bowler, who 
was endowed with an abnor- 
mally long foot, incapable of 
bowling by reason of the ab- 
sence of spikes. In the end 
our antagonists’ last wicket 
fell within a quarter of an 
hour of “Time,” and we were 
left with forty runs or there- 
abouts to get. 

But on the other hand—for 
every rule has its exception— 
there are two particular drawn 
matches, both played some 
twenty years ago, to which 


I look back with positive 
pleasure. 

One of them was played by 
a country-house XI. against 
what is, or at any rate at that 
time used to be, far and away 
the most sporting village in 
Northants. A_ village, too, 
whereof a large majority of 
the inhabitants were cobblers, 
Radicals, I should imagine, for 
choice — nay, even for all I 
know to the contrary, imbued 
with socialistic ideas ; strange- 
ly independent, at all events, 
in their manner of address, 
but clean -tongued, civil, and 
well-conditioned. I speak of 
them as I found them on the 
cricket-field, where their XI. 
played the game like gentle- 
men and sportsmen. And the 
onlookers, who lay about in 
little groups all round the 
ground —for our match was 
always a feature in the pro- 
gramme of the feast - week, 
during which even cobblers 
are privileged to make holiday 
—if occasionally a little caustic 
in their criticisms, formed quite 
as orderly and well-conducted 
a ring as will be found at the 
“’Varsity” match at Lord’s, 
Of necessity, partly, no doubt. 
For I take it that my good 
friend K the captain, and 
C—— the secretary, of the 
R.C.C. would have made short 
work of a spectator who either 
wilfully interfered with the pro- 








gress of the game or intention- 
ally hurt the feelings of any 
member of the visiting side. 

What is still more to the 
point, these cobbler friends of 
mine were as bond fide an 
amateur team as our own. 
Once, if not twice, a single 
professional, it is true, did 
figure on their side. But 
though I never asked him the 
question, I shall always re- 
tain the impression that for 
those two days in the year 
the worthy Joe B——, who, 
as I happened to know, was 
on his holiday, was to all in- 
tents and purposes playing as 
an amateur. For he not only 
loved the game on its own 
merits, but was a temporary 
resident in the district, and, 
I take it, not sorry to avail 
himself of the chance of re- 
newing, as an antagonist, 
that friendship which he had 
contracted with several of us 
who had been his colleagues, 
in many a hard-fought game 
when the world was a few 
years younger. 

“T’m fairly on the job this 
year, sorr, and so I tell you. 
And you're not going to hit me 
as I seen you hit old Tom 
W. when me and you 
played at St Albans.” 

So he greeted me one morn- 
ing on our arrival, and just an 
hour later I had the pleasure 
of landing him out of the 
ground twice in the same over. 

“Well, I’m dommed!” he 
remarked, when I wound up 
with a three which brought me 
to his end. “I did hope as 
they might have learned you 
better. But I don’t know as 
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you ain’t wuss nor you was, 
and that were bad enough!” 

But were my cobblers good 
cricketers? On their own 
ground, very. At all events, 
a difficult side to beat. Bad 
cricketers, perhaps, then. For 
did not Soult once say that the 
British must be bad soldiers, 
because they did not even know 
when they were beaten? Our 
host always took down a dis- 
tinctly strong amateur side, 
quite strong enough in those 
days to make a good show at 
Lord’s against any but one or 
two of the second-class coun- 
ties. In the four years when 
I played at R I cannot 
recall that we were actually 
beaten. But once at least we 
had to scrape a bit at the finish 
to secure a draw, and to the: 
best of my recollection once 
only we fairly cracked the nut. 

In the drawn game, however, 
to which I am making more 
especial allusion, at the end of 
the first day’s play it was— 
pace the clerk of the weather 
—all Lombard Street to an 
orange on our securing an easy 
victory. And for once in a 
way the clerk of the weather 
behaved like a perfect gentle- 
man. We had won the toss, 
and had knocked up some two 
hundred and odd runs on a 
ground that did not lend itself 
easily to rapid scoring,—a 
ground, that is, on which, ex- 
cept for an occasional spot, the 
wicket was generally excellent, 
but where the batsman who 
made his runs on the carpet 
was more likely to find himself 
scoring singles than boundaries. 
And then one of our bowlers 























had been lucky enough to hit 
upon that occasional spot, and 
had not only shelled the opposi- 
tion out once for somewhere 
about forty runs, but had gone 
a good way towards repeating 
the performance. Six wickets 
—presumably the cream of the 
batting—down for about thirty 
in the second innings, and a 
hundred and thirty runs still 
wanting in order to save a 
single innings defeat! This did 
not look promising for a full 
day’s cricket on Saturday. So 
evidently thought K , the 
cobbler’s captain, quite the last 
man in the world to throw up 
the sponge under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. As it happened, 
our annual match—the “ Grand 
Match” as the posters called it 
—was a gate-money affair, the 
one gate-money match, I be- 
lieve, of the season, intended 
to replenish the coffers of a 
plucky but by no means 
wealthy club. The state of 
the game then was an unusu- 
ally weighty consideration. 

So K , still wearing his 
pads,—for like a good captain 
he had gone in earlier than 
usual to stop the rot, and was 
still undefeated, — approached 
our host as we were taking our 
seats in the brake. 

“IT don’t know what you 
think, Mr H—,” he re- 
marked, “but—well, as you 
know, sir, the gate-money gives 
us a bit of a lift, and we should 
like to have had a full day’s 
play to-morrow. Now, will 
you allow us to give ourselves 
beaten, and start a return 
match to-morrow? It’s not 








quite cricket, I know. But we 
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know that you gentlemen only 
come here to oblige us, and 
under the circumstances—well, 
what do you think yourself, 
sir?” 

“Why, begin early, of course, 
finish off this game, and then 
start a return at once. I don’t 
like given games—lI like to win 
them. Besides, you’re not all 
out yet, K 3; weve got to 
see your back first, before we 
win.” 

After a moment’s hesitation 
K admitted that this 
would be the best cricketing 
solution of the difficulty, and it 
was accordingly so arranged. 

“ Eleven o’clock sharp, then,” 
shouted our host, as we drove 
off. “We shall be up to 
time.” 

My next-door neighbour in 
the brake was an amateur 
wicket-keeper of some standing, 
whom I had personally tempted 
to play in the match by dilat- 
ing upon the merits of the 
cobblers as all-round cricketers 
and thoroughly good sports- 
men. He now began to take 
exception to some points in my 
description. The wicket, he 
admitted, was quite as good 
as he wanted to play upon ; the 
lunch was good, too, and the 
charge moderate; the fielding 
was keen and, generally speak- 
ing, excellent, but— 

“Those fellows did not bat 
up to your standard, old chap. 
They quite disappointed me. 
Hardly one of them had any 
idea of playing the ball at all. 
What is the meaning of it? 
You said that they were a good 
batting side.” 

I could only plead that I had 


























said what I thought, and ex- 
press a hope that their batting 
would show up better in the 
return match. 

We resumed the game at a 
few minutes after eleven on the 
following morning, and at about 
a quarter past four in the after- 
noon we managed to separate 
the overnight batsmen. Our 
bowling had been fairly good 
and straight; we had never 
slacked work in the field; no 
palpable chances had been 
dropped; the umpiring had 
not been at fault. But the 
two men had played a good 
and steady game, and though 
the rate of scoring had been 
slow, they had topped our score 
by about twenty runs before 
they were separated. Then 
each of the tail batsmen pro- 
ceeded to add a few runs, with 
the result that we were set to 
make about eighty to win, with 
only an hour’s play in front of 
us. Of course we went for the 
bowling, with the very ordin- 
ary result which will occur over 
and over where an attempt is 
made to force the game on a 
ground that does not lend it- 
self to forcing tactics: we lost 
several good wickets, and were 
always a quarter of an hour or 
more behind the clock. On 
paper, at all events, though 
perhaps not in reality, Jack 
was as good as his master, and 
the cobblers even looked to 
have had rather the better of 
the draw. 

* Well, what do you think of 
the batting now?” I asked my 
friend on the way home. 

“Tt was one of the pluckiest 
things I ever saw in my life, 
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but I wish we had had another 
hour.” 

I have said that my cobblers 
played the game well and fairly, 
and that the visiting side could 
feel assured beforehand of keen 
cricket and courteous entreat- 
ment. Still, one year, when I 
was not playing, a batsman in 
a moment of righteous indigna- 
tion let fall a remark which 
had obviously been better re- 
served for his partner’s edifica- 
tion only. A young Etonian, 
fresh from triumphs at Lord’s 
and elsewhere, was playing for 
the visitors’ side. Perhaps he 
had an idea that the company 
was not quite good enough for 
him, and gave himself airs 
accordingly. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, he was always 
addicted to an appearance of 
slackness in the field, for my 
sole memory of him is that on 
his day he was an uncommonly 
useful batsman. His slackness, 
however, on that occasion com- 
mended itself favourably to 
neither side, and no one was 
altogether sorry when one of 
the batsmen — unconsciously, 
perhaps, for he was really find- 
ing fault with his partner, who 
had refused a call—put him in 
his proper place. 

“What? not run to him, 
Will, as is a slow field, and 
can’t throw, neither?” 

But that other draw, my 
match, my own match, the 
only match of a good many 
hundred, quorum pars parva 
fui, which I venture to claim 
as my own exclusive property ! 
How is it possible to tell the 
tale of it without being ego- 
tistical to a degree? To be 























sure, a drawn game is not 
a very substantial possession 
after all, But if it had not 
been for the all too abomin- 
able and irritating over-con- 
scientiousness of our own 
umpire, we might so easily 
have won. What should be 
done to the man who at the 
very crisis of a match mur- 
murs out “No Ball!” after 
the bails have actually fallen, 
and thereby adds an all-im- 
portant run to the opposition 
score? In my opinion he 
should be first of all paraded 
through the city on a white 
ass, like Mordecai, and then 
hung on Haman’s gallows. 
Not very valuable was my 
own contribution towards the 
modest total of “twenty-seven ” 
achieved by our side in the 
first knock. For I only man- 
aged to get a fluky single 
before being bowled off my 
body. But what a truly 
abominable, treacherous, and 
never - to - be - sufficiently - con- 
demned wicket was that on 
which we found ourselves 
playing! In the middle of a 
park, too, where we had often 
in aforetime had quite moder- 
ately good wickets. True, in 
that particular August there 
was hardly a good wicket to 
be found throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 
August had mistaken itself for 
April, sloppiness and caked- 
ness—is there such a word, 
by the way ?—were taking it 
turn and turn about, and our 
wicket on that day was of 
the ultra-caked type. It was 
slow in parts, and the ball 
alternately stopped short, or 
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came on like lightning. Oc- 
casionally came a dead-shooter, 
and then the very next ball, 
pitching on apparently ident- 
ically the same spot, would 
rise abruptly and endanger 
the batsman’s headgear. 

Still, after making all allow- 
ances for the eccentricities of 
the wicket, we were not a 
little depressed when we found 
ourselves knocked out for the 
aforesaid twenty-seven, in a 
match which we had set our 
hearts on winning. Perhaps 
we did not love the other side 
quite so much as the good 
cricketer really ought to love 
his temporary enemies. Per- 
haps, too, our opponents had 
shown themselves in the hour 
of success a little over-jubilant, 
too cock-sure of victory, not 
altogether sympathetic with 
our unmerited misfortunes. 

“ A gloomy look is an omen 
of ill, and a bright face is good 
news.” There were plenty of 
gloomy looks on our side that 
day. But where —oh, where 
—was the bright face? One 
there was, the wicket-keeper’s, 
and he was a man of wide ex- 
perience as well as of equable 
temperament. I doubt whether 
a bull of Bashan charging at 
full speed behind him would 
make the gentleman move out 
of a walk on a hot Sunday, 
or cause him to take his cigar- 
ette out of his mouth. 

“Cricket is a funny game!” 
he observed contemplatively ; 
“but after all we have got 
twenty-seven runs, and they 
still have to get them. Id 
rather have to stand up to 
their bowling on that wicket 















































than to ours. Anyhow, I shan’t 
offer to bat for them.” 

How truly he spoke the sequel 
soon proved. Eight wickets for 
eighteen runs, and then just 
when it “had oughter to ha’ 
been ”—this is the village carp- 
enter’s rendering—nine wickets 
for eighteen runs, the umpire 
intervened, and it was eight for 
nineteen. 

And then, ye gods! Had my 
dear colleague, who was bowling 
at the other end and had been 
bowling quitemagnificently, sud- 
denly taken leave of his senses ? 
Or had the devil, who incites to 
well-intentioned yorkers, and 
generally speaking upsets the 
even tenor of a bowler’s going, 
obtained a temporary master- 
ship over him? For after 
opening an over with two quite 
respectable balls, he suddenly 
elected to serve up, twice in 
succession, the very silliest and 
softest full-pitch to leg that 
could be possibly imagined. 
Both were hit,—it would have 
been a difficult feat to miss 
either,—and with the departure 
of the first a very curious— 
aggravating too—incident oc- 
curred, Short-leg,—our only 
leg,—a somewhat beefy gentle- 
man, so far not having had a 
single ball to field, had appar- 
ently gone to sleep. On that 
pseudo-August day—dApril, as 
I said before, it ought to have 
been — brilliant sunshine and 
black rain-clouds kept hunting 
each other after a wholly be- 
wildering fashion, and the 
swallows, wise birds in their 
generation, were flying low. 
Awaking with a start at what 
was really the first hard hit of 
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that day, short-leg was ware of 
two objects passing through the 
air, one on either side of him, 
a swallow to the right and a 
cricket-ball to the left. Where- 
upon, regardless of recrimina- 
tions hurled at him from every 
part of the field, he started off 
in hot pursuit of the swallow, 
and I had to step and fetch the 
ball from short-slip. Provid- 
ence and long grass fortunately 
intervening, only eight were run 
for the two hits. But these 
eight runs—thanks still to our 
umpire’s interference—brought 
the game to a tie, and there 
were still two wickets to fall. 
I forget whether we said much 
to the peccant bowler, but 
we all stared at him so hard 
that we stared him back into 
his right mind, and he fairly 
spread -eagled the hitter’s 
stumps with the last ball of 
the over. 

One run to win, one wicket 
to fall, a new over, my over, a 
little delay about sending the 
last man in! The tension was 
awful. Iam not good at ten- 
sion myself. Indeed, in my 
case tension generally resolves 
itself into peregrination. This 
is so much simpler and so much 
less harassing than to accept 
it either sitting, standing, or 
lying down. I peregrinated 
accordingly, and with the feel- 
ing that cover-point was just 
the sort of man who would 
sympathise with me, even to 
aiding and abetting in a growl- 
ing condemnation of the other 
bowler and short-leg, I wan- 
dered off in his direction. In 
our anxiety not to hurt short- 
leg’s feelings — for we were 





























calling him by truly awful 
names — we had walked a 
little farther from the game, 
and so nearer to the players’ 
booth than where cover - point 
is commonly in the habit of 
standing. And so— 

“Now you mind what I says, 
Bill. Don’t you take no count 
of the wicket-keep, or the long- 
stop, nor no one else, neither. 
But the very instant as he 
bowls, off you starts. We've 
got to get this run” (indeed I 
regret to say that the speaker 
called it a b y run) “some- 
hows.” 

Good hearing, that! The 
opposition captain was the 
speaker, and Bill—a good boy, 
Bill, pallid, pimple-faced, but 
obedient—took the thoroughly 
sound advice, and pondered it 
in his heart. I, too, did some 
pondering. Could I, would I, 
dare I, do that wicked thing 
which I had it in my mind to 
do? I will vow that I never 
did it before or since that day 
in the course of more than 
forty years’ cricket. But the 
temptation was so irresistible, 
and Bill lent himself so readily 
to the occasion. For even as 
I reached the crease and ex- 
tended my arm, uttering a 
loud yell he got into his stride 
at once, and presently arrived 
at the other end, to the intense 
bewilderment and indignation 
of the other batsman, who was 
expecting the arrival of the 
ball, not of Bill. While he 
was calling Bill names at one 
end I flicked off the bails at 
the other. 

“How’s that?” 

“Out!” and away went Bill, 
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pursued by his partner’s male- 
dictions. 

And then—just as I was pre- 
paring to receive the congrat- 
ulations of my side, and ex- 
pecting to be patted on the 
back for my villainous be- 
haviour, that wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, our umpire, quietly 
observed— 

“Wait a bit! There’s an- 
other wicket yet. Did you 
forget that we were playing 
twelve?” 

I had totally forgotten what 
was a fact. 

“Devil take the twelfth 
man!” I exclaimed on the 
spur of the moment. 

“Right, but we must let 
the poor fellow have his inn- 
ings first, all the same.” 

Was the cup of triumph thus 
rudely to be snatched from my 
very lips? Not so. “When 
distress reaches its utmost, 
relief is close at hand.” 

This time the relief came 
from the other end, where a 
pre-eminently cautious batsman 
suddenly altered his tactics, and 
shutting his eyes made a blind 
swipe. Probably I might have 
done the same myself under the 
same circumstances. For his 
experiences of the pitch at his 
end had not been altogether 
reassuring. True, he had suc- 
cessfully withstood a maiden 
over—the over contained five 
balls at that period. But that 
is not a very pleasant maiden 
wherein the five balls proper 
hit the batsman hard on vari- 
ous parts of the body, and a 
sixth and wholly superfluous 
delivery upsets the middle 


stump. At the time that the 
22 
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wretched man at last “had a 
go,” he was, or ought to have 
been, “spotted like a pard.” 
Moreover, Bill’s performance 
had possibly flustered him. 
Anyhow, he not only hit at 
but hit the ball, which flew 
high up into the air about two 
yards on my side of short-leg. 
What ought I to have done 
under the circumstances? The 
batsmen were running, the ball 
was in the air, and short-leg 
with shaking knees and ex- 
pectant hands was waiting 
for the catch. In those days— 
this is not a mere idle boast— 
I could depend upon myself to 
catch most things that came 
within reach. Alas! what a 


falling - off was there in that 
respect later on, when the eye 
and the hand had ceased to 
work in unison! However, a 
moment later, short-leg was 
sitting on the grass, and the 
ball was safely in my hands, 

I was told afterwards that 
if I had ventured to show my 
face in that part of Birming- 
ham from which our opponents 
hailed, I should probably have 
been lynched. For they were 
dead set upon winning that 
match. 

What with rain falling, and 
a masterly innings played by 
our wicket-keeper, our second 
innings lasted for the rest of 
the day. 



















WE of this country who 
differ profoundly from the 
Spaniard have yet always had 
for him a certain admiring 
sympathy. It is an ancient 
sentiment with us—older than 
the great sixteenth - century 
struggle. Philip II. and the 
Inquisition obscured our friend- 
ship for a time, but did not 
destroy our goodwill, When 
the Spaniard ceased to be dan- 
gerous our old liking revived. 
Even when we hated and 
feared him there was a notable 
absence of the rancour we 
cherished against the French, 
—if “we” may be allowed for 
the moment to mean English- 
men only, and the old alliance 
of Scotland and France be 
left out of the account. 
Raleigh’s voice was always for 
war with the Spaniards, but he 
praised their patient valour 
in America, and he found the 
noblest eulogy which one man 
has ever given to another for 
Antonio de Berrio. More can- 
not be said for any man than 
that he is a gentleman very 
valiant and liberal, of great 
assuredness and a great heart. 
The Spaniards of Defoe must 
have won the affection of gen- 
erations of boys. We have 
loved their language as Sir 
James Stephen did, and as 
Professor Saintsbury, who 
thinks it the most beautiful 
of all next to Greek, now does. 
Those of us who live among 
them commonly avow our 
liking for them, It is true 
that this appreciation is sub- 
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ject to the limitations which 
controlled Mrs Carlyle’s friend- 
ship for De Quincey — she 
wanted to hug him and to 
toss him in a blanket. The 
Spaniard is to be hugged for 
his virtues, but tossed in a 
blanket for his follies and in- 
eptitudes. But then we would 
all prefer to have more reason 
for the embrace and less need 
for the blanket. 

Whoever has known the 
Spaniards from of old must 
revisit them in these days 
with the wish to find them 
prosperous—and grown wiser. 
We can desire as much as 
that, and more, if only for 
the sake of the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria 
and for the young king her 
husband. If we ourselves are 
wise we will not expect them 
to grow into Englishmen or 
Scotsmen. The five - fingered 
hand will not go into the 
four-fingered glove. Professor 
Unamuno of Salamanca has 
good sense on his side when 
he turns the old French jest 
round, and declares that Eu- 
rope begins at the Pyrenees. 
He is right to urge his 
countrymen to be even as the 
Japanese—to master the use- 
ful arts of Europe and remain 
themselves. The feat is more 
possible for them than for the 
Japanese, It is said of them 
that they are Christianised 
Arabs, and the description is 
more than a flashy phrase. 
There is that in them which 
is not European—whieh, if you 
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like, is African or Asiatic, 
Berber or Arab. But they 
have assimilated three great 
European influences—a Latin 
speech, the Roman law, and 
the Roman Catholic Church,— 
and therefore they belong to 
Europe in the spirit more 
closely than by geography. No 
other people comes so directly 
and with so little break of con- 
nection from the later Roman 
Empire. The questions a 
prudent traveller will put to 
himself and endeavour to solve 
are these. Has the Spaniard, 
while remaining himself, begun 
to master the useful arts of 
Europe and thereby to gain for 
himself material prosperity? 
Has his intellect revived so 
that the business of adminis- 
tration is better done? Have 
his politics acquired foresight, 
the capacity for seeing and 
accepting facts? Is he morally, 
as a thinking being and in 
his religion, more sane, more 
manly, less puerile than he 
was in the state in which the 
frantic errors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had 
left him? 

One at least of these questions 
can be confidently answered in 
the affirmative. Spain is very 
far from approaching the pros- 
perity of France. Nature has 
heaved the greater part of its 
surface into a high-lying table- 
land, scored by bare mountain 
rocks and torrential rivers 
running between precipitous 
banks. Except in a few happy 
districts sloping to the sea, 
the soil is mostly poor. All 
man’s industry and wisdom at 
their best must for ever fail 
to give Central Spain the well- 
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being of Great Britain or of 
France. Here and there in a 
river valley where the water- 
supply is constant, in the rich 
soil of the Tierra de Campos, or 
in a maritime province, there 
are oases of fertility. Spain 
has mines in abundance, but too 
often they lie where communi- 
cations are difficult. Therefore 
the Spaniards have much to 
fight against. But they are 
far better to do in the world 
than they were, and are be- 
ginning to draw from their land 
what it can give. The plains 
of Old and New Castile do not 
new present the picture of 
treeless aridity we can read of 
in the books of old travellers, 
The crops are thin, and the 
woods are of pine, grown for 
the sake of the resin, but the 
country can do no better. For 
long centuries it gave far less, 
The traditional Castilian, stand- 
ing idle in his rags and thread- 
bare brown capa, is nowhere 
visible. On either side of the 
lines which go to Madrid by 
Valladolid and Segovia, or 
by Siguénza and Guadalajara, 
the people look healthy, sinewy, 
well-fed, well-dressed. Districts 
of dire poverty are to be found. 
Near Salamanca there are 
people in the state of our own 
Devonshire Gubbinses of former 
times. In the south-west, the 
country of great estates, ab- 
sentee landlords, and middle- 
men, there is an intensity of 
misery which is driving whole 
villages to emigrate to the 
Argentine Republic. None the 
less the general improvement 
is notable, and for Spain it is 
the very foundation of all hope 
for the future. Pobreza no es 
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vileza, according to the proverb 
—poverty is not baseness; but 
however true that may be in 
certain senses, there is a 
poverty which by impoverish- 
ing the blood of a people 
starves their brain, paralyses 
their character, and depresses 
them below the very wish to 
strive for better things. Spain 
suffered from such poverty as 
that. To-day it is coming out 
of the wilderness, and as its 
physical energy revives it will 
rebel more and more against 
the conditions which once 
brought it to the verge of 
death by starvation, and still 
keeps it poorer than it need be. 

The character of the emi- 
gration from Spain has had 
a distinct part in forwarding 
the return of comparative pros- 
perity. There are those who 
go and who do not return,— 
who go with wife and child, 
and, as we are told, even with 
the parish priest —go as a 
tribe goes,—to the River Plate 
or to Oran, where the villages 
are described as being often 
purely Spanish. But there are 
others who go to make a small 
fortune and come back. All 
along the north and north- 
west of Spain the “Indiano” 
is a known type. Now the 
Indiano is the man who has 
gone to America, which to 
the mass of the Spaniards is 
still “the Indies,” has made 
a little fortune, and has come 
home. Young Spaniards go 
from the north to the United 
States, to Mexico, to Cuba, to 
the River Plate. They send 
money home to the old people, 
and are very keen to send it 
80 as to get the best bargain 
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out of the exchange. Then 
many come home with as- 
much money as will build a 
small cottage for their parents, 
and then go out again “to 
earn the furniture.” In the 
end they come back for good, 
and settle down on the in- 
terest of their savings —some 
of them in pure idleness, others 
in small businesses or on the 
land, The money sent or 
brought to Spain by them 
has had a large share in 
bringing down the exchange 
from 33 pesetas to the pound 
sterling to 28; and that fall 
has worked for the general 
good. As the French share- 
holders in Spanish railways 
must be paid in francs, a 
high exchange meant that all 
the profits of the lines went 
to Paris. With the fall in 
the exchange a part remains 
to Spain. It is not often 
that we can praise the Govern- 
ment, and therefore it is the 
more pleasant to see that it 
has of late years made a 
good beginning in the work 
of settling colonies of small 
proprietors on waste and ne- 
glected land. When the pros- 
perity of Spain is spoken of, 
the proofs are generally looked 
for in its trade and manu- 
factures or its mining. Yet 
the basis of all is the agri- 
culture—the business, directly 
or indirectly, of three-fourths 
of the population. The best 
sign of all for the country 
(or for any other) is that the 
agriculture, which we _ will 
allow to cover pasturage, is 
growing; and in Spain it is— 
in amount, and in method too, 
by the development of irriga- 
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tion, by the use of better imple- 
ments, by intelligent efforts to 
improve the breeds of cattle. 
Thirty years of internal 
peace—disturbed at times, but 
never quite broken—have not 
been altogether wasted. The 
Spaniard has been allowed to 
obtain some reward for his 
labour, and he has shown that 
in spite of his old and well- 
established reputation for indo- 
lence he can work when he is 
free to profit by working. The 
old prejudice which counted 
industry as quite unworthy of 
a gentleman, and hardly be- 
coming to a trusting Christian, 
has passed away, and so effectu- 
ally that the modern Spaniard 
appears to many to have an 
exclusive and sordid interest in 
what will bring profit. Itisa 
foolish complaint to make, for 
the Spaniard was never in- 
different to material advantage. 
The difference is that he looked 
to find it once in various forms 
of gambling and plunder, while 
to-day he is beginning to trust 
in trade, in irrigation, in elec- 
tricity, and his mines or his 
plantations. All this is good, 
and is the necessary preliminary 
to everything else. The best 
chance that the Spaniard will 
rebel against bad government 
is that he will become too 
busy to tolerate slovenly mal- 
administration. The best hope 
that he will some day revolt 
decisively against the intellect- 
ual nullity and frivolity of 
his governors, and the stolid 
obscurantism of his Church, is 
that, being active in practical 
things, he will learn the need 
for serious thinking and for 
knowledge. But when the 
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question is put, What progress 
has so far been made in the 
direction of this necessary re- 
volt? the answer must be— 
Very little; so little that it 
is as good as none. The 
Spaniards are still in the pre- 


liminary stage. They are 
acquiring more food, more 
clothes, more comfort, but 


there is nothing to show that 
they have any intelligent idea 
how to go to work to free 
themselves from more subtle 
and more poisonous evils than 
poverty. Their administration 
remains the tangle of formali- 
ties it always was, is over- 
staffed, wretchedly paid, idle 
and corrupt, full of rivalries 
and jarring jealousies, every 
department being ready at all 
times to obstruct work in order 
to punish another for real 
or imaginary encroachments, 
There is a Spanish phrase, 
* Aqui mando yo,” “I com- 
mand here,” which comes more 
readily to the mouth of a Gov- 
ernment official than any other. 
The discharge of current busi- 
ness is constantly stopped by 
“ competencias,” disputes as to 
the limits of authority. It is 
rarely that a settlement is 
treated as final, and a question 
apparently decided by supreme 
authority has constantly to be 
fought over again. And this 
administration interferes in 
every corner of Spain, while 
every one of its acts means 
a reference to Madrid, where 
some five thousand politicians 
and officials make a show of 
working for one-half of the day, 
and saunter in the streets for 
the other half. As for the cor- 
ruption, why labour to affirm 
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what all the world asserts and 
nobody denies? You may hear 
in Spain that a particular man 
is above corruption, but never 
that a department is. And 
there are politicians who are 
roundly accused of pure theft 
who are yet eminent leaders 
of parties, indispensable mem- 
bers of Liberal or Conservative 
cabinets. Spain has been in- 
fested for years by a species 
of false money—the Sevillano 
dollars. They contain as many 
grains of silver as the genuine 
coins, which are token money 
and are not made with five 
pesetas’ worth of silver. But 
they were not struck in the 
Mint, and are liable to be 
rejected in Government offices 
and by the Bank—though they 
have passed freely enough be- 
tween private persons. Now 
it is the general belief of 
Spaniards that they were 
largely coined by a particular 
Liberal politician, the Count 
of Romanones, who is by in- 
heritance a very wealthy man, 
but (so you are told) so grasp- 
ing that when in office he stole 
the very ink-bottles. Perhaps 
such tales as these do not 
speak so badly for the Spanish 
administration as others in 
which no direct charge of cor- 
ruption is brought. Seiior 
Maura, the present Prime 
Minister, is by common consent 
@ man of honour. He is a 
barrister who has the largest 
practice in Madrid, and gained 
an income of from eight to ten 
thousand pounds of our money. 
When in office he does not 
practise, but his place in his 
“estudio,” his chambers, is 
taken by a “suplente” or 
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representative. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that when 
Sefior Maura is in office the 
business taken to his chambers 
increases, because the clients 
believe that the courts will 
listen to the “devil” of the 
Prime Minister, and lean to 
his side from a wish to pro- 
pitiate so great a man. The 
belief that the very Supreme 
Court itself does not decide 
on the merits of the case, but 
by influence, must be strong 
when such assertions as these 
are made as a matter of course, 
There is an atmosphere of cor- 
ruption in and over all the 


business of government in 
Spain. 
The Spaniards complain, 


protest, and deride in conver- 
sation and in print — uni- 
versally, bitterly, and idly. 
Nothing changes, all things are 
the same. They are so much 
the same that, whatever ap- 
pearances there may be to the 
contrary, Spain is still in the 
régime of pronunciamientos. 
The generals do not call the 
troops into the streets, but only 
because their power is too well 
established to need such de- 
monstrations. About the end 
of 1905, in the month of Nov- 
ember, a Catalan comic paper, 
‘The Cu-Cut,’ printed some 
vulgar jests against the army. 
A crowd of officers rabbled the 
office of the paper, and the 
Liberal Government of the day 
was forced to pass the so-called 
law of jurisdictions, which sub- 
jected everybody accused of 
insulting the army to trial by 
court-martial. The Bill was 
passed, because the Cortes were 
plainly given to understand 
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that they would be turned into 
the streets of Madrid if it were 
not passed. During the last 
session the Catalan deputies, 
who consider that Catalonia is 
particularly aimed at by the 
Act, demanded its repeal. 
Sefior Maura refused to con- 
sent, while stoutly asserting 
that he was not coerced by the 
army. But everybody in Spain 
knew well that he was coerced. 
The law of jurisdictions is offen- 
sive to the whole body of 
Spanish civilians. Yet there it 
stands, and is actively applied, 
for the army will have it so. 
It kills all criticism on the 
army, for if the chiefs are ac- 
cused of any kind of error, 
however rightly, does not such 
a charge tend to weaken dis- 
cipline? and is it not therefore 
an offence to the army? And 
this is a type of much else. 
The Spaniards are as helpless 
before many other things as 
they are before the law of juris- 
dictions —and for the same 
reason. What the army will 
not consent to they must not 
do ; and in certain contingencies 
the army will support the Ad- 
ministration and the Church. 
No doubt the explanation 
is too simple if it were meant 
to explain why the Spanish 
Government is bad by itself 
and without qualification. The 
“state of Spain question” 
is not so easily disposed 
of, and the country suffers 
from more than the interference 
of the army. There is a why 
of the why which accounts for 
the army’s predominance, and it 
is to be found in the “ Christian- 
Arab” quality of the Spanish 
character. The Arab has al- 
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ways been interesting and often 
brilliant—a knight, a poet, a 
partisan,—but he is essentially 
anarchical. He is incapable of 
either forming or steadily sup- 
porting an institution. Thanks 
to the Roman Empire and to 
the Church of Rome, which is 
“the ghost of the Roman Em- 
pire sitting crowned upon the 
grave thereof,” the Spaniard 
has had a drilling which the 
Arab never had. But the 
anarchical tendencies have 
been tamed, not extirpated. 
They work below the surface, 
and they break out. The claim 
of Catalonia for home rule, and 
of the Basque Provinces for 
separation, the imitations of 
these pretensions which inspire 
similar demands in other pro- 
vinces, are anarchical. And so 
are the perpetual self-assertion 
of individual Spaniards. Poor 
Sefior Ganivet declared that 
the true Spanish view of free- 
dom was that every Spaniard 
should have a charter in his 
pocket authorising him to do 
exactly what he pleased. It 
was an anarchical act on Sefior 
Maura’s part to revive the 
Terrorist Bill, which had lain 
dormant since October, and 
force it through the Senate 
in May. When the Liberals 
and the workmen saw them- 
selves menaced by a measure 
which proposed to give Govern- 
ment the right to appoint a 
committee of officials with 
absolute powers to confiscate 
and exile in every proclaimed 
district every one who was 
suspected of approving of 
“anarchist principles,’ they 
beat it anarchically by threats 
of barricades and assassina- 
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tion by bombs. The Bill was 
dropped, and everybody knew 
that it was withdrawn for fear 
of a Spanish repetition of the 
Lisbon tragedy. Sefior Maura 
said not, but then he denied 
that the army had imposed the 
law of jurisdictions. It was 
an anarchical act on the part 
of Sefor Sanchez Bustillo, 
Minister of Finance, to issue 
a royal order calling in the 
Sevillano dollars and throwing 
the loss on all who happened 
to hold them at the time. His 
order was beaten, as_ the 
Terrorist Bill was, by threats 
of riot and disturbance. There 
must be some binding institu- 
tion to counteract this tendency 
to confusion, and as things go 
in Spain to-day it is the drilled 
fighting machine which will 
shoot at the word of command 
—the Army and the Guardia 
Civil. 

Neither the Monarchy nor 
the Chureh could do the work. 
Don Alfonso XIII. is personally 
popular. He is sympathetic, 
and has shown himself brave. 
His subjects admire him for 
trusting himself boldly among 
them. His marriage was pop- 
ular, for it gave the country 
security that the crown would 
not go to the child of his sister, 
whose father is a Neapolitan 
Bourbon. It united him to a 
constitutional dynasty, and was 
a pledge that he would gov- 
ern constitutionally. But that 
popularity is purely personal, 
and it is not an insignificant 
fact that though Spaniards re- 
mark on the predominant part 
which pigeon-shooting and polo 
take in their king’s life, they 
rarely make this a subject of 
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reproach, They do not expect 
the king to govern. They only 
ask him not to interfere in 
government in the way of 
Palace intrigue and under the 
influence of clerical cliques. 
If belief in the divine right of 
monarchy—or in monarchy as 
more than a convenient form 
of government which divides 
the country the least—survives, 
it is among the Carlists, and in 
them mainly as a pose. 

The Church is still powerful 
in Spain, It has a strong 
hold on all the women and 
on some of the men. It could, 
perhaps,—or even probably,— 
renew trouble with the Carlists. 
Therefore it is treated with a 
deference and exercises an au- 
thority it has lost in every 
other Roman Catholic country. 
But the Church is no longer 
a uniting but a dividing force. 
The influence of the Pope and 
the bishops, whom the Govern- 
ment propitiates, acts as a re- 
straint on the natural ten- 
dency of the clergy. Left to 
themselves, they would be 
Carlist; and if Carlism were 
to raise its head, there would 
instantly be another civil war. 
The danger may not be very 
great. A Spaniard who was 
asked by an English fellow- 
traveller in Biscay whether a 
Carlist war was a possibility, 
pointed to a stack of factory 
chimneys and said, “ That is our 
best security against another.” 
The development of the iron 
mining industry by English, 
French, and Belgian capital 
and skill; the concentration of 
the Basques in towns and 
mines where they fall under 
liberal, socialist, and anarchist 
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influences and become anti- 
clerical; the break up of the 
old power of the seiiores—the 
squires — by economic influ- 
ences; emigration and inter- 
course with foreigners,—are 
making a new Biscay. Still 
it is known that the Church 
would do all the mischief it 
could if too deeply offended, 
and Spaniards, in their nervous 
desire for peace and prosperity, 
do not love it the better on that 
account. Of course, there are 
Spaniards, and men of note, 
who parade their Churchman- 
ship; but there is a very sen- 
sible smack of contumacy of 
the “fanfarronades of belief,” 
of pose about their eloquent 
praise of the national and tradi- 
tional Catholicism of Spain. 
They know well enough that 
their Catholicism was judged 
and condemned by the squalid 
collapse of the seventeenth 
century. They are acting after 
the fashion of “Judaism” in 
Calderon’s “ Auto,” who carried 
the corpse of “ Synagogue” in 
his arms, knowing him to be 
dead, but resolved to assert 
that he was alive. 

For the faith is dying in 
Spain. The faith of the people 
neither is nor ever has been 
the great doctrinal and mystic 
system which the Church holds 
up to the world. It was, and, 
so far as it survives, it is, the 
bundle of superstitious prac- 
tices, of wonder-working cere- 
monies and formulas which are 
what the Red Man calls “ great 
medicines,” and of old tribal 
paganisms disguised under the 
names of Virgins and Saints. 
It holds the women, and by 
that very fact it divides fami- 
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lies, for the men are largely 
indifferent or hostile, and it 
divides the men into those who 
are falling away and those who 
still adhere. Its influence on 
education is deplorable. The 
Church is, and must be, the 
enemy of all the knowledge 
which helps men to think, and 
of all independent thinking. It 
does much of the teaching, 
The Jesuits train the upper 
classes in their own well-known 
way. The Escolapios — the 
teaching order of Saint Joseph 
of Calasanz—train the middle 
class and many of the working 
class, and train them to be 
“little saints,” little demure 
hypocrites, or bigots. The 
knowledge they give is a 
sordid little handful of useful 
information easily turned into 
money. It is a common thing 
in Spain for workmen to send 
their children to Protestant 
mission schools and pay for 
them, because the education 
they give is better. Here again 
there is division and opposition 
of type to type, and of class to 
class. Where the workmen 
can, they have little secular 
schools of their own. Pablo 
Iglesias the anarchist has 
founded many, and Alexander 
Lerroux, the Republican leader 
in Barcelona, others. 

The Church, too, has its own 
divisions of secular and reg- 
ular, and of regulars among 
themselves. But the most 


irreconcilable divisions of the 
Church in Spain are those of 
race. The Escolapios, for in- 
stance, founded by an Ara- 
gonese, do not willingly recruit 
The regulars, in- 
together 


Castilians. 


deed, may stand 
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against the secular clergy, 
who in the country districts 
starve on a peseta a-day, and 
think two pesetas comfort. 
But they are divided among 
themselves. The Jesuits—the 
most international of orders— 
are little liked and much en- 
vied by other orders. They 
are detested meekly, of course, 
but with fervour, by their 
peculiar rivals, the Escolapios. 
The intruding French orders 
are unwelcome to all. The 
appearance of the French 
teaching orders has been for 
the Spanish Church something 
of a “francesada,” another 
Napoleonic invasion. The pres- 
ence and the influence of 
French monastic orders in 
Spain is indeed no novelty. 
The monks of Clugny and the 
Cistercians were powerful in 
the twelfth century. French 
teaching orders of nuns have 
been known in Barcelona since 
1650. When the Jesuits were 
suppressed in 1767 many 
Spanish families took to send- 
ing their sons to be educated 
in France. None the less the 
late invasion is a novelty, be- 
cause it has been made on a 
great scale and with great 
resources. The French orders 
have come, men and women, 
bringing their pupils and 
money with them. They are 
most numerous on the frontier 
from Biscay to Catalonia, but 
they have opened houses even 
in Madrid. Though they pro- 
fess to aim mainly at educat- 
ing the children of French 
families who are sent to them 
over the frontier, they are be- 
ginning to trench very closely 
on the Spanish teaching orders. 
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The native nuns suffer most 
severely from their competi- 
tion, A Spanish mother is 
largely influenced by the con- 
sideration that her daughter 
will learn French more easily 
by being brought up among 
French girls. And then there 
is no denying that however 
poor the education given in a 
French nunnery may be, it is 
far better than the mere mock- 
ery of education given in a 
Spanish house. The teaching 
orders of men do not command 
the field to the same extent as 
the women, but they also are 
formidable rivals to the native 
houses, It is easy to under- 
stand that these intruders are 
not loved by the Spaniards, 
whose business they spoil. To 
judge from much Spanish 
writing, French Catholicism is 
repugnant to the graver and 
more doctrinal Catholicism of 
Spain. That may be the case 
with those to whom Catholi- 
cism is a matter of thoughtful 
piety and doctrinal orthodoxy. 
But as it is purely a question 
of emotion to most of the men 
and to all the women, French 
Catholicism, with its pilgrim- 
ages to Lourdes, and its “Sacré 
Ceeur,” its gushings and flush- 
ings of sentimental piety, has 
no difficulty in overcoming the 
opposition of Spanish ortho- 
doxy. A Church which is 
yielding to alien invasion on 
its own soil is not in a position 
to supply Spain with leader- 
ship. 

Good-natured people in this 
country sympathise with the 
outcry raised by the expelled 
French orders which clamour 
of persecution. It is therefore 
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well to see what these sufferers 
from the Associations Bill do 
when they are free to follow 
their natural instincts — and 
to apply their principles. A 
Roman Catholic priest, friar, 
or even layman, who is sincere, 
will always say that it is the 
duty of the Church to preserve 
its flock from being misled by 
false doctrine, and therefore to 
silence all teaching other than 
its own, for it only has the 
truth. The Spanish Church 
has always been eagerly dis- 
posed to do its duty in that 
respect, but its poverty, its 
political troubles, and the ruin 
of its monastic institutions 
after the death of Ferdinand 
VII. in 1833, had much dim- 
inished its power. The arrival 
of the French orders with their 
capital, their strong organisa- 
tion, and the support they re- 
ceive from Rome, has been 
followed by a recrudescence of 
the wish to persecute, and of 
actual persecution, as far as 
that is possible. The foreign 
missions, British, American, 
and Swiss, receive some pro- 
tection from their respective 
Governments, but native Span- 
ish Protestants, or Spaniards 
who send their children to the 
mission schools, have no such 
defence. They are persecuted 
—or at least are worried—to 
the extent of the power of the 
Church and of bigoted laymen. 
It is not long since the popu- 
lace of Madrid indulged in a 
significant demonstration. An 
Englishman died at a time 
when the chaplain of the Em- 
bassy was absent. Dr Tornos, 
the pastor of a Spanish 
Evangelical community which 
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holds its services in the house 
in the Calle de Leganitos 


where the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has its office, wag 
asked to perform the burial 
service. While he was readin 

the prayers a mob collected out- 
side the cemetery, denounced 
him as a renegade, and threat- 
ened violence. When the Angli- 
can Chapel in Barcelona was 
opened, the Bishop, who did 
his best to prevent the open- 
ing, insisted on the removal of 
the cross from the gable, on the 
ground that it was the symbol 
of a foreign religion, and that, 
as such, the constitution for- 
bade it to be displayed. This 
incident may be appropriately 
mentioned at present when 
there is some dishonest talk 
about the so-called sectarian 
hostility shown to the Euchar- 
istic procession at Westminster. 
It is but just to add that the 
Bishop was ridiculed in the 
Catalan press, and a cartoon 
was drawn showing him knock- 
ing down the cross. The ‘Cam- 
pana de Gracia,’ a lively illus- 
trated print of anticlerical ten- 
dencies, has just revived the 
memory of the Bishop’s feat, 
and has contrasted it with the 
toleration of England, as “ Una 
Clissé6 d’Historia,” which is 
Catalan for a lesson in history. 
When these things happen in 
the capital and in a great sea- 
port, it is easy to understand 
that more is done in small 
places, where the bigots are 
not restrained by the know- 
ledge that they are watched by 
foreigners. The native Pro- 
testants who are gathered 
round Den Lopez Rodriguez, 
pastor of the province of 
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Gerona, and director of the 
Figueras Evangelistic Mission, 
along with his English wife, 
the Hon. Gen. Secretary, are 
the victims of much petty per- 
secution. Social obloquy, law- 
suits for alleged insults to the 
Church, attempts to debar 
them from acquiring property, 
and such-like aggressions, are 
freely used. Now Figueras, 
being close to the French fron- 
tier, is a headquarters of the 
immigrant French orders. 
This increased revival of the 
old persecuting spirit of Roman 
Catholicism is emphatically 
their work, and we may be 
very sure that if the power 
to persecute more drastically 
were ever regained, the will 
to use coercion would not be 
wanting. 

After looking it all over, the 
visitor who knows the country 
and can test the value of what 
he hears, has to come to the 
conclusion that Spain has pros- 
pered in material things, but 
that politically, intellectually, 
and spiritually it has only 
just begun to alter. Another 
twenty years of peace and of 
developed industry may do 
much for the country. The 
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manful style in which the fin- 
ancial obligations imposed by 
the American war were met 
has given Spain good credit. 
If the country has not learnt 
all it might, and ought to have 
learnt, from a bitter experience, 
it has at least acquired an 
actual horror of adventures and 
disturbance. Hence the un- 
affected terror with which all 
Spaniards contemplated the 
mere possibility that they 
might be dragged into fighting 
in Morocco, and their determin- 
ation to stand by the letter of 
the Algeciras bond. Hence, 
too, the fact that no Spanish 
party any longer contemplates 
an attempt to impose itself by 
force of arms. The entente 
cordiale of Great Britain and 
France is in favour of the 
peace of Spain, since the two 
Powers are no longer engaged 
in counteracting one another’s 
influence at Madrid. The 
chance that the needful twenty 
years of internal peace will be 
given is therefore good, but it 
is quite certain that nothing 
less will do, and it is un- 
happily very far from certain 
that the interval will be wisely 
used. 
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THE CHEAPENING OF GLADSTONE’S ‘LIFE’—THE FIRST OF OUR DEMA- 
GOGUES — 84,840 WORDS—GLADSTONE’S PROLIXITY AND GUARDED 
CUNNING —THE LETTER TO COLONEL DOPPING—-MR HALL OCAIN®’S 


‘sToRY’—THE INDISCRETIONS 


OF A “FRIEND” —THE SIEGE OF 


GIBRALTAR—-AN UNIMAGINATIVE RECORD. 


THE news that Lord Morley’s 
‘Life of W. E. Gladstone’ may 
be purehased for the modest 
sum of five shillings is entirely 
satisfactory. We wish nothing 
more ardently than that every 
Radical in the country should 
give his nights and his days to 
the study of this very solid and 
instructive biography. Within 
its glowing pages the most 
careless reader will find the 
mere politician displayed in 
his crudest colours. There, 
in Lord Morley’s despite, 
stands at full length the 
man of wiles and expedients, 
the orator of many words and 
few thoughts, the party leader 
with a quick ear to catch the 
shifting breeze, with a sophist’s 
tongue to beguile the puzzled 
mob. As an instrument of 
conversion we can imagine no 
better book than this. The 
writing of it has completely 
changed the political character 
of its author. It would be 
difficult to believe that the 
present Secretary of State for 
India is the same man whom 
Gladstone sent to Ireland in 
1886, if we did not remember 
that a profound study of his 
revered leader had intervened. 
And if the biographer has 
known 4 change of heart, need 
we despair of the reader? We 
ask for him only a profounder 
knowledge of Gladstone, and 


we shall be content if a 
cheap copy of Lord Morley’s 
vast work is put upon every 
enslaved breakfast table in 
England. 

Gladstone, in his maturer 
age, confessed that, in his 
opinion, the British Constitu- 
tion of 1830, which he had 
done his best to impair, was 
perfect. The confession is the 
more remarkable because Glad- 
stone, unconsciously perhaps, 
was the first politician to take 
full advantage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. History is made 
slowly ; men may be “free” for 
many years without knowing 
it; the habits and traditions of 
centuries are not changed by 
an Act of Parliament. So it 
came about that for a quarter 
of a century the emancipated 
Briton behaved very much as 
he behaved before the shackles 
of an effete despotism were 
knocked from his wrists and 
ankles. The member of Par- 
liament addressed the new 
audience in the same terms of 
dignity and restraint which 
had suited the old. We cannot 
picture to ourselves Melbourne 
or Peel stooping to conquer the 
votes of the rabble. It was 
reserved for Gladstone to in- 
troduce the meaner arts of the 
demagogue, to win the support 
of the people by bold advertise- 
ment, to mistake “the ripen- 
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ing of public opinion” for 


serious statecraft. And he 
did not at once fall into this 
pit of notoriety. No one sud- 
denly becomes base. He had 
been some thirty years in Par- 
liament when he discovered 
his dangerous gift and was 
able to measure its conse- 
quences. It was in 1864, and 
in Lancashire. He had made 
speeches at Bolton and at 
Manchester on nature, on the 
franchise, and on Ireland, and 
for the first time the people rose 
at him, as it rises at a popular 
actor. The effect on Gladstone 
was swift and _ irresistible. 
“Somewhat haunted,” he 
wrote in his diary, “by 
dreams of halls, and lines of 
people, and great assemblies.” 
These dreams haunted him 
unto the day of his death. 
Henceforth he could live no- 
where but in; the market-place. 
He knew no policy but the 
people’s whim. He cared not 
where the assembly was—under 
the open sky, in some smug 
town-hall, or in a crowded 
railway station—so long as it 
was great. His journeys be- 
came progresses. He cut down 
trees to the applause of en- 
thusiastic rippers, and he 
addressed them in the terms 
of exaggeration which they 
best understood. The achieve- 
ment of 1864 was splendid, 
no doubt. It paled to nothing- 
ness beside the achievements of 
1876, when he lashed himself 
and his country to a blind fury 
with no better excuse than 
alleged atrocities in Bulgaria ; 
and of 1879, when, on his Mid- 
Lothian campaign, he over- 
whelmed his constituents with 
an avalanche of 84,840 words. 
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The secret of his oratory 
died with him. It resided 
chiefly, no doubt, in a vibrant 
voice and a falcon’s eye. His 
once famous speeches long ago 
passed, with his occasional 
writings, into the limbo of 
forgotten things. They were 
none of them touched with the 
distinction which confers im- 
mortality. And even had he 
possessed the rare gift of dis- 
tinction, his speeches would by 
this time have lost their savour. 
He could not pack his words 
with thought. As Lord Morley 
says, he was not a “prophet, 
seer, poet, founder of a system, 
or great born man of letters.” 
Even of the subjects which he 
claimed for his own his mastery 
was incomplete. Nobody to- 
day pretends that he had the 
smallest warrant for the in- 
vective which he was pleased 
to pour out upon the Turk. 
So rapid were his changes of 
view that the words of to-day 
contradicted the words of 
yesterday. But his appearance 
of moral earnestness never 
changed; the desire to prove 
himself and his opinions im- 
mutable was constant. If he 
deceived others, he had a per- 
fect faculty of deceiving him- 
self, and with the passage of the 
years he believed himself both 
infallible and consistent. How- 
ever, he had little to say that 
was authentic, and by a strange 
irony hardly a phrase remains 
to us coined by the most ver- 
bose man that ever opened his 
mouth in speech. Some years 
ago, while Gladstone was still 
alive, an admirer projected an 
edition of his speeches. To give 
the scheme an air of “actual- 
ity,” the admirer began with 
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the tenth volume. Need it be 
said that the ninth volume has 
not yet seen the light, and 
that there is not the remotest 
chance of its emergence into 
print ? 

And if Gladstone had little 
enough to say, he was by 
temperament incapable of say- 
ing it either simply or clearly. 
From his earliest youth to the 
day of his death he suffered 
from a prolixity which no- 
thing could dam or damp. 
He was a pupil of Gaisford, 
who, above all men, had the 
talent of laconic speech —a 
talent which, as Lord Morley 
says, “the dean evidently had 
not time to transmit to all 
his flock.” One pupil at least 
spurned his teaching. When 
Gladstone lost the Ireland, it 
was because his answers were 
“long-winded.” The portent- 
ously solemn letter which he 
composed concerning a choice 
of professions was unintelligible 
to his father, who received it,and 
has not since been deciphered. 
His first election address was 
universally condemned as a 
“jumbled collection of words.” 
The darkness of his utterances 
soon became a stock joke 
among politicians. Peel con- 
fessed that he “really had 
great difficulty sometimes in 
comprehending what Glad- 
stone means”; and when, once 
upon a_ time, a _ letter 
marked “secret” came to Peel 
open through the post, the 
opportunity for a jest was irre- 
sistible. “Gladstone’s omission 
to seal such a letter,” wrote Sir 
James Graham, “ was most un- 
fortunate; but the enigmatic 
style has its advantages. I 
doubt whether there is a post- 
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master in England who, after 
reading the letter, would under- 
stand one word of it.” Indeed, 
the enigmatic style has its 
advantages. It enabled Glad- 
stone, during a long career, to 
put what sense he chose after- 
wards upon his tortuous ora- 
tions. In 1864, when he was 
a member of Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet, Gladstone surprised 
the House of Commons by 
reviving, as Disraeli said, ‘the 
doctrine of Tom Paine.” Here 
are his precise words: “I call 
upon the adversary to show 
cause, and I venture to say 
that every man who is not 
presumably incapacitated by 
some consideration of personal 
unfitness or of political danger, 
is morally entitled to come 
within the pale of the Con- 
stitution.” Lord Palmerston 
put upon these words the only 
meaning which they will bear 
comfortably, and roundly re- 
proved his undisciplined lieu- 
tenant. “You lay down 
broadly the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage, which I can 
never accept,” thus he wrote. 
“T entirely deny that every 
sane and not disqualified man 
has a moral right to a vote.” 
Gladstone was indignant at 


the misunderstanding. ‘My 
declaration,” said he, “was, 
taken generally, that all 
persons ought to be ad- 


mitted to the franchise who 
can be admitted to it with 
safety. . . . I hold by this pro- 
position. Itseems to me neither 
strange, nor new, nor extreme.” 
Indeed it is neither strange, 
nor new, nor extreme. It is 
nothing more than a self-evident 
proposition, delivered with a 
pomposity which was not likely 
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to assuage the anger of Palmer- 
ston, and which might, per- 
chance, deceive the simplicity 
of the people. 

The examples of Glad- 
stone’s guarded cunning are 
innumerable, and each one will 
cherish in memory his own 
favourite. The bold statement, 
“chickens may be raised,” nicely 
defended against misapprehen- 
sion by thequalifying statement, 
“if I may say so, from eggs,” 
will appeal to many. Far more 
careful, because of a wider ap- 
plication, was his assertion, 
made to a supporter whose 
favourite measure he had pro- 
mised to put in the forefront 
and then dropped, that the fore- 
front is not a point but a line. 
But Gladstone’sreal masterpiece 
was a certain letter addressed 
in November 1887 to Colonel 
Dopping. Not elsewhere did 
he scale so lofty a height of 
casuistry as this. Never before 
and never again did he so 
wonderfully exemplify the 
methods of the Jesuits as in 
this famous epistle. We know 
nothing like it in the vast realm 
of politics or letters. Un- 
happily Lord Morley does not 
share our enthusiasm. In vain 
you will search his index for 
the name of Dopping. We 
make no apology, therefore, for 
reproducing at length this ex- 
quisite piece of prose, and if 
our readers are wise, they will 
cut it out carefully and piously 
paste it in the place from which 
Lord Morley’s prejudice or lack 
of appreciation has excluded it. 
In the course of an impassioned 
speech delivered at Notting- 
ham, Gladstone had brought 
a false charge against Colonel 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXVII, 


Dopping. By the threat of 
legal proceedings he was per- 
suaded to make the Colonel 
an apology, and this is how he 
did it :— 


‘““HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, 
** Nov, 20, 1887. 


“S1r,—The correspondence 
between yourself and Professor 
Stuart on the particulars of 
the occurrence at Gweedore 
having concluded, I had my 
speech at Nottingham of Octo- 
ber 18 put into type for revis- 
ion. It reached me on Tuesday 
last, and since that time I have 
considered in what manner I 
ought to act so as to fulfil the 
assurance I gave you (I cite it 
from memory) that I would do 
what might appear to be fair 
and just. I may here mention 
that some of the citations made 
by you from newspaper reports 
do not correspond with what I 
said. In particular, I am 
firmly persuaded that I did not 
say the rifle was loaded, nor 
does any such word appear in 
the memorandum which I took 
down from Professor Stuart’s 
mouth for use in my speech, 
But, on the other hand, al- 
though I do not think the 
auditory understood me to be 
imputing to you the use of a 
loaded rifle, justice obliges me 
to admit that some impartial 
readers of the report sent to 
me for correction have thought 
that, apart from the particular 
word, the narrative might be 
assumed to mean that the rifle 
was loaded. I proceed from 
these preliminaries to the sub- 
stance. On Friday last I sent 
to London instructions to strike 
off the speech, — the 
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paragraph which related to 
Gweedore, and inserting an 
explanation in parenthesis, 


which I will forward to you 
immediately on receiving the 
speech in print. Considering, 
however, that my words as 
reported did carry, and, as I 
spoke them, have been deemed 
capable of carrying, a construc- 
tion of which you might justly 
complain, I think the correc- 
tion of the speech does not 
wholly meet your just claim 
upon me. I wish, therefore, 
to make the following explicit 
statement in addition: 1. The 
idea never crossed my mind 
of imputing to you the use 
of a loaded rifle, or what is 
possibly implied in such use, 
and I regret the pain to which 
you have been subjected on this 
account. 2. I regret also that 
I did not by express words 
exclude that imputation, and 
explain that my meaning was 
one altogether different. 3. I 
should wish the fullest public- 
ity to be given to these declar- 
ations, and consider that it 
falls to me to give this public- 
ity. Having now endeavoured 
to redeem the assurance which 
I gave you, I have the honour 
to be, sir, your faithful servant, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
* Lieut.-Col, Doprina, &c.” 


Is it not exquisite? “Iam 
firmly persuaded that I did 
not say the rifle was loaded.” 
There, in a nutshell, is the 
Gladstonian theory and prac- 
tice of argument. There is the 


true essence of the man. That 
Lord Morley should make an 
ineffectual defence of his hero’s 
disingenuousness is not sur- 
prising. 


“Tt is idle to ignore,” 
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he says, “in Gladstone’s style 
an over-refining of words, an 
excess of qualifying proposi- 
tions, a disproportionate im- 
pressiveness in verbal shadings 
without real difference.” But 
this, he says, is a literary sin, 
not a moral obliquity. And 
then, in flat contradiction to 
himself, he declares that it is no 
sin at all but a virtue, that in 
effect Gladstone was protest- 
ing against a “slovenly com- 
bination ” of words and against 
loose habits of mind, that his 
sophistry was no more than 
a scruple of conscience. This 
explanation is not satisfactory. 
Gladstone’s combination of 
words was always slovenly; 
the habits of his mind were 
always loose. And let it be 
remembered that his ambigu- 
ities were invaluable to him. 
They enabled him to extricate 
himself from every difficulty, 
and to repudiate any statement 
that proved obnoxious to him. 
If they had any other source 
than the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, they may be attributed: to 
a perfect lack of humour. No 
one capable of laughing at him- 
self could have written the 
masterpiece addressed to Col- 
onel Dopping. But Gladstone 
could not laugh at himself. He 
believed with perfect sincerity 
that he was the greatest man 
on earth, and that in general 
he could do no wrong. If we 
might take a single episode as 
the symbol of his career, we 
should choose his journey from 
Torquay to Newark in 1832. 
“T left Torquay at 8},” writes 
Gladstone, “and devoted my 
Sunday to the journey. Was 
I right? . Conversation 
with a Tory countryman, who 
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got in for a few miles, on Sun- 
day travelling, which we agreed 
in disapproving. Gave him 
some tracts.” The last four 
words are priceless. Glad- 
stone travelled on Sunday in 
doubt. He had no doubt about 
the Tory countryman’s sin, 
which he hoped to mitigate 
with tracts. As for himself, he 
needed no exhortation. In 1832, 
as in 1892, it was possible for 
him to say and do such things 
as in other men were almost 
criminal. 

Thus for sixty years he 
flooded the country with words. 
Whatever their truth or excuse, 
they were invested with a 
passion of morality which 
roused the middle classes to 
admiration. Lord Morley, with 
a sophistry worthy of Glad- 
stone, declares that to dispar- 
age eloquence is to disparage 
mankind. “One should take 
care,” he says, “lest in quench- 
ing the spirit of Mid-Lothian 
we leave sovereign mastery 
of the world to Machiavelli.” 
And he does not see that the 
spirit of Mid-Lothian is Machi- 
avelli raised to the highest 
power. Cynicism can go no 
further than the expression of 
half-truths, or untruths en- 
wrapped in what appears to be 
moral enthusiasm.  Bitterly, 
indeed, has England paid for 
the Machiavellian eloquence of 
Gladstone. For many years 
she obeyed his behests in 
puzzled trepidation, and she 
received in return an Ireland 
torn to pieces by the misery of 
dual ownership, a war in South 
Africa which cost her many 
lives and many millions, an 
empire weakened in every part 
of the world, and a set of 


maxims which, if they were 
remembered, would involve her 
speedily in a hypocritical de- 
cline. Put on the other side the 
84,840 words, of great sound and 
little sense, spoken at a single 
election, and then ask your- 
self whether it is not wise to 
quench the spirit of Mid-Lothian, 
even at the risk of giving the 
sovereign mastery to the Floren- 
tine. At any rate, no Radical 
who has lived in the glamour 
of the Grand Old Man can 
read his ‘ Life’ without infinite 
profit to himself; and there is 
nothing which will enable us 
to get rid of a baleful inherit- 
ance so easily as the widest 
possible circulation of Lord 
Morley’s sad record. 


A greater contrast to Lord 
Morley’s measured, candid 
‘Life of Mr Gladstone’ cannot 
be imagined than Mr Hall 
Caine’s ‘My Story’ (London: 
Heinemann). Why he calls 
the book ‘My Story’ is not 
apparent, as it is devoted 
to the author of ‘The Deem- 
ster’ only as he was the 
“friend ” of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. The reason why he 
wrote it is no more obvious. 
Mr Hall Caine, we believe, is a 
writer “with a public ” which 
listens eagerly to his slightest 
whisper. Now this public 
should not entertain the small- 
est interest in the life or 
works of Dante Rossetti. It is 
a public which delights in 
crude effects and noisy emo- 
tions, in such effects and 
emotions as Rossetti could not 
in any circumstances have 
suggested. But Mr Caine is 
not to be discomfited. As the 
true Rossetti could make no 
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appeal to his public, he has 
invented a Rossetti which 
may do as well as any Pete 
of them all. In other words, 
he has sketched a creature 
who might have cut a good 
enough figure in one of his 
novels, and has labelled it 
Rossetti. If he were to recon- 
struct the poet’s life afresh, “it 
would be a far more human, 
more touching, more affec- 
tionate, more unselfish, more 
intelligible being that would 
emerge than the one hitherto 
known to the world.” Would 
it? We think not. 

The art of biography is not 
merely delicate. It is, or should 
be, hedged about by reticence 
and dignity. It is especially 
delicate, if the author has been 
an acquaintance, and boasts 
that he was a friend, of his 
victim. Admitted to a know- 
ledge of another’s life, under an 
unexpressed pledge of silence, 
the biographer has no right, 
either moral or artistic, to 
divulge confidences or to re- 
veal secrets. And least of all 
can this right be claimed by 
those who stand in a position 
of inferiority to the subject of 
biography. Mr Caine speaks 
lightly enough in his book of a 
great friendship—‘the great- 
est, the most intimate, the 
most beautiful that has ever 
come to me.” He forgets that 
it is not for him to call Rossetti 
friend. In all humility he 
might have accepted, he can- 
not possibly confer, so hon- 
ourable a title. As we read 
his book, and note his vain 
parade of friendship, we recall 
Nashe’s reproof of Edmund 
Spenser. “Immortall Spenser, 
no frailty hath thy fame, but 
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the imputation of Gabriel 
Harvey’s friendship: upon an 
unspotted Pegasus should thy 
gorgeous attiréd ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ ride triumphant 
through all reports’ dominions, 
but that he challengeth some 
interest in her prosperity.” 
And Mr Caine, having 
fastened an unequal friend- 
ship upon Rossetti, requites the 
boon by uncovering to the 
world the poet’s infirmities, 
If the sad undoing of a great 
man is to be revealed, the veil 
must be torn aside by one who 
vaunts nothing of himself, and 
shows the truth in a spirit of 
grave humility. It is not mere- 
ly that Mr Caine prattles of 
Rossetti’s remorse, which does 
not seem to have existed; not 
merely that he describes in the 
common terms of fiction the 
ravages of chloral, but he 
makes Rossetti ridiculous in 
temper and criticism. That 
Rossetti should in kindliness 
of heart speak well of a 
beginner is not discreditable 
to him. Surely it is repaying 
him in very poor coin to quote 
in solemn print his interested 
comments. It is true that in 
those days Mr Caine was still 
guiltless of his later master- 
pieces. But it is not kind at 
any period to fasten upon an 
amiable poet such opinions as 
these : “ You know already how 
highly I rate your future career 
(short of the incalculable storms 
of fate), but I do think I see 
your field to lie chiefly in the 
noble achievements of fervid 
and impassioned prose.” If 
Mr Caine’s sense of humour 
sleeps, a sense of decency should 
have suppressed this erroneous 
and unfulfilled judgment. 
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For the rest, Mr Caine 
follows the common path of 
biography. He notes that 
Rossetti had neither sweets 
nor coffee to his dinner, and 
that he did not smoke. He 
puts to him the foolish ques- 
tions which are dear to the 
soul of the “interviewer.” 
“Does your work take much 
out of you in _ physical 
energy ?” he asks rapturously, 
and solemnly reports the poet’s 
answer. The book is packed 
with professions of reverence 
and admiration, which tone 
and style insistently contra- 
dict. The one possible con- 
clusion is that Mr Hall Caine 
is extending to the unfor- 
tunate Rossetti the hand of 
patronage. “Remembering the 
bright light of Rossetti’s in- 
tellect,” he writes, “I am by 
no means sure that of all the 
men of genius I have ever 
known he did not stand alone.” 
It is magnificent, is it not? 
And what a picture does it 
suggest! Mr Caine, surrounded 
by the men of genius that he 
has known, and _ smilingly 
awarding the palm! Sinee 
Rossetti’s death a great pop- 
ular success has overwhelmed 
Mr Caine. The reproach that 
he brings against Rossetti’s 
poems, that it was “a book 
whose popular qualities were 
obviously inconsiderable,” can- 
not be brought against any 
work of his. He lives in the 
theatres and on the hoardings. 
His books are read by the 
illiterate in every language and 
under every sky. Might he not 
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refrain his hand from a simple 
poet, who has been dead more 
than a quarter of a century, 
and never knew the meaning 
of a large circulation? Must 
he still deplore the habit of 
chloral, long since atoned for? 
Must he once more advertise 
the quiet burying-ground at 
Birchington? Need he at this 
hour recall the “noble and 
brilliant appreciation by Watts- 
Dunton (‘Atheneum’),...a 
fine analysis by Professor Dow- 
den (‘Academy’), and an 
article, all affection and emo- 
tion, by myself”? How hollow 
and insincere it all sounds! 
No man is a hero to his valet, 
and silence is the best reward 
of heroism. Rossetti is dead, 
and we may, if we will, read 
his poems. And Mr Hall 
Caine still lives to cover him 
with indiscreet praise and him- 
self with ridicule. A friend- 
less youth, he was helped by 
the great man, and he should 
have requited this unexampled 
kindness with respectful silence, 
and buried in the recesses of 
his brain a humble and un- 
spoken gratitude. 


‘A Journal of the Siege of 
Gibraltar’! is in more aspects 
than one a literary curiosity. 
In the first place, it has been 
edited and printed at the 
Gibraltar Garrison Library, an 
institution which visitors to 
the Rock remember with 
pleasure and gratitude. This 
fact is enough of itself to 
enhance its interest, and 
the editor, clearly understand- 
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Regiment. Edited by B. H. T. Frere. 
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ing the true meaning of 
the book, has not sought to 
embellish it with irrelevant 
appreciation of Elliot and 
his comrades. He has told 
us what is known of the 
author; he has added what 
explanatory notes are neces- 
sary, and for the rest he has 
interfered as little as possible 
between the book and its 
readers. In the second place, the 
‘Journal’ is the simplest record 
of a siege that exists. There 
is nowhere a note of heroism 
or display. The feats per- 
formed from day to day are set 
down without fuss or enthusi- 
asm. And this unconscious 
restraint gives the account a 
peculiar value. History comes 
to us, in general, arranged and 
adorned by an artist. It shows 
us not the processes of war, but 
its trappings and effects. It 
deals with pomp and glory, 
with scarlet coats and epaul- 
ettes. Captain Spilsbury is not 
a historian of the picturesque 
kind. He sets before us the 
prose of warfare in its very low- 
est terms. He begins without 
excitement and he ends in dis- 
pleasure. To him the Governor 
does not appear the resolute 
hero that he was. He sees in 
his orders and policy nothing 
better than the strict discipline 
of a martinet. The courage 
and foresight of Elliot have 
been extolled on many a storied 
page. Captain Spilsbury is 
not given to applause. One 
measure of the (Governor’s, 





which has been rightly set 
down to his credit, the Cap- 
tain passes by with a brief 
reference. He tells us at the 
outset that the guards are 
ordered 


to mount without 
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powder in their hair, and pre- 
sently gives us the reason. 
“Tt seems,” says he, “the 
Governor has bought up all 
the hair - powder, and eats 
the puddings made of it,” 
A siege, again, is no occasion 
for leniency, and the Governor 
of Gibraltar was keenly alive 
to his responsibilities; but 
his wise severity did not al- 
ways win the approval of 
his subordinates. One ruth- 
less punishment is reported by 
Spilsbury in ruthless terms. 
“Tt seems,” he writes, ‘one 
58th was overheard saying 
that if the Spaniards came, 
damn him that would not 
join them. The Governor said 
he must be mad, and ordered 
his head to be shaved, to be 
blistered, bled, and sent to the 
Provost on bread and water, 
wear a tight waistcoat, and 
to be prayed for in church.” 
There is a cumulative ferocity in 
this punishment which is almost 
humorous ; but it is easy to be- 
lieve that the culprit did not 
appreciate it, and Spilsbury 
was on the side of the culprit. 
Three years later the Captain 
expresses far more openly his 
dislike of the Governor. ‘Capt. 
Billinge, 72nd,” thus he writes, 
“cannot get leave either to sell 
out or go home, but is kept to 
die here. What quintessence 
of humanity! It appears the 
Governor takes all the inhab- 
itants’ money at 38d. per 
dollar, so that we can never 
get it for less than 39d. or 
383d. What management for 
us!” Doubtless the siege 
irritated the nerves of the 
soldiers; doubtless, also, the 
Governor was justified in the 
sternest of his measures. 
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It adds to the interest of 
Captain Spilsbury’s book that 
the author displays neither cul- 
ture nor imagination. You will 
discover only two allusions 
which may be called literary or 
historical. One day Spilsbury 
makes the astonishing and 
irrelevant observation that 
“the 12th April is remark- 
able for the delivery of 
Pompey’s head to Cesar, as 
well as for the demolishing 
of the town of Gibraltar.” 
On another day he is inspired 
to the reflection which follows : 
“In reading ‘Don Quixote’ I 
find a resemblance between their 
keeping Goletta in Africa and 
our keeping Gibraltar: theirs 
in remembrance of the con- 
quests of Charles V., and ours 
of the once great trade we 
had up the Mediterranean.” 
For the rest he is sternly prac- 
tical, both in fact and com- 
mentary. He kept a strict 
account of the price of pro- 
visions, and he made it evident 
that the real hardship of a 
siege is not the constant ex- 
posure to death and wounds, 
but the scarcity and bad food. 
We can easily agree with him 
that rice packed so full of 
weevils that it might be taken 
for a plum-pudding is not an 
incentive to appetite, and the 
cost of meat speedily went 
beyond all but the deepest 
purse. At the outset of the 
siege a duck and small plum- 
pudding cost seven shillings 
sterling, and it was not long 
before geese stood at a guinea 
a-piece, while nineteen shillings 
were given for a plain pig’s 
head. “The Governor,” says 
Spilsbury sadly, “does not care 
how dear things are, but he 
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has left off treating with hock 
and claret.” In two years no 
bread was to be bought at 
all; the men were served with 
oil instead of cheese, and eighty 
dollars were given for a sheep 
that cost four shillings at 
Portsmouth. It is such facts 
as these which bring home to 
the peaceful citizen the horrors 
of a siege. Meanwhile life was 
lived in accord with the com- 
mon rules, Thieves and courts- 
martial were alike busy. De- 
serters were hanged, and men 
punished for sleeping “on their 
post.” Common malefactors 
stood in the pillory, and of- 
ficers fought duels perhaps 
more frequently than they 
would had not the Spaniards 
harassed them day and night. 
For one thing is clear through- 
out the siege: the Dons worked 
hard and well. In the times 
of their great activity they 
fired 40,000 rounds of shot 
and shell in twenty-four hours, 
and it gives us an excellent 
insight into the temper of the 
besieged when we read, “The 
men have so much curiosity, 
notwithstanding the firing they 
have already seen, that they 
crowd the Line Wall the 
moment anything is going for- 
ward, and it is amazing more 
of them are not hurt.” It was 
amazing indeed. Enough shots 
were fired during the four 
years of the siege to depopu- 
late Europe, and the number 
of the killed is small. Yet if 
the most escaped death, now 
and again. wandering shells 
had the strangest effects. One 
struck a tree and killed forty 
sparrows “roosting” in its 
branches. Another, by a still 
more curious fate, “fell in a 
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store of brandy and rum, as 
two of the 12th were robbing 
it, and set it on fire: one died 
and the other lost his eye.” 
And then came the sudden 
rumour that hostilities were at 
an end. Captain Spilsbury 
makes the announcement, as 
we should expect, without 
pride or flourish. “A flag of 
truce from them,” he writes 
on February 5, 1783, “and we 
are given to understand there 
is peace.” Was ever there a 
soldier thus imperturbable! 
At the cessation of danger 
and discomfort he expresses 
no pleasure, no relief. He 
records, in the simplest lan- 
guage, that everything is now 
getting cheap, and that is all. 
The men did not share his 
wonderful restraint. They 
broke out instantly into drink 
and unruliness. After famine 
came gluttony. “ Wine being 
in plenty,” says Spilsbury, “ the 
soldiers now live a very dis- 
orderly life, and are constantly 
quarrelling with the Jews or 
among themselves.” But still 
the Captain betrays not the 
smallest emotion at the triumph 
of British arms. He was at the 
pains to compose a journal, 
from which it may be inferred 
that he was not indifferent. 
But had Gibraltar surrendered 
to the Dons, he could not have 
recorded the submission of the 
English in terms of deeper 
depression. Once only he is 
thoroughly aroused from his 
lethargy —on St  George’s 
Day, when the victory was 
publicly celebrated. The field- 
Officers and staff dined at 
the Convent, the guests of the 
Governor. The soldiers had a 
bottle of wine and a pound of 
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fresh beef each, gratis. Only 
the captains and subalterns 
were forgotten. The patience 
which Captain Spilsbury had 
preserved throughout the siege, 
save in his criticism of the 
Governor, now completely de- 
serted him. His description of 
the fétes, the longest piece of 
narrative in his book, is a 
masterpiece of ill - humour. 
With a grim satisfaction he 
records that the lamps in the 
colonnade were blown out, that 
there was no music, that the 
fireworks were ruined by the 
rain, that the spectators were 
forced to seek shelter where 
they might, that the guard at 
the South Port threatened to 
fire upon them. To conclude 
with his own words: “ Never 
was a worse salute performed 
by the artillery, they not being 
able to fire a salute of twenty- 
one guns from six they had in 
the field, two of them being so 
neglected as to have a shot in 
each left in the bottom before 
the loading was put in, and 
their tubes were in general too 
long; never was a worse feu 
de joie fired by troops, worse 
weather, worse musick, worse 
fireworks, or worse entertain- 
ment.” Thus, by a slight 
put upon captains and sub- 
alterns, Spilsbury was  in- 
spired to a kind of rough elo- 
quence, which not the glory of 
the British arms nor the defeat 
of the Dons availed to arouse. 
But, as we said, it is his stolid- 
ity which gives a value to the 
book, and which has enabled 
him to produce an effect be- 
yond the reach of grave 
historians — the effect of a 
weary, wasting siege upon 4& 
not too well-disciplined army. 
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SKETCHES OF PERSIA IN TRANSITION. 


Tabriz, Pursta, Oct. 2, 1908. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


BEGGING is a popular pro- 
fession in Persia. Persians 
learn it young, and one’s 
progress through the narrow 
streets of Tabriz is everlast- 
ingly incommoded by the per- 
sistent demands of infant 
opportunists. For some an 
occasional nickel and much 
hard language is_ sufficient: 
for others neither largesse nor 
abuse will suffice. With a 
third class it is possible to 
contract for peace. A two- 
kran piece (=fourteen pence) 
paid regularly once a-month 
will satisfy the demands upon 
your charity. In this latter 
class was Dowlati. Now I 
think that little Dowlati, 
while being the dirtiest, was 
certainly the prettiest, child 
I have seen. She may have 
been eight or nine. Perhaps 
even she was ten. But in 
spite of the grime which en- 
crusted her, she was perfect 
of face and form. Imagine 
a small, graceful figure inad- 
equately shrouded in a faded 
blue cloth,—a cloth that was 
skirt, vest, and head-cover in 
one, and that was so tattered 
and patched that the fulness 
of a velvet skin, white as a 
Saxon’s, showed through it 
everywhere. Imagine, peep- 
ing through this shift, a little 
oval face of perfect symmetry ; 
cheeks like ripe peaches; a 
pair of black, lustrous eyes, 


shaded with inch-black lashes ; 
a tangle of matted hair; a 
sweet, red mouth,—and you 
see Dowlati, the beggar maid, 
with whom I compounded for 
a silver two-kran piece a- 
month. But my contract did 
not obliterate the child. I saw 
her daily. While she honestly 
refrained from pestering me, yet 
she looked at me so wistfully, 
and plied the silent graces of 
her sex so subtly, that I, be- 
ing astonished at the natural 
coquetry of one so young and 
untamed, often fell a victim 
to her silent pleading. 

Then for a week I missed 
Dowlati. All her compeers 
were there in the small bazaar, 
but there was no Dowlati. 
Could she have fallen a victim 
to some stray bullet during 
the street-fighting? Had her 
guardians, if she had any, per- 
ceived her beauty and bud- 
ding womanhood, and _hast- 
ily withdrawn her from the 
public gaze, to languish behind 
the thick veil that standardises 
@ woman’s virtue in Persia? 
None could tell me. What 
was one beggar maid more or 
less in the streets of Tabriz? 

On Sunday the third instal- 
ment of her contract payment 
was due. As I left my gate, 
there in the sun, leaning against 
the bright buff wall, stood Dow- 
latij The same smiling, un- 
veiled, ill-clad, modest Dowlati. 
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Where had she been? Dowlati 
was adventurous. Her trade 
suffered from over-production 
in the town. She had “ pegged 
out a new claim” by the small 
tent town that had sprung up 
about the Royalist camp out- 
side Tabriz. She had just 
come in that I might fulfil 
my contract. She took the 
rough-struck coin, beamed on 
me, and disappeared. Poor 
little atom, I was never to see 
her smile again. 

Hassan Ali shrugged his 
shoulders. “There is no know- 
ing what will happen to her 
out in the Shah’s camp. This 
is Persia, and Karadagh horse- 
men respect not even children 
of tender age. But what does 
one beggar-maid more or less 
matter! It is from their ranks 
that we recruit all that you in 
the West call infamous. She 
is not too young ; this is Persia. 
Yes!” 


“They have caught a spy. 
Yes!” Hassan Ali sat down 
in his chair with all that awk- 
wardness which people accus- 
tomed to sit on their heels 
usually exhibit in European 
surroundings. 

“What will they do to 
him ?” 

“Spies do not live long at 
these times. It was one of 
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these beggars. Yes! She was 
carrying messages regularly be- 
tween the Royalists under pro- 
tection in the Russian Consulate 
and the Mujtehids in Devachi, 
Yes!” 

“ Poor thing!” I mused, and 
gave the matter no further 
thought until the evening. 
Then I happened to pass the 
Maragha Gate. A crowd was 
collected, and two Americans 
with cameras had climbed an 
adjacent wall and were trying 
to make the most of the failing 
light. My gulam,' a sturdy 
fellow, pushed a lane for me 
that I might pass the Gate, 
What a gruesome sight met 
my eyes! Suspended, head 
downwards, from the coping 
of the arch was a naked female 
figure. A strip of old blue 
cloth passed about the legs, 
but rendered the attempt at 
decency indecent. I will not 
harrow your feelings further. 
As I gazed upon the distorted 
features I realised that Dow- 
lati’s contract with me had 
been terminated. Never again 
should I see this beautiful child 
shrinking shyly against the 
mud wall that faced my gate. 
A spy! So young and so 
beautiful, and, let us hope, so 
innocent. But this is Persia. 
What does a beggar-girl more 
or less matter! 


THE OPINIONS OF RAHMAT KHAN, DUFFADAR. 


If the balance of Rahmat 
Khan’s intelligence had been 
equal to his other soldierly 


qualities he would have been 
a Risaldar major at least. As 
it was, in spite of the fact that 





1 Gulam, servant. In Persian towns Europeans are usually piloted through 


the bazaars by liveried servants. 
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he had received the. Order of 
Merit for saving the life of a 
British officer in the Bara 
valley, he was only a Lance- 
Duffadar, with over fifteen 
years’ service, drawing 70 
rupees a-month, in the Consular 
Guard at Tabriz. He did not 
know even why he had volun- 
teered to come to far-off Persia 
for three years. It may have 
been in the vague hope that 
the land of Iran promised. the 
fighting which was his heart’s 
desire. Or possibly, red-blooded 
Pathan that he was, he had so 
entangled himself in village 
love-affairs that distance and 
time alone rendered existence 
possible. Or it may have been 
the handsome monthly incre- 
ment that attracted him. 
Whatever the motive of his 
presence in Tabriz, this 
fearless swashbuckler main- 
tained to the full both the 
credit of his race and the 
honour of the service which 
had trained him. He kept the 
consular escort just as smartly 
turned out as they would have 
been if there had been an 
adjutant or orderly officer to 
set the standard. He himself, 
when he walked abroad, played 
the part of the Indian gentle- 
man of the fighting class. The 
fit of his frock-coat of French 
grey was perfect. His flowered 
waistcoat was as tasteful as 
his pink muslin lungi.! His 
gold watch-chain, his patent- 
leather shoes, and his embossed 
walking-stick were all in keep- 
ing with the correct fashion of 
his class. Is it to be wondered 
that even the veiled beauties of 
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Tabriz could not resist him, 
a Mohammedan like unto 
themselves? And MRahmat 
Khan being a Pathan, is it to 
be wondered that he did not 
fail to encourage the admira- 
tion of the veiled beauties? 
Besides, Rahmat Khan knew 
something of the tricks and 
opportunities that the veil of 
pudicity invited. 

This was Rahmat Khan’s 
first and only trouble in 
Tabriz. But it was a re- 
curring trouble, and the in- 
tervals were astonishingly 
short. On the first occasion 
which ended in discovery, the 
local immaculates thought 
themselves to inflict summary 
punishment. But they mis- 
took Rahmat Khan, and he 
laid about him so lustily with 
his silver-embossed stick that 
outraged husband and brothers 
had more than moral damage 
to deplore. On the next oc- 
casion, therefore, they steered 
a more subtle course. They 
came to the Consul - General 
and complained. They said 
that of course if he had been 
an Infidel they would have 
killed him like a dog in the 
street; but being a Believer, 
though a Sunni and poor Be- 
liever at that, there was some 
virtue attaching to his liaison, 
and they, therefore, lodged a 
complaint. The Consul-General 
was furious. He upbraided the 
Duffadar in voluble Persian, 
of which Rahmat Khan under- 
stood one word in ten. In 
the matter of temperament 
there is little between the 
Pathan and the Irishman. 
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Rahmat Khan took his pun- 
ishment like a man. He was 
humble in his contrition and 
charming in his simple assent 
to the iniquities which were 
fastened to his name. But 
he took it back out of the 
unfortunate husband within 
twenty -four hours, and then 
naively told the Consul-General 
that any husband who could not 
guarantee the chastity of his 
wife deserved no better treat- 
ment than he had meted out 
in this particular instance. 
Which, be it said, is true, 
even if it be dissolute logic. 

But it is not with Rahmat 
Khan’s peccadilloes that I am 
concerned. This I will say, 
judged by Pathan standards, 
all his faults were manly. 
He hailed my arrival in Tabriz 
with delight. I at least knew 
his language and his kind, and 
whenever he was off duty he 
came to pay me a visit. He 
was prepared to do anything 
for me, from cleaning my 
boots to cooking my dinner, 
if I had so desired. Nothing 
would have been too menial 
for him in the interests of a 
Sahib who knew at least 
what was due to a manly 
Indian gentleman of his type. 
Every British officer in the 
Indian Army who is worthy 
of his commission will know 
what I mean. If the Ben- 
galis were only native gentle- 
men, as are the Pathans, we 
should rule them with silken 
threads, instead of with the 
rod of iron they have now 
bidden us to forge. 

Rahmat Khan thirsted for 
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information. At my request 
he sat on his heels in m 
verandah, and pretended that 
he liked the brew of English 
tea which my servant had 
handed to him. 

“Sahib,” he said, “why do 
we not fight with the Rus- 
sians?” 

“We have no reason, Duf- 
fadar!” 

Rahmat Khan was silent 
for a minute. He was deep 
in thought. Then he re- 
turned to his subject. 

“Sahib, in my country it 
is base to be thought a cow- 
ard. Now, if any one was to 
say to me that I was afraid 
of any man, I would take 
trouble to prove him a liar!” 

“How would you do that, 
Duffadar ?” 

Rahmat Khan smiled. He 
has a delightful smile. 

“There are many ways, 
sahib. I might pull his 
beard and spit in his face; 
I might steal his cattle, or ”— 
and here the smile broadened 


to a grin—“I might have 
dalliance with his women- 
folk.” 


“By which you mean, Duf- 
fadar, that you would push 
@ quarrel, no matter the 
means!” 

Rahmat Khan nodded, his 
eyes glistening at the bare 
thought of such an oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Well, what has all this to 
do with Russia?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Sahib, it is the same thing. 
Ever since I was a recruit it 
has been said in India that 
the Sirkar! was afraid of the 
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Russians. Afraid that Russia 
would seize India!” 
“But that was but bazaar- 


talk. Not straight talk, 
Duffadar !” 

Rahmat Khan shook his 
head. 


“ Sahib, we in India are not 
fools. We see all the railways 
being built to the passes; we 
see all the cantonments grouped 
round the frontiers; we read 
the native papers. If these 
preparations are not because 
the Sirkar is afraid of the 
Russians, then why are they 
made? Are the Afridis, the 
Pathans of Yagistan, the Af- 
ghans even, of such import? 


We know them. They are 
little people. Troublesome 
little people, perhaps, but 


nevertheless little people. The 
Sirkar does not prepare for 
them |” 

I smiled at the man’s logic, 
and thought of his answer to 
the Consul-General. How could 
I explain the theory of inter- 
national protection by prepar- 
ation to this war-dog whose 
ultimate conception was the 
rifle and the knife. 

“Duffadar, we only thatch 
our dwelling against the 
rains |” 

“Sahib, men thatch their 
houses once in ten years. They 
do not pile on the grass at all 
seasons. Talk not of thatch. 
The Sirkar is like a man that 
has made unto himself a very 
beautiful coat. But he is afraid 
to wear it lest he should stir 
the jealousies of the young 
bloods in the bazaar. He locks 
up his elegant coat in a chest. 
Why? Because he is timorous. 
People will hear of the coat, 
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because the tailor who made it 
will talk; the wife that ad- 
mired it will speak of it to 
her neighbour; the servants 
who folded it will boast 
of its magnificence. But the 
young bloods will not believe 
that it exists, and will refer 
to it as a myth in their ribald 
jests.” 

“But we have no need to 
hide the coat now, Duffadar; 
the Russians have been drubbed 
white by the Japanese.” 

Rahmat Khan shook his 
head sorrowfully. 

“ Sahib, that has not helped 
you. Do you not realise that 
you have lent the precious coat 
to another. He has paraded 
the bazaar in it, and chastised 
the jealous popinjays who 
would have torn it from his 
back. Your credit has passed 
to the wearer. Smaller men 
than the popinjays now join 
them in snapping their fingers 
in your face. If you had worn 
the coat there would have been 
no Bengali trouble in India 
now. Do you not see that the 
small people are now saying 
openly, ‘If Abdul, who was 
but a dish-licker, can be so 
well-dressed with impunity, 
why should not we also em- 
ploy the same tailor?’ ” 

I whistled. “Is that, then, 
what is thought in India ?” 

“Tt is what is written to me 
from my home every week, 
Sahib!” 

‘But why have you brought 
it up against me now, Duffa- 
dar?” 

“Tt is because since I came 
to Tabriz I have seen the 
Russian soldier, and I 
know!” 
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We were getting down to 
the bed-rock now. 

“You don’t think much of 
them ?” 

“Sahib, if the Cossack-logs 
we see here at the Russian 
Consulate are a good sample 
of the Russian soldier, then 
you certainly were wicked not to 
wear your best coat yourself!” 

“ Are they as bad as that?” 

“They are but a little better 
than the Persian soldiers, and, 
God knows, they are bad 
enough! What can you ex- 
pect from soldiers who have 
but one suit of clothes, a pice 
a-day pay, and live in holes 
like animals?” 

“But even then they may 
fight well. Even some animals 
fight well, Duffadar?” 

Rahmat Khan’s lips curled 
with contempt. “Fight, Sa- 
hib? Fighting is a matter of 
bandobast.1 The animal will 
fight, it is true, but the Sahib 
that has bandobast will shoot 
him at a thousand yards. I 
have seen these Cossacks, on 
parade, in their holes of bar- 
racks, in the bazaars. Why, 
the Pathan troop of my Risala 
would eat up a whole regiment 
of them. Such as these will 
not take India!” 

“But why should they want 
to take India? We are friends 
with the Russians now.” 

“At what a price, Sahib! 
You have prostituted your 
rawab*? in Hindustan to be 
friendly with these savages. 
Why, these contemptible Per- 
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sians are more clever than the 
vakils® of the Sirkar. They do 
not believe in the friendship 
of Russians. Do you not hear 
what they say in the bazaars? 
‘How can we trust the mouth 
of the man whose belly is a 
tangle of lies?’ Sahib, why 
doesn’t the Sirkar take this 


country?” With that adroit- 
ness which is common in 
natives of India, Rahmat 


Khan, having had his say on 
subsidiary lines, changed to 
the main issue that was troub- 
ling him. 

“Why should we, Duffadar? 
Have we not our hands full 
already ?” 

“Sahib, it is a hungry 
country. It only wants good 
food and it would be soon 
strong and healthy.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, Sahib, this country 
is better than Hindustan. The 
land is more fertile, the people 
are less truculent and more 
hardworking. It only wants 
the English Sirkar to bring 
railways, canals, justice, and 
military instructors, and these 
Persians would not know their 
country.” 

I shook my head sorrowfully. 
Even this inconsequent hot- 
headed soldier was wiser than 
the hide-bound lawyers who 
shape the destinies of the 
British Empire. 

‘“Rahmat Khan,” I said, 
knowing bitterly enough much 
more than his untutored per- 
ception could grasp, “this 





1 Arrangement—i.e., science, 


2 Rawab, high character. 
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might have been, but the time 
is past.” 

“What, Sahib?” he said 
eagerly. “Is it here, too, that 
the fear of Russia turns the 
big Sahibs’ heads?” 

‘No, Duffadar,” I answered 
sorrowfully, and I hope truth- 
fully, “we are not afraid of 
Russia; but there are not 
enough big Sahibs to go 
round,—we have in our great- 
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The Tabrizli fedai! is a 
simple fellow. He draws his 
obsolete Berdan from store, 
loads himself with three or 
four cartridge-belts, and fights 
for national freedom at two 
krans? a-day. If by a little 
personal blackmail he can 
double this amount he counts 
himself lucky, and looks back 
without regret at the poor 
wage he earned in peaceful 
times as carter, bazaar porter, 
or assistant mechanic. Of 
course he can earn more—five 
or six krans a-day—if he joins 
the permanent garrison of the 
barricades. But as a rule he 
prefers to remain in the gen- 
eral reserve at the lesser re- 
muneration. Barricades are 
apt to be dangerous places, 
and the old Berdan is cruel 
to the shoulder. Yes, it is 
far better that the barricades 
should be held by those who 
are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess Russian Mausers! Day 
in and day out, he is a simple 
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ness come to the end of them. 
Of necessity the affairs of the 
Sirkar fall into the hands of 
little Sahibs—sometimes very 
little Sahibs !” 

Rahmat Khan pondered upon 
this for about a minute. Then 
he rose to his feet, and without 
further comment saluted and 
passed into the garden. 

Perhaps his thoughts were 
not as bitter as my own. 


THE GEORGIANS. 


fellow. He wears no uniform 
but the daily garb of his race— 
a blue or brown frock-coat with 
pleated tails, baggy canvas 
trousers, and a little felt cap. 

All said and done, the gen- 
eral reserve was found to be 
quite useless as a fighting 
arm. It was all very well for 
ceremonial purposes, when the 
Royalists sent emissaries to 
talk of peace. Also it served 
well to picket the courtyards 
of such citizens as did not 
readily respond to the Nation- 
alists’ Fund Committee: there 
were besides escorts, guards, 
and night patrols to be found, 
and barricades to be built. 
But although it had its uses, 
it was not to be depended upon 
to fight. It was clearly an 
inquisitorial force. Sattar 
Khan, military dictator of the 
revolutionary town of Tabriz, 
had no mistaken idea concern- 
ing the military value of the 
fedais in his general reserve, 
and he indented heavily upon 
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the revolutionary element in 
the Caucasus for his real 
fighting material. They knew 
something about the business. 
They had now been engaged in 
it for more than a generation, 
and in some districts there was 
hardly a man who had not 
killed his Russian sentry to 
possess himself of a modern 
military arm. Thus_ the 
strength of the Tabriz rev- 
olution lay in the Caucasian 
mercenaries. But though these 
men were expert riflemen, they 
knew nothing about artillery. 
It was artillerymen that the 
cause wanted. They had quite 
a battery of thirty-year-old 
Skoda breechloaders, lashings 
of ammunition, but not a soul 
who could lay a piece or set 
a fuze. Then it was that the 
Tabriz rebels opened communi- 
cation with the Georgians. 

It is not known to the writer 
what claim the Georgians had 
to be considered good artillery- 
men, but they were gay soldiers 
of fortune. They descended 
upon Tabriz like a whirl- 
wind, Be it known that every 
Georgian claims to be a prince. 
Amongst them royal blood is 
still more common than in the 
veins of the Poles. Even the 
rebel leaders were abashed 
before this new reinforcement. 
There were six of them, and 
for ten days they had Tabriz 
at their feet. Fine fellows 
indeed! If fine feathers ever 
made a soldier, then these 
Georgian popinjays were ver- 
itable Rustums. They were 
dressed the part, from the 
crowns of their tall lambs’- 
wool hats to the silver-plated 
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spurs on their polished butcher. 
boots. Four bandoliers apiece, 
rifle, Caucasian knife, and pistol, 
they paraded the town with a 
military fierceness that eclipsed 
the determined front of even 
the 5-kran fedais. Who shall 
say what heart-flutterings they 
caused behind the long clinging 
veils of the Tabrizli maidens! 

The writer watched them 
with interest. That they were 
gunners there was no doubt, 
They immediately took com- 
mand of the citadel, and set to 
work with energy. They would 
not deign to look at the old, but 
still serviceable, 9 - centimetre 
breech-loading field-guns. They 
were gunners of another class, 
—complicated weapons with 
time-bursting shrapnel had no 
attractions for them ; and they 
placed in battery half a dozen 
ancient muzzle-loaders and be- 
gan a night bombardment of 
the nearest Royalist quarter. 
As a pyrotechnic display it was 
splendid. The writer’s coign 
of vantage overlooked the en- 
ceinte of the citadel. If you can 
imagine the night-effulgence of 
six small cannon firing black 
powder, the dark shadowy 
figures of the gunners, the 
warning shout of the fire- 
lieutenant as he applied his 
flaring petroleum torch to the 
touch-holes, you will see a 
picture of that fortress warfare 
for which our great - grand- 
fathers were famous. 

But the morrow brought a 
shade of disappointment. A 
crowd of weeping women 
waited upon Sattar Khan. 
They were in dire distress. 
They were Nationalists to the 
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backbone. Their husbands 
and grown sons were all fedais 
in the general reserve— why 
had the citadel bombarded 
their houses all night? Horrible 
disclosure: the expert gunners 
from the Caucasus had been 
rolling their round - shot into 
the homes of their friends! 
Then the Kurds attacked the 
rebel barricades. Sattar Khan 
suggested that the Georgians 
should justify their fine feathers. 
There is a chemist in Tabriz 
who is cunning in the manipu- 
lation of high explosives. He 
fills little terra-cotta jars with 
these explosives, and then, in 
his wisdom, entrusts the jars to 
other hands. No; to give the 
Georgians the credit they de- 
serve, they were not cowards. 


They took the little earthen 
caskets, and carried them into 
the forefront of the battle. Now, 
when the writer was a boy, 
there was a little nursery-rhyme 
which always fascinated him. 
It was a simple little doggerel, 
and ran as follows— 


“ Boy, gun: 
Gun bust: 
Boy dust.” 


This exactly describes the 
final exodus of the popinjay 
Georgians. One little Kurdish 
bullet hit a terra-cotta casket, 
and the Georgians, in all 
their finery, poor fellows, were 
“dust.” Two were killed out- 
right, and the remainder, even 
if they live, will be cripples 
for life. 
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MR ASQUITH. 


ON his appointment to the 
highest office in the State the 
Prime Minister was made the 
text of innumerable articles, 
mainly of a laudatory kind. 
He was credited with all the 
talents and virtues that go to 
make a statesman of the first 
order. Even his opponents ex- 
tended a welcome to the man 
whoinaremarkably short space 
of time had risen from being a 
humble barrister to be the head 
of a great political party. 

Mr Asquith has been spe- 
cially favoured by circum- 
stances. The Home Rule de- 
parture, disastrous in many 
ways, was not without advan- 
tage to the rising young men 
of the Liberal party. So many 
of Mr Gladstone’s bodyguard 
deserted him, that talent which 
but for the split in the party 
would have knocked in vain at 
the gate of officialism, found 
ready recognition in 1886. 
The Parnell Commission gave 
Mr Asquith a splendid oppor- 
tunity, of which he took 
full advantage. So well did 
he play his part in the great 
legal and political drama that 
no surprise was expressed 
when, on the return of the 
Liberals to power, Mr Asquith’s 
name was mentioned in con: 
nection with an official ap- 
pointment. Surprise certainly 
was expressed that a young 
barrister, who had served in 
only one Parliament, should 
step at one bound from the 
position of a private member 
to Cabinet rank. It cannot be 
said that Mr Asquith’s parlia- 





mentary record entitled him 
to such rapid preferment. 
During the six years he sat 
in Parliament as a private 
member, from 1886 to 1892, he 
did not deliver more than a 
dozen speeches. Certainly, Mr 
Asquith displayed considerable 
activity in the country, but as 
his platform performances are 
decidedly uninspiring, singu- 
larly lacking, as his friends 
admit, in magnetic power, we 
cannot find in them an ex- 
planation of his rapid ascent of 
the political ladder. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that, 
bereft of his best supporters, 
Mr Gladstone found in Mr 
Asquith a lieutenant whose 
legal training admirably fitted 
him for presenting with sin- 
gular lucidity to the popular 
mind the technicalities of a 
great constitutional question. 
As Home Secretary Mr 
Asquith made a good start. 
It is one of the weaknesses of 
modern Liberalism that it tends 
to pander to popular lawlessness. 
His firm attitude towards law- 
lessness was condemned by his 
political friends as undemo- 
cratic, and for a time the 
Home Secretary was highly 
unpopular in his own party. 
In regard to his treatment of 
the dynamitards, Mr Asquith’s 
attitude was all the more cred- 
itable to him, inasmuch as the 
Government at that particular 
time stood in need of the Irish 
vote. His opposition to the 
Nationalists on that occasion 
showed that Mr Asquith had 
no sympathy with the current 
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Liberal sentiment that a blow 
aimed at anarchy endangers 
liberty. In the sphere of 
administration, Mr Asquith’s 
legal training, his instinctive 
love of order, enabled him to 
run counter to the mischievous 
sentimentalism of demagogic 
agitators. 

Successful in the sphere of 
administration, Mr Asquith 
had yet to win his spurs in 
the sphere of legislation. It 
is one thing to maintain the 
official machinery of the State 
at the highest point of effici- 
ency, it is quite another thing 
to foster ideas and frame 
measures that strike at the 
root of the whole legislative 
system. A man with a genius 
for administration may be a 
bungler in legislation. Before 
we can reach an adequate 
estimate of Mr Asquith in 
the sphere of legislation, 
we must draw a_  distinc- 
tion between two classes 
which are usually spoken 
of as identical—between pol- 
iticians and statesmen. The 
distinguishing qualities of a 
politician are parliamentary 
ability, debating talent, strat- 
egic skill, and party loyalty. 
The aim of the politician, 
pure and simple, is to keep his 
party in power by supporting 
Government measures which 
may or may not meet with 
his personal approval. The 
aim of a statesman is much 
higher. His first duty is not 
to get his party into power and 
keep it there—his first duty is 
to form a coherent conception 
of the national development, 
to have a political ideal, and to 
frame his legislative schemes 
in harmony with that ideal. 





For instance, we call Walpole 
a statesman, because he had a 
clear conception of the legis- 
lation which England needed 
in his day. England, he be- 
lieved, needed peace to develop 
her internal resources, and in 
the face of great opposition he 
pursued his own policy, till 
overwhelmed with the excite- 
ment over Spain. Walpole 
was not a perfect states- 
man, but he had at least 
width of view and tenacity of 
purpose. Chatham also de- 
serves the name of statesman. 
He formed a high conception 
of his country’s duty, and bent 
all his energies in the direction 
of his Imperial ideal. Pitt was 
a statesman. He set himself 
to lead the country. The same 
may be said of Canning, Pal- 
merston, and Lord John Rus- 
sell. These men used the 
party system in order to give 
effect to their ideas of the 
national welfare. We may not 
agree with their policies. That 
is not the point. The point is 
that they had certain definite 
national ideals and sought to 
realise them. 

In the old days statesman- 
ship was possible, because both 
of the great parties in the State 
had definite political ereeds in 
which they fervently believed, 
and which, when in office, they 
endeavoured to put into effect. 
If the Tories were in office they 
framed their legislative meas- 
ures in harmony with their pol- 
itical creed. When the Whigs 
came into power they did like- 
wise, with the result that the 
plain man knew readily upon 
what principles the country 
was being governed. With the 
Home Rule departure a great 
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change came over the Liberal 
party: it lost the note of histor- 
ical continuity. It was clear 
that even the Irish vote did not 
compensate for the loss to the 
Liberal party by influential 
defections. How was the loss to 
be made up? The true method 
would have been the abandon- 
ment of Home Rule and the re- 
union of the party on the old 
lines. Instead of that a huge 
programme was formulated 
with the object of alluring the 
working classes into the Liberal 
fold. That, of course, meant 
the abandonment of the old 
Liberal principle of individual 
freedom and the reduction of 
State interference to a mini- 
mum, and the substitution of 
what was called the New Lib- 
eralism or Collectivism, which 
meant exploiting the State in 
the interests of the working 
classes. Mr Asquith attached 
himself to the New Liberalism. 
With the disaster to the party 
which followed the adoption 
of the famous Newcastle pro- 
gramme, Mr Asquith had great 
searchings of heart. In a speech 
delivered not long after the 
Liberal rout he urged the 
necessity of going back to the 
first principles of Liberalism. 
“Tt was only by reference to 
them,” he said, “and not to the 
petty and transient expediencies 
of the hour that the party 
ought to gauge a jostling 
crowd of causes and circum- 
stances which were constantly 
competing for its favours.” 
That was a statesmanlike 
utterance. 

The plain meaning of that 
language was that in Mr 
Asquith’s opinion it was neces- 
sary for Liberals to utilise their 
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defeat by going back to first 
principles, by rooting the creeds 
of to-day in historic Liberalism. 
Nothing could be truer. Mr 
Asquith took his stand on solid 
ground. The unnatural alli- 
ance of the academy and the 
gutter gave birth to that 
hybrid product Collectivism, 
which, when ruthlessly dis- 
sected, was found to be our 
old enemy, despotism, dressed 
up in grandmotherly fashion. 
The first duty of the party was 
to repudiate the heresies of 
the Newcastle programme, to 
wash its hands of Socialistic 
and intolerant ideas, to get 
back to the bed-rock of definite 
and carefully reasoned convic- 
tion. Mr Asquith had a splen- 
did opportunity. If he had 
followed up the deliverance just 
quoted he would have made for 
himself a lasting reputation. 
That Mr Asquith had no 
definite convictions, that he 
was simply playing with his- 
toric Liberalism, was plain from 
a speech delivered by him in 
support of Mr Haldane’s candi- 
dature for the Lord Rectorship 
of Edinburgh University. In 
defending Mr Haldane from 
the charge of being an Aca- 
demic Liberal, Mr Asquith 
said: “ Mr Haldane was a most 
distinguished alumnus of this 
University. He had hardly 
crossed the threshold of politi- 
cal life before he was recog- 
nised as one of the pioneers 
of the New Liberalism which, 
while it gloried in the tradi- 
tions and was animated by the 
spirit of the Liberalism of the 
past, was always seeking to 
apply the old creed to every 
shifting condition of these 
modern times.” 
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What is to be said of a 
politician who could blow hot 
and cold in this fashion? If 
Mr Asquith meant to have the 
respect of earnest men he 
should have come down from 
the fence. If he believed in 
the Old Liberalism, then he 
had no business to be acting 
as trumpet-blower to the New 
Liberalism. 

Mr Asquith fell with his eyes 
open. He sinned against the 
light. He knew the right road 
and deliberately took the wrong 
road, In advising his party to 
go back to the first principles 
of Liberalism, he spoke like a 
statesman ; in attaching him- 
self to the New Liberalism, or 
Collectivism—which has since 
blossomed into Socialism—he 
forfeited all claim to statesman- 
ship, and sank to the level of 
a political opportunist. What 
is an opportunist? One who 
subordinates his convictions to 
party advancement, which in 
the end means personal ad- 
vancement. The various stages 
in the downward path can 
be distinctly traced in Mr 
Asquith’s career. So long as 
Mr Gladstone was alive Mr 
Asquith was a Home Ruler. 
When Lord Rosebery came 
into power Mr Asquith’s Home 
Rule sympathies cooled: he 
fitted himself to his environ- 
ment. In the quarrel between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt he remained neutral, 
and at the psychological mo- 
ment again fitted himself to 
his environment, which again 
proved congenial to his per- 
sonal advancement. In the 
rivalry between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman Mr Asquith at 
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first sided with Lord Rosebery. 
He could afford to do so, be- 
cause during the South African 
War Sir Henry was in the 
lowest depths of unpopularity. 
Mr Asquith was Lord Rose- 
bery’s right-hand man in the 
Liberal League, the object of 
which was to purify the party 
of the Little England heresies 
of Bannerman, Labouchere, and 
Company. When the Liberals 
came back to popularity, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
a fit of magnanimity offered 
high offices to the men who 
had notoriously intrigued 
against him. Mr Asquith 
deserted Lord Rosebery and 
the principles of the Liberal 
League: once more he fitted 
himself to a congenial environ- 
ment, which again proved the 
road to personal advancement. 
The manner in which Mr 
Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, 
headed by Mr Asquith, de- 
serted Lord Rosebery, forms 
one of the most discreditable 
incidents in modern political 
history. 

As the reward of cold, calcul- 
ating opportunism, Mr Asquith 
found himself Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Liberal 
Government. No opportunist, 
however skilful, can manage to 
inspire universal confidence, 
Mr Asquith had excited the 
distrust of three sections of his 
party—the Labour men, the 
women suffragists, and the 
Nationalists. If,he was to sit 
securely in the seat of the 
Prime Minister, it was essential 
that something should be done 
to propitiate these powerful sec- 
tions. The Labour members 
and the Socialists were clam- 
ouring for old age pensions, 
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@ measure which is in entire 
conflict with the first principles 
of Liberalism, to which Mr 
Asquith at one time professed 
himself devoted. In the spirit 
of an auctioneer Mr Asquith 
made a bid for Socialist sup- 
port. What about the fran- 
chise to women? Mr Asquith 
on that question had taken a 
strong line of opposition. He 
could not with decency turn a 
political somersault. He took 
a middle course. As Prime 
Minister he announced that his 
own personal convictions re- 
main unchanged, but he was 
prepared to allow the party to 
settle the matter apart from 
him. Could anything be more 
unmanly? Imagine the great 
statesmen of the past, Chatham, 
Pitt, Canning, Palmerston, 
Peel, or even Gladstone, effac- 
ing themselves in dealing with 
a great constitutional question, 
and leaving it to be decided by 
a scratch majority of the House 
of Commons! Surely we 
have here the impotence of 
statesmanship, the very degra- 
dation of politics. The new 
Prime Minister had next to 
reckon with the Nationalists. 
While under the influence of 
Lord Rosebery, Mr Asquith 
had taken up on Home 
Rule an attitude which 
stirred the wrath of the 
Nationalists. Here, too, Mr 
Asquith showed himself to be 
possessed of the intellect of an 
attorney and the soul of an 
auctioneer. He completely 
humbugged the Nationalists 
by a vague promise to deal 
with Home Rule on some kind 
of federal basis. For the 
moment the Nationalists are 


pacified; but the Scottish 
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members who favour Home 
Rule for Scotland are not to 
be taken in by fair words, and 
are not relinquishing their 
efforts to realise their political 
ideal. The Labour men, not- 
withstanding old age pensions, 
are not enamoured of Mr As- 
quith, though they will take 
all the concessions they can 
get and look for more. What 
the ladies think of Mr Asquith 
is seen in the persistent cam- 
paign they carry on against 
him. Another section which 
has given various Liberal 
Governments trouble is the 
extreme temperance section. 
In a moment of weakness 
they got the late Sir William 
Harcourt to try Local Veto— 
a measure which led toa party 
disaster of the most gigantic 
proportions. The new Prime 
Minister is too astute a man 
not to be able to read the 
signs of the times, but lacking 
courage to resist popular 
clamour he must needs lead 
his party to the brink of 
Niagara. 

What is to be the upshot of 
this campaign of opportun- 
ism? The upshot will be a 
renewal of the conflict with 
the House of Lords over a 
number of large questions 
which will divide the Liberal 
electorate, and render the con- 
flict with the Upper House a 
fiasco. Gladstone once spoke 
of the conflict over Home Rule 
as one between the classes 
and the masses. That was 
an utterance as unfortunate 
as it was inaccurate. But 
when the next conflict comes 
it will be, thanks to Mr 
Asquith’s pandering to Social- 
ism and the fads of extremists, 
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a real conflict between the 
classes and the masses. Under 
the leadership of an oppor- 
tunist Prime Minister all other 
questions will sink into insig- 
nificance compared with the 
question of Socialism; and 
those who look beneath the 
surface recognise that as the 
result of the coming conflict 
the Liberal party will experi- 
ence a greater split than over 
Home Rule. Misled by Social- 
istic clamour within the ranks 
of Liberalism, Mr Asquith is 
precipitating the conflict by 
every measure which hurts 
people of property for the 
benefit of the workers. It is 
a great delusion to suppose 
that the property classes are a 
small minority in this country. 
It is a greater delusion to sup- 
pose that the working classes 
as a whole are in sympathy 
with Socialism. 

That labour is increasingly 
asserting itself is true, and in 
order to realise its ideals— 
better wages, shorter hours, and 
old age pensions—it is willing 
to work with Socialists and 
advanced Liberalism ; but it is 
a mistake to infer from this 
that skilled labourers, as dis- 
tinguished from the unskilled 
labourer, is a believer in Social- 
ism, in the real meaning of the 
term, as implying absolute 
State control of labour and pro- 
perty. The skilled worker will 
goa certain length in the Social- 
ist direction, but he will call a 
halt when he is asked to part 
with his savings for the benefit 
of his less fortunate brethren. 
In this country, particularly in 
Scotland, the better section of 
working men will be found 
joining the middle class when- 
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ever Socialism is put forward 
in all its confiscatory naked- 
ness. When we come to look 
at the property held by work- 
ing men in one way_and an- 
other in this country, it will be 
seen that they stand committed 
to the old doctrine of security 
of possessions rather than to 
the new Socialistic doctrine of 
equality of possessions. 

Apart from the large sums 
held by purely benevolent and 
friendly societies, there are the 
Co-operative Societies for in- 
dustrial and trades businesses, 
and Land Societies, which 
are very largely represented in 
Scotland. A recent authority 
puts the membership of these 
at 2,054,835, and their funds at 
£43,328,078. Coming to the 
Building Societies, of which 
there are two kinds—the in- 
corporated and the unincorpo- 
rated—there are 595,451 mem- 
bers, with funds amounting to 
£63,907,087. Then there are 
the Trustee, and Post-office, 
People’s, and Railway Savings 
Banks, with no fewer than 
10,837,186 depositors, withfunds 
amounting to £222,677,941. 
From a recently issued Board 
of Trade return it appears that 
at the beginning of the present 
century the Savings Banks 
alone, excluding Friendly and 
Provident Societies, had about 
78,000,000 depositors, whose 
savings reached the gigantic 
sum of £2,250,000,000 sterling. 
Confining attention to the 
thrift institutions in LEdin- 
burgh, Leith, and neighbour- 
hood, the authority we are 
quoting says that, exclusive 
of local Building Societies 
and unregistered clubs and 
associations, and taking only 
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the Friendly, the Provident, 
and Industrial Societies, and 
the Savings Banks, which all 
come under the purview of 
the Friendly Societies Act, we 
have well over 200,000 per- 
sons connected with these in- 
stitutions, with funds at their 
credit approximating to, if not 
actually exceeding, £6,000,000 
sterling, or, in other words, 
nearly £30 per member. That 
is to say, one in every three 
of the entire local population 
is enlisted on the side of 
thrift ; is, in other words, 
pledged to security as against 
equality of possession. In 
Scotland, where thrift prevails 
largely among the working 
classes, it is plain that a sub- 
stantial bulwark exists against 
the confiscatory schemes of 
Socialism. Up to a certain 
point working men will not 
quarrel with Socialism, but 
rebellion will break out when 
it assumes a State dictatorship, 
and in the name of equality 
lays hands on the savings of 
labour. 

The farther Mr Asquith and 
his followers go on the Social- 
istic line the greater their 
difficulty in engineering a cam- 
paign against the House of 
Lords, which, as in the case of 
Home Rule, will be recognised 
as a bulwark against revolu- 
tionary legislation. When the 
day of conflict comes, will Mr 
Asquith be found enthusiastic- 
ally leading his forces to battle? 
Those who think so have mis- 
taken their man. There is 
little of the revolutionist about 
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the Prime Minister. The late 
Prime Minister was a formid- 
able foe to the Peers. His 
instincts were Radical, and 
he had no liking for lords or 
society. Mr Asquith’s in- 
stincts, on the other hand, are 
of the weathercock order, and 
he dearly loves a lord. He 
looked languidly on the recent 
campaign against the House of 
Lords, and among the Radical 
section it was well known that 
the Rosebery set, as they were 
called, were exceedingly cool 
on the subject. At any rate, 
the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman got little or no help 
from Messrs Asquith & Co, 
The House of Lords agitation 
is dead; and even had Mr 
Asquith the will, he has not 
the power to revive it. The 
truth is, the Prime Minister is 
not looking to the future at 
all. Enough if he can secure 
a comfortable seat on the fence, 
from which he will not come 
down till he finds another 
fence equally suited to his per- 
sonal tastes and interests. In 
the meantime, his endeavour 
will be to curry favour with 
the rag-tag and bobtail of hig 
party without openly provoking 
a conflict with the aristocratic 
section. He will strive to ride 
both horses at the same time. 
So long as the horses are run- 
ning in the same direction the 
Prime Minister may succeed, 
but it will be a feat beyond 
even Mr Asquith’s acrobatic 
skill to ride both horses at, the 
same time when they begin to 
run in opposite directions. 





